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MAIDEN MAY. 


BY NORA PERRY. 














On, whit’s the day, and where’s the way 
That brought you hither, sweeting? 

The hills were brown, as you came down, 
The skies with tears were greeting. 


But as you pass, the sodden grass 
Takes on a sudden splendor; 

And April dries her weeping eyes, 
Then smiles in sweet surrender. 


Oh, whereaway did you delay; 
In what near nook, my sweetivg, 
Did slyly stand, so close at hand, 
While April stood a-greeting? 


No breath of you was in the dew, 
No hint of you before us: 

The winds were wet with April yet, 
And sobbing in a chorus, 


When swift and strong you came along 
Asif no wise belated, 

Your face alight with blushes bright, 
Your arms with blossoms freighted. 


You lifted up each flowery cup, 
Yoursclf a flowery vision; 

At April fears of April’s tears, 
You laughed in gay derision 


For what were fears, and what were tears, 
To you, my merry maiden, 

As you came down the hillside brown 
With rosy May-fluwers laden? 


But whereaway, ob, whereaway, 
Io what near nook, my sweeting, 

Did you find room to hide your bioom, 
While April stood a-greetiny? 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE CHORD. 


BY JOHN B. TABB, 





LN this narrow clvuister bound 
Dwells a Sisterhood of Sound, 
Far from alien voices rude 
As in secret solitude. 
Unisons, that yearned apart, 
Here, in harmony of heart, 
Biend divided sympathies, 
That in choral strength arise, 
Like the cloven Tongues of Fire, 
Oae in heavenly desire. 

ST. CHARL’$ COLLEGY, ELLICuTT City, Mp 
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ARE YOU GLAD? 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 
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ARE you glad, my big brother, my deep- 
hearted oak? 
Are you giad in each open-palm leaf? 
Do yon joy to beGod’s? Doesit thrill you 
with living delight? 
Are you sturdy in stalwart belief? 
As you stand day and vight, 
As you stand through the nights and the 
days, 
Do you praise? 


O strenuous vine do you run, 
As aman ruusa race for a goal— 
Your end that God’s will may be done, 
Like a strong-sinewed soul? 


Are you,glad? Do you praise? 
Do. you run? 

And shalt 2 be afraid, 
Like a spirit undone, 

Like « sprout in deep shade, 


— 


When [I hear, when I see and interpret 
aright 
The winds in their jubilant flight; 
The manifest peace of the sky and the rap- 
ture of light; 
The pwan of waves as they flow; 
The stars that reveal 
The deep bliss of the night; 
The unspeakable joy of the air; 
And feel as I feel, 
And know as I know 
God is there? 


Hush— 

For I hear him— 
Enshrined in the heart of the wood: 
’Tis the priestly aud reverent thrush 
Anointed to sing to our God: 
And he hymns it full well, 
All 1 stammer to tell, 
All I yearn to impart. 
Listen! 

The strain 

Shall sink into the heart, 
And soften and swell 
Till its meaning is plain, 
And Love in its manifold harmonies, that 
shall remain, 
Shall remain. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W VA. 
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THE ELEGIAC AND GENERAL 
POETS OF MEXICO. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D., LL.D. 


OnE of the immediate effects of the na- 
tional liberation on the educated mind of 
Mexico was ethical gloom. The Jesuit 
Padres had been a most potent force in 
the popular suppression during three 
black centuries. The Spanish element 
was not inteut upon breaking the bonds 
which held Mexico in subjection to Spain. 
The descendants of the Aztecs and the 
thirty-one other indigenous Indian races 
were almost the sole agents of the success- 
ful and bloody revolt. When once the 
independence had been achieved, the 
stronger and more educated minds rushed 
to the opposite pole—the denial of all re- 
ligion. Of Protestantism the people knew 
nothing from observation or experience. 
Ithad been trodden with a heel of iron. 
Allreligion was judged by what Mexico 
had seen of it, which was in the main only 
superstition, ignorance and hate. What 
wonder that independent minds, now see- 
ing the country free from its shackles, 
should have an imperfect opinion of all 
Christian faith? 

Poetry was the first department of 
liberation to feel the force of the new 
gospel of doubt and despair. Being the 
most sensitive surface, it was prompt to 
reflect the new pessimistic color. Suicide, 
annihilation ana general hopelessness soon 
became the burden of numerous poens. 
From the arid plains of Sonora down to 
the forests of Yucatan the whole land 
was compelled to hear the cry of sorrow. 
These poetic wails, however, did not af- 
fect the general hopefulsness of the com- 
mon people. They were jubilant over the 
new freedom which came toevery door- 
way and conscience, and they had no 
sympathy with, and but little knowledge 
of, the vagaries of owlish dreamers. As 
to religion, they thought themselves sur- 
feited with one kind, and were willing to 
wait a long time before trying another. 
The poets, however, kept up the wail of 
surrow. Their burden was, National in- 
dependence has come, but 4s to religion 
—what we have thus fac bee: taught 


PLAZA. 


Antonio Plaza was one of the leading 
poets of the new despair. He was born 
in 1838, in the state of Guanajuato, and 
was educated in the City of Mexico. He 
joined the army of Juarez, and was 
wounded in battle by a projectile, which 
maimed him for the rest of his life. He 
died im 1882, and was interred in the 
Pantheon of Tepeyac, in the city of Gua- 
delupe. His genius culminated early, as 
has generally been the case with gifted 
Mexicans. He was a busy writer of 
verses for the literary journals of the 
ountry, but in due time emerged as an 
author of independent poetical works 
The same spirit pervades all his writings. 
He had little belief in a better future. His 
ideas were limited to the contemplation 
of the present. He found scanty joy in the 
study of any theme or the observation of 
any side of society. His verse was de- 
fiant. and sometimes blasphemous. He 
threw off the commonest restraints, and 
gave himself the full play of his wild and 
wayward temperament. 
In a sonnet bearing the title ‘‘ I My- 
self,” Plaza gives his opinion of himself 
and his dark destiny. The gospel of de- 
spair was never proclaimed with more in- 
tensity by Schopenhauer. Plaza says of 
himself, that he is ‘‘ born to an unhappy 
fate ; that light and shade are inexpli- 
cably conjoined; that in him a despised 
bark conceals a magnificent and in- 
fidel tree; that he combines a world 
of impalpable illusions; that his mys- 
tery is impenetrable; tLat the sleep 
of life agitates him; that heis predes- 
tined to suffer; that, tho he grieves, 
he is always resigned and proud; that 
misery is revealed to him; and that 
Heaven is lost to him.” The only diffi- 
culty here is, that in Plaza’s system there 
seems to be no room for a Heaven. | ence, 
if he is lost to Heaven, if we should fol- 
low hislogic to the natural conclusion, 
the loss would not be serious after all. 

The darkest part—a fit comment on his 
creed and his life—is to be found in the 
words quoted concerning him by Fuentes: 
«+ The tomb, itself an illusion, is the only 
thing which remains tome, Thank God 
for inventing death!’* 

Plaza is to-day, and will remain for 
some time, one of the most popular of all 
the contemporaneous Mexican poets. 
The mysterious and bold tone which per- 
vades his verses gives him the appear- 
ance of both profundity and strength, 
when, in fact, both are really wanting. 
When Mexico emerges more fully out of 
its sleep, and becomes en educated and 
serious nation, and seesthat the kind of 
religion it has been practicing since Mon- 
tezuma’s day is only a huge mistake, to 
say the least, such poetry as Plaza’s will 
be looked upon merely as the flapping 
wings of a poor owl, which is tired of the 
night, and yet is afraid of the day. 

ACUNA. 

Manuel Acufia was an elegiac poet of 
a different character. He had all the 
nervous energy of Plaza; indeed, all the 
youthful fire and patriotic heroism of that 
phenomenal character; but he was rev- 
erent, and recognized the limitations of 
religious thought. Some of his poems 
are darksome, and one can now and then 
pick out threads of skepticism; but these 
were not distinguishing qualities. He 


“e“ Oritique en Bt Pocta Metcano Antonio Plaza,” 








leads us to doubt the whole system. 





» Utke an infant of days, 
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nowhere seems to see the bright 
clouds of a better buman future, but does 
not sing as tho none existed. The differ- 
ence between him and the Mexican pessi- 
mists as a class can well be seen in these 
few words: ‘Such is the end of this tran- 
sitory existence, which absorbs so much 
of our anxiety. Matter, immortal as 
glory, may change its forms, but will 
never wholly die. For even a gross ma- 
terial continuance is better than no exist- 
ence at all.” Some of the most important 
poems of Acufia bear the following titles: 
‘*Before a Dead Body,” ‘‘ Dry Leaves,” 
“Griefs,” and “Night at Rosario.” His 
profound thought, his philosophical cast of 
mind, the magnificent flow of his verse, 
place him among the brightest lights of 
the Mexican Republic. His life was short. 
He was born in Saltillo in 1849, and died 
a suicide in the City of Mexico, in 1878. 
SILVA, 
Agapito Silva represents a more re- 
strained tendency in Mexican poetry. A 
serene spirit pervades his verse, and here 
and there we see a patch of clear blue 
sky of hope for both Mexico and all hu- 
manity. He has more affinity for the 
upper classes, and recognizes the fact that 
the forces which control the woald are 
not ignorance, falsehood and supersti- 
tion. The key to his entire creed, as is 
seen, is in the following: ‘‘To realize the 
great transformation of society, there is 
no other road but science, labcr, constan- 
cy,an ardent faith inthe future, obedi- 
ence to laws, and love for our country 
and fellow-man.”* 
Silva's verse is veryclear. Vigil says 
that one never comes across an obscure 
phrase or an extravagant metaphor, or 
any evidence of a style belonging to a de- 
cadent age. His complete poems were 
published in a separate volume in 1875, in 
Mexico, under the general title of ‘ Poe- 
sias.” Among the pvems in this volume, 
are: ‘To Hildago,” “*To the Memory of 
Acufia,” * Charity,” ‘* Youth,” ‘* Expan- 
sions,” and ** My Brothers, the Workmen 
of Contreras.” 


FLORES, FRIAS AND PAZ, 


Manual Flores is an elegiac poet of 
strong sentiment and marked individual- 
ity. Twoof his more important poemsare 
‘* Passion Flowers” and ‘‘Local Pages.” He 
has likewise produced a number of excel- 
lent translations. Frias y Soto was orig- 
inally a publicist, but later turned his 
attention to poetry and fiction. His poems 
have never been collected. His two satiri- 
cal novels are ‘** Vulcan ” and **TheSon of 
the State.” Ireneo Paz was also a period-» 
ical writer, but labored in the other fields 
of poetry and fiction. His poems are en- 
titled “‘ Thistles and Violets,”in three 
volumes. His novels are “ The Rock of 
Sacrifice,” ‘‘Guadelupe,” ‘‘Love and Pun- 
ishment,” and “Dona Marina.” 


POETICAL TRANSLATORS. 


The reproduction of the more notable 
poems of the Old World has not been for- 
gotten by the Mexican poets. Some of 
the translations preserve all the fire and 
strength of the original. Colina has 
translated the *‘ Parisina” of Byron and 
the “‘Supreme Piety” of Victor Hugo. 
Ortiz, besides producing a volume of 
original poems, has written many trans- 
lations from the classic authors of France 





* Vigil,“ Protogo, Poestas de Agapito Stiva,” p. vill 
Mexico : 14%5. 
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and Italy. An excellent piece of vigorous 
reproduction is his rendering of. Silvio 
Pellico’s tragedy, ‘‘ Francesca de Rimini.” 
Bishop de Oca has written ‘‘ Poetic Diver- 
sions,” and translations of the Bucolics 
of Virgil and the Odes of Pindar. Bar- 
cena has been a busy author, especially in 
the department of natural legends. He 
has made a spirited translation of Byron’s 
‘*Mazeppa.” His skill in criticism \has 
been evinced by an excellent study ongthe 
Mexican poet Goroztiza. Segura has g1p- 
plied his countrymen with a beaut4ful 
translation of Schiller’s ‘“‘Song of the 
Bell.” 

This process of translation is constantly 
going on in the literary circles of Mexico. 
It will increase with time, as the master- 
pieces of foreign literature become bet- 
ter known to the aspiring young Re- 
public. 

There are many other Mexican authors, 
for the most part quite young as yet, who 
have made important contributions to 
the poetic and general literary wealth of 
the country. The jurist Marocho has em- 
ployed his leisure hours in verse, but his 
poems have not been collected as yet. 
Mexia, Cosmes, Zarate, Zaragosa, Cos- 
tera, and Alfaro have already given 
abundant promise of reflecting honor on 
the literature of Mexico during the tran- 
sitional period from the nineteenth to the 
twentieth century.* Caballero has pub- 
lished the ‘‘ Album Queretano” and * An 
Angel’s Testament.’’ Monroy has pro- 
duced a number of small poems anda 
comedy entitled ‘‘ The Other Life.” From 
the pen of Elizalde there have appeared 
several poemsand dramas. 

The capital, Mexico City, cannot be 
said to monopolize the literary fertility 
and aspiration of the Republic of to-day. 
The old provincial life was subdivided. 
The whole country had its minute sec- 
tions, and each had its central source of 
power. The far-off places were  fre- 
quently distinguished for their wealth, 
fashion and culture. The same state of 
things exists to a more marked degree in 
the Republic. Each state has its capital, 
and in many instances there are literary 
groups and circles, from which there 
emerge men who produce works which 
reflect honor upon the whole land. The 
tendency is to go to the capital of the 
country—a law which has prevailed 
among men of letters, as of commerce, 
ever since the old Athenian days. 

For example, Rivas, of Yucatan, has 
written several dramas, which are of great 
worth. Baturoni, of Vera Cruz, has also 
contributed dramatic works to the gene- 
ral literature of his country. Valle, of 
Guanajuato, has written a number of 
poems. Rousset’s poetry first saw the 
light in Zacatecas. Puebla, San Luis Po- 
tosi, Toluca, Orizaba. and other cities 
remote from the City of Mexico have pro- 
duced their literary celebrities, and, with 
the present rise and development of a lit- 
erary spirit throughout the country, the 
guild of writers will steadily grow in 
number and influence. 

' But while Mexico has produced its 
poets, who have represented every kind 
of verse, she has also furnished safe crit- 
ics to pronounce judgment on them. Ola- 
varria y Ferrari has supplied the best 
book on the literature of the country. 
The title is somewhat misleading—‘‘The 
Literary Art in Mexico.”+ This work has 
a limited circulation, having never ap- 
peared in Mexico, and not having ap- 
peared in any other than the Spanish lan- 
guage. Itis divided into four chapters, 
and characterizes very justly the more 
notable litterateurs of Mexico during the 
last fifty years. Dr. Fuentes y Betan- 
court, educated in Cuba and Madrid as a 
priest, but now a Protestant professor in 
the State of Vera Cruz, has distinguish- 
ed himself asa critic of the contempo- 
rary poets of Mexico. He also produced 
acritique on the Cuban poetess, Luisa 
Perez de Zambrana, which was published 
at Havana. His brochure on ‘“ Poetry 
and its Fundamental Kinds” is a dealing 
with the subject in general, and not with 
the men who have made poetry their chief 


* Caballero, “ Historia Bienal dela Republica Mexi- 
cana,” pp.8if. Mexico, 1883. 

+” El Arte Literario en Mexico.” Segunda Edicion. 
Madrid : n. 4. 





field. His studies on Plaza and Acufia 
were originally delivered before the Mu- 
seo Hidalgo, of Mexico City, and after- 
ward published in Los Estados de Mexico. 
His exposure of the pessimism and arrant 
skepticism of Plaza is a remarkable piece 
of analysis. It would do honor to the 
critical school under any sky. 
BuFrraLo, N. Y. 
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THE MORAL MISSION OF THE 
PULPIT. 


BY PROF. M. VALENTINE, D.D., LL.D. 








Has the pulpit a just sense of this mis- 
sion? If so, is it rightly accomplishing 
it? These questions are forced to the 
front again, not only by current ethical 
discussions, but by various theological 
tendencies. Warning has recently been 
sounded against misleading ethical theo- 
ries taught in many of our colleges and 
universities, in consequence of which 
inadequate and weakening views of the 
ground and obligations of moral law are 
held in the pulpit as well as other high 
places of influence. The old allegation 
that the Church’s common doctrine of 
justification by faith cuts the nerves of 
moral motive, continues to be repeated 
on every side. Occasionally, perhaps, 
that truth may be so unfairly presented 
as to allow antinomian effects. In some 
degree, the pulpit is charged with failure 
to insist properly on the divine necessity 
of practical righteousness, through a too 
exclusive habit, on the one hand, of beat- 
ing over and over dry dogmas, or, on the 
other hand, of laboring simply to excite 
idle enotional fervor and super-mundane 
religious hopes. Neither extreme can 
send the full moral power into life. Doc- 
trinal preaching may be made mere in- 
tellectualism. Religion may be allowed 
to rest under the simple experiences of 
faith, peace, joy and profession, substi- 
tuting pious feeling for right living. Too 
much, also, is it still the case that, under 
the idea that the funetions of the Church 
are purely spiritual, as,indeed, it may be 
conceded they are, it is held back from 
co-operation in moral reforms and in pro- 
moting the true order of society. Inaddi- 
tion to this, in some quarters a ritualistic 
routine is made to satisfy the religious 
conception, leaving the life unquickened 
and untransformed by the services of the 
Church. Over against all this, and not 
less false to the true moral power of the 
ministry, Christianity is, in many places, 
resolved into mere ‘‘ ethical culture,” and 
the pulpit, devoting itself solely to mo- 
ralities, surrenders the redemptive power 
of Christianity and ceases to wield its 
true spiritual divine energy for the re- 
generation of life. Altogether, from 
these and other causes, the moral results 
of preaching are not fully attained, and 
the shortcoming is serious enough to jus- 
tify renewed and earnest attention to this 
subject. 

We have no disposition to depreciate 
what the pulpit is doing. No man that 
observes the life of the Church and 
marks the forces which go from it into 
the order and welfare of our land, can 
fail to recognize the immense moral ser- 
vice it is achieving. Despite the acces- 
sion to power of the press and general 
education, the pulpit still stands as one 
of the foremost moral forces in our land 
—in Christendom. The vast majority of 
pulpits are grandly efficient. Through 
divine energies which come from the 
teaching and grace of the Gospel, they 
give supremacy to the highest ethical 
ideals, and purify character and life un- 
der the strongest and most impressive 
moral motives that can control human 
conduct. But unquestionably the high- 
est moral efficiency of the pulpit still 
waits on a better appreciation of the 
work to be done and the true way of ac- 
complishing it. 

Two things are now indisputable. One 
is that Christianity is supremely ethical. 
All its divine provisions of grace, work- 
ing through faith, forgiveness, regenera- 
tion, and the whole Church cultus, axe 
adjusted to the recovery of men to God 
and righteousness. The movement and 
result sought through all its means and 
processes are expressed by an apostle: 
“This is the will of God, even your sanc- 





tification.” The goal of its work is the 
establishment of saved souls in the true 
life of holiness, a new ethical creation. 
In Christianity there can be no divorce of 
religion from morality. In the redemp- 
tive plan and process, Heaven has for- 
ever married justification and sanctifica- 
tion. The heathen notion of religion as 
something apart from moral life, the Gos- 
pel has thrust forever out of sight. Not 
Heaven as a place merely, but Heaven as 
a state is the terminus ad quem for the 
work of redeeming grace. Christianity 
looks to character, and only thus tocom- 
munion of men with God and endless 
happiress. Christ 'is a true Saviour be- 
cause he saves his people from their sins. 

The other thing is that the pulpit must 
keep this ethical aim in view. The pul- 
pit, more than any other agency, stands 
for the whole spiritual work of Christian- 
ity. It seeks immediately, indeed, to se- 
cure various actsand experiences through 
which men enter into a state of grace 
and acceptance with God. But whatever 
raay be its specitic and direct objects, 
such as leading men through the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, to repentance, faith, 
the privileges of pardon, adoption and 
heirship inan eternal inheritance, it is, 
in and through all these steps, to bring 
into victory the moral principles of the 
Sermon onthe Mount, the holiness of 
character and conduct belonging to the 
kingdom of Heaven. 

But the facts already referred to make 
it certain that many pulpits are working 
in ignorance or disregard of the laws 
under which alone the work can 
be done. These are understood only in 
view of the fundamental relation of 
divine grace to morality. This relation 
must be clearly fixed and kept in mind. 
Misconceiving or overlooking it is the 
cause of much blundering and loss of 
power. 

It needs to be remembered, for instance, 
that it was not at all the primary purpose 
of the Gospel to reveal the moral duties. 
As these arise in and from the actual re- 
lations of men, they are in large degree 
discerned in the intuitions or perceptions 
of the natural conscience. The so-called 
‘* cardinal virtues” have been generally 
recognized apart from supernatural reve- 
Jation. Pagan thought has produced 
elaborate ethical codes, and the distinc- 
tions of duty have been to a great degree 
clearly discriminated. Prior to the Gos- 
pel, moreover, the whole legal dispensa- 
tion had been teaching man’s relations to 
God and his fellow-men, and the result- 
ing moral obligations. It is true, how- 
ever, that Christianity has added im- 
mensely to our knowledge of human 
duty. It has disclosed new relations and 
set the old ones in a new light. It has 
brought them all under the illumination 
of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. Ethical distinctions have 
gained clearness and breadth like the in- 
creased clearness of the landscape when 
the morning floods it with light. It is 
conceded by even the rejecters of Christ, 
that the ethical excellence of Christianity 
1s a unique glory in human history, es- 
pecially in the summary of all duty 
under the law of love and the action of 
unselfish goodness. 

But the real relation of grace to moral- 
ity is that of furnishing motive force and 
enabling power. It supplies the only ade- 
quate energy to turn the moral percep- 
tions into regulative effect. Men’s natu- 
ral discernment of the right and good 
are, alone, lamentably far from proving 
effective for practical holiness and excel- 
lence, against the depravity of their 
hearts and the temptations of evil. All 
natural systems have this fatal lack, that 
they are without sufficient motive power. 
Nothing in all history is clearer or more 
impressive than the impotence of even 
the sharpest moral discriminations, and 
their insufficiency to produce the holy 
life, in conformity with their directions. 
They have light, but no power. They are 
all, at best, like the cold shinings of the 
aurora borealis on the ice and snow. 
They warm nothing into life; they pro- 
duce no fruits of righteousness. The true 
moral life, that is the life of duty to both 
God and men, the life of purity and love, 
the life which reflects the thought and 
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image of God, is an impossibility ¢jq ” 
Christ, through his truth and Spirit i, 


redemption, recovers new life to the soy} _ 


and establishes the divine energies of 
grace in the heart, the supernaturgj 
powers of salvation from sin and vi 
over depravity. The paralysis on the 
moral life can be lifted in no other way, 
The Gospel supplies the dynamic—the 
only adequate dynamic for a sin-conquer. 
ing, world-overcoming moral life, ] 
opens the only fountain of effective spir. 
itual power to purify personal life, fami. 
ly life and society, and to reinstate the 
supremacy of righteousness. What Na- 
ture cannot do, Christ’s grace energizing 
in the heart and conscience does. The 
depravity which enslaves is broken by 
regeneration. The tides of the soul's 
strong love are turned to what is good, 
When the sense of duty is reinforced by 
love of duty, a new morality, supernat- 
ural, yet that for which our nature wag 
made, is the blessed product. It is thus 
alone that ‘‘the power above us which 
makes for righteousness ” becomes the 
sufficient power for righteousness in hu- 
man life, ‘‘ an inward and spiritual actiy- 
ity having for its characters increased 
sweetness, increased light, increased life, 
increased sympathy.” 

A peculiarity must be distinctly noted 
here—that this supernatural grace is the 
only power that can bring the moralities 
under the action and transformation of 
self-forgetting love. The blight of self. 
ishness which cankers virtue when it is 
simply used, as our human depravity 
uses it, for the sake of personal ad- 
vantage, can be overcome only when the 
right is inspired by the love of God and 
the love of man. We remember Dr, 
Newman’s happy statement : ‘‘ Virtue is 
its own reward, and brings with it the 
truest and highest pleasures; but they 
whocultivate it for pleasure’s sake are self- 
ish, not religious, and will never gain the 
pleasure because they can never have the 
virtue.” When the constraining love of 
Christ takes control of the heart, the 
whole life comes under the training of a 
new power and grows into the unselfish 
goodness which is the richest feature of 
ethical excellence and joy. 

This relation of grace to morality shows 
the true way in which the pulpit is to ac- 
complish its moral mission. It cannot be 
done by a pulpit which rejects the truths 
of redemption and renewing grace and 
falls back on mere ethical culture, 
preachiig the moral duties without the 
help and enforcement of a genuine Gos- 
pel of supernatural recovery and life. It 
cannot be done by a pulpit which turns 
away from the message of the Gospel and 
finds its themes and staple of thought 
and interest in the secularities of life, the 
journals of science or the columns of the 
newspaper. It cannot be rightly done by 
a pulpit when it is made a mere philo- 
sophical essayist and continually dis- 
cusses themes of the Gospel instead of 
preaching the Gospel itself. It cannot be 
done by the pulpit that simply strives to 
fill the intellect of the hearers with the 
classified dogmas and remote distinctions 
of speculative theology, however correct 
these may be, but fails to press the warm 
truths of redemption and salvation on the 
heart, the conscience and the life. Nor 
canthe work be rightly done by a pul- 
pit which so separates the religious 
life from social, civil or public obligations _ 
as to withhold the help of church-mem- ~ 
bers from co-operation in common efforts 
to overthrow wrong customs, social evils 
or unrighteous traffics, which work 
wretchedness and ruin. The reformato- 
ry power of Christian citizenship has thus 
been, in many places, left below its right 
grade. There are still relics of the class 
of ministers too religious to touch a ballot, 
or who look on civii law as too profane & 
thing to be invoked in the interests of 
moral order, the repression of public 
wrongs, and the excision of cancerous 
spots from society. It may well be ques- 
tiowed, too, whether a pulpit that, under 
ap of the-various thoorias °~couraging 
“1 eger hopes” of post-mortem ® lvation, 
is ‘,bating its persuasion of ™°P «by the 
te rors of the Lord,” is not also impalt- 
ir g whe-cane of responsibility and relax- 
ing the control of moral laws, A ONG. 
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throw the righteousness of God into the 
background, without its due restraint on 
wrong-doing. And tho the Gospel makes 
the divine love the grand power to gain 
and hold the human heart for duty, even 
the Christian life, only in part sanctified, 
still needs the invigoration of an undi- 
minished sense of responsibility. 

The true method for the minister, 
therefore, is to work from the standpoint 
of the Gospel as a supernatural saving 

wer, a religious power. But this is to 
be held directly and unflinchingly to its 
true and full ethical end. The immedi- 
ate aim of the preacher is to secure the 
religious experiences of faith and re- 
newal, by the truth, as it is in Jesus, un- 
der the Holy Spirit. Without this his 
whole office fails. Christ crucified must 
be held as the wisdom and power of God 
tosalvation.. This is primary. To make 
this religious aim secondary to anything 
is to forget and annul the immediate 
function of the pulpit. Then the whole 
dynamic for the moral life is lost and im- 
possible. On the other hand, to permit 
the religious power to stop in religion and 
exhaust its meaning and foree in mere 
acts of worship or in subjective experi- 

ences of joy and happy contemplation, 
without moving forward into moral char- 
acter and active doing of good, is to dis- 
regard the grand ethical aim of redemp- 
tion for both personal life and the blood- 
bought Church. The whole spiritual 
power of true religion is to become the 


true manifestation, as the life-force of 
the vine pushes bud into bloom and bloom 
into fruit. The notion of detaching reli- 
gion, and permitting it to exercise itself 
alone in the religious element, would be 
about as much of a failure as the locomo- 
tive which is left uncoupled to the train 
to be drawn to its destination. 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
BURG, PENN. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 








NEXT to the relics of a saint in their 
attraction for the human mind are the 
relics of a crime. The most popular 
object on view in London is probably the 
guillotine knife at Madame Toussaud’s 
which chopped off the heads of the French 
aristocracy; and the Black Museum in 
Scotland Yard treads closely on its heels. 
But in England we have not yet learned 
how to take the fullest advantage of this 
love of sensation. We do not dispose of 
the effects of murdered persons by auction. 
The Messrs. Christie have doubtless been 

asked to sell some very queer things in 

their time, but not the basin in which a 
London Prauzini has washed his blood- 
stained hands. In Paris that interesting 
object, which had nothing but associa- 
tion to recommend it, went for seventy- 
seven francs. The novel (‘ Le Jueur’’) 
which his victim was reading when she 
received her death-stroke, and the cost 
price of which was three francs and a half, 
fetched ninty-five francs, whileachiffonier 
which bore the marks of the murderer’s 
fingers, realized no less than 425. To 
furnish a house entirely with such 
souvenirs would cost more than giving 
Messrs. Gillot carte blanche; but what an 
attraction it would be! Why does not 
some lady of fashion start a ‘‘ salon” thus 
decorated for the créme de la crime ?—all 
guilt. 

Notwithstanding the doubts whicn one 
feels about kleptomaniacs, I suppose 
thieving must really be attractive to 
some people for its own sake. Otherwise 
how can the appropriation of articles 
that not only cannot be realized, but the 
possession of which cannot be acknowl- 
edged, be explained. A Parisian gentle- 
man, M. Libri, who had an agency “for 
the purpose of examining documents and 
parchments concerning noble families,” 
has also been collecting them on his own 
account. He has stolen twenty-four nran- 
uscripts from the National Library, an- 
sisting of charters, letters, diplomas, «hd 
Papal bulls, dating from the days: of 
Charlemagne, and valued at £40,000. Ti ay 
have ‘all been found hidden under-:a 


such things, if of any, it might be surely 
said that they were of no use to anybody 
but the owners. He couldn’t say he 
came over with Charlemagne—as so 
many of us say about William the Con- 
queror—and was made his literary execu- 
tor, for he would “‘come over” nobody 
with such a statement. If, on the other 
hand, he was waiting for Charlemagne to 
be forgotten, what would be the use of 
his manuscripts then? One can hardly 
imagine M. Libri’s motives to have been 
honorable, but one doesn’t like to say so. 
I don’t understand them. 

A dreadful tale comes from Fife, N. B. 
In a small town in that county, a shop 
was found one Sabbath morning with 
goods displayed in the window, just as if 
it had been a ‘‘ lawful day.” In Regent 
Street, such a sight is not so uncommon 
(tho highly improper) because iron bars 
sometimes fill the place of shutters; but 
here there were no bars. The little com- 
munity, headed by their Mayor, gathered 
round the spot aghast; sacrilege they 
knew had been committed, and robbery 
and murder seemed the only explanation 
of the phenomenon. And, after all, it 
turned out that the tradesman was a 
poet, and, rapt in his divine afflatus, had 
gone to bed without shutting up his shop. 
Considering that in a single town in 
Scotland—I think it is Paisley—there are 
reputed to be no less than fifty poets, it is 
marvelous that the catastrophe has not 
occurred before. 

There is to be an end, it seems, to ju- 
venile companies upon the stage. Young 
Roscius may still appear when found, but 
he must be “‘ supported” by adults. No 
one is now to be allowed to make a tour 
in the Provinces with a theatrical com- 
pany whose united ages amount to less 
than twenty-one years. This is another 
blow to Paterfamilias who doesn’t know 
what to do with his boys and girls. It 
must have been very nice to get from 
three to ten shillings a week for them, 
and to feel that they were achieving fame 
and being boarded out. I know one poor 
gentleman with six boys of all ages, who 
thought of going out with them as a band, 
but none of them could play upon any- 
thing. He wants to know whether tab- 
leaux vivants are forbidden, and if not 
proposes to represent the ‘‘ Seven Ages of 
Man ” in the public streets. There is a 
little difficulty about the eldest boy, but 
he is confident in his own powers to look 
‘*the lean and slippered pantaloon” and 
still more so in the histrionic abilities of 
the baby. 

An officer in Vienna vehemently op- 
posed to nineteenth-century ideas, has just 
left his fortune to anephew on condition 
that he shall never read a newspaper. If 
he is once caught transgressing this stipu- 
ulation the money is to go elsewhere. It 
is probable that the next heir will keep a 
sharp eye upon this gentleman, and put 
papers in his way, as armor was placed 
in that of the Maid of Orleans. What an 
ordeal it would be in this country, where 
one can’t move out-of-doors without the 
latest edition being poked under one’s 
nose! Think of an invitation to “look at 
the paper” in a railway carriage being 
one’s ruin ? I should havea novel printed 
in columns always in my hand, and when 
the spy pounced upon me cry, ‘‘ Yah, its 
not a newspaper,” till he got tired of it. 
In England © gap acourt of law would 
set aside Such a will—a decision that 
would be applauded by journals of every 
shade of opinion. 

One had really begun to hope that the 
day of your practical joker was over; 
that—always with the exception of the 
fool, who points what he believes (as if 
his belief was worth anything) an un- 
loaded gun at his mother or sister, and 
with a playful ‘“‘ Pop, bang, fire!” shoots 
her dead—we had done with mere “ sells” 
and ‘‘thoaxes”; and lo! there has arisen 
from his grave a more mischievous dolt 
than any, as if to prove the survival of the 
unfittest. His fun consisted, he tells us, 
in advertising for clerks at £150 a year, 
and in seeing how many poor fellows he 
could get to answer him. The outra- 
geous cruelty of the thing never seems to 
have struck him; or, as is more probable, 
the hundred pounds bet he had made 





bushel in the shape of a bookcase. Of 


ture in the world as your professional ; 
betting man—outweighed that considera- 
tion. The fact that more than 3,000 of 
his victims sent him an advance fee of | 
fiveshillings has got him into trouble with 
thelaw ; but lam only speaking of the 
practical joke to which he has himself 
confessed. If I was an Eastern Cadi, and 
the criminal, as in this case, was pos- 
sessed of great wealth, he should pay 
back a pound for each shilling, and send 
an autograph apology in every instance. 
This would be poetical justice indeed ; for 
if he disliked letter-writing as much as I 
do, he wouldn’t forget that in a hurry ; 
and tho 3,000 people or so might have 
a bad opinion of me, without caring much 
about it, it would be a very different 
thing to feel that their views were cor- 
roborated under my own hand and seal. 
Some philosophers lay the greatest 
stress in all human action on the motive. 
If you mean well, no matter what harm 
you do (so long, of course, as it isn’t to 
the philosophers), then all is well. But 
this motive is sometimes difficult to get 
at. Avery remarkable instance of this 
is graphically described by a Birmingham 
journal. A well-known jail bird, who 
had just beaten his mother with a fire- 
shovel, was being marched off to prison 
by a police sergeant when the cries of a 
female were heard. ‘‘ Do you hear that? 
some poor thing is being ill-treated,” cried 
the prisoner, and, twisting himself free, 
he rushed away. When the sergeant 
reached the scene he found his bird, in- 
stead of having flown, as he expected, 
had flown at the other ruffian, and pinned 
him to the ground. ‘“ After all,” he 
thought, as he escorted both prisoners to 
the lock-up, ‘‘there must be some good 
in this fellow ; the sight of a woman in 
distress—-but then he cut his own mother 
about so with that shovel.” ‘Why did 
you pin that man?” he inquired, confi- 
dentially. ‘I pinned him because I 
meant to have a pal to-night, and I have 
got one,” was the unexpected reply. This 
desire of having a companion in misfor- 
tune is the substitute which some people 
keep for sympathy. When Jack Wytton 
out hunting rode into the gravel-pit and 
broke his leg and the farmer who rode 
after him did the same, the latter, we are 
told, was very indignant. ‘‘ Why did not 
you holloa out, Squire?” he exclaimed. 
‘* Hush, you fool !” was the soft rejoinder. 
‘* We shall have the pit full of them di- 
rectly.” One forgives the Squire for his 
humor, but the motive, which is unhap- 
pily common enough, is one of the mean- 
est that moves the human breast. 

It is well known that a particular kind 
of crime has as great a fascination for 
criminals as certain forms of vice have 
for profligate persons. A poisoner is sel- 
dom contented with sending one individual 
out of the world, but at the same time 
scorns any other means for getting rid of 
his fellow-creatures. A thief who has 
once committed sacrilege is generally 
found to confine his professional attention 
to consecrated buildings, as tho those 
which were not sacred were literally pro- 
fane, but a passion for arson is, so far as 
I know, a novelty. At Highgate, how- 
ever, a mild young milkman has not only 
pleaded guilty to ever so many charges of 
incendiarism, but volunteered a confes- 
sion of its great temptation for him, 
objects of Nature being only attrac- 
tive to him if they were combustible. 
To burn the heather off the moun- 
tain side would have been bliss indeed to 
him, but unfortunately he lived in the 
South. ‘I went quietly along the road,” 
he says, ‘‘until I came to Mr. Piper's hay- 
stack; then Itook out a match and set 
fire to it.” He couldn’t resist it. ‘‘I was 
in Mr. Trinder’s garden, and just lighted 


saint it would have been Guy Fawkes. If 
hehad possessed sagacity enough he 
would undoubtedly have set the Thames 
on fire. 

Some people are always expressing their 
contempt for the intelligence of our de- 
tective police, but for my part I think 
highly of it. If a man stole anything 
from me and hid himself in the wilder- 
ness of London I should give him up 





upon it—for there is no such callous crea- 


up the hedge.” If he had had a patron’ 


pursue him would seem to me like look- 
ing for a very sharp needle in a large 
bundle of hay; yet somehow or other 
the police generally find their man. A 
curious example of their sagacity lately 
occurred at Liverpool. A man died sud- 
denly on a tramcar; he had no address 
about him, but in his pocket were a pair 
of live carrier pigeons. These would not 
have helped ordinary persons to discover 
his identity. If they had been asked what 
was to be done with these birds they 
would probably have replied (d@ la Toots) 
‘put them in a pie.” But the police 
wrote ona slip of paper ‘‘Come to the 
Detectives’ Office at once,” tied it round 
a pigeon’s neck and set the bird at liber- 
ty. In half an hour the son of the de- 
ceased arrived at the place indicated, 
and the identitication was made. 

A young gentleman at Brussels, who 
had set a good example to all of his age 
and sex, by getting married at the Hétel 
de Ville, has unfortunately refused to 
set another by going to church afterward 
for the nuptial benedictiom His mother- 
in-law has brought an action for the dis- 
solution of the marriage on account of 
this contumacy. In these times, when 
husbands are so scarce, it seems strange 
that a lady in her position should wish to 
get rid of a suitor for a cause so slight. 
But in Brussels the clerical party are very 
powerful, and the faces of all respectable 
people are set against young men who 
will not go to church. In England (circa 
1655) this was the form of indictment 
against an offender of this class: ‘‘ That 
he did devilishly and perniciously ab- 
stain from coming to church to hear di- 
vine service.” The charge was so worded 
against John Bunyan. 

It is all very well for kings to imitate 
the Eastern monarch who had a fancy for 
looking about him incog., but it does not 
do for queens—if they are young and 
good-looking. One of them, walking un- 
attended in the streets of Florence the 
other day, had ‘‘ words of ‘admiration” 
whispered in her horrified ear by two 
strange gentleman. ‘‘She fled,” says the 
courtly journal which describes the out- 
rage, ‘‘and, very much upset, entered a 
cab and drove hastily to her residence.” 
It is, at least, a satisfaction to reflect that 
she was not upset after she entered the 
cab, instead of before it. The two strange 
gentlemen, it is also pleasant to think, 
are not quite easy in their minds, now 
that they have become aware of their 
little mistake. Ina moment of emotion 
evoked by majestic beauty, an impres- 
sionable youth might exclaim, ‘‘ My 
queen” (as in the ballad), but he would 
be very considerably embarrassed at find- 
ing the epithet was personally appropri- 
ate. 

A housemaid, aged thirteen, at Boston 
(our Boston), has been charged with at- 
tempting to killa baby by “‘ nipping its 
nose.” She affirms that that is the way of 
killing them which has been much recom- 
mended to her by baby farmers of that 
town. It seems a very strange operation 
and also rather a difficult one, for babies 
have hardly any nose to nip. The most 
probable, and certainly the most charita- 
ble explanation of the conduct of this 
new Susan Nipper, is that she heard 
something about putting a child’s nose 
out of joint—which is said to happen to 
No. 1 in the nursery when it is super- 
seded by No. 2—and took in a literal 
sense what was only intended in a meta- 
phorical one. ‘‘ What one baby does to 
another,” she may have said to herself 
‘*must surely be an innocent act for me 
todo.” I believe a good deal of harm 1s 
done in the girl world by using metaphors 
instead of plain speaking. 

There were times, when, asa boy, I 
have wished that I belonged to some royal 
family or another. Shakespeare, it is 
true, informed one ‘‘ Uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown.” If it were worn in- 
stead of a night-cap I could easily believe 
it, but [had a general notion that this 
was said to make one satisfied with one’s 
own lot, and prevent one’s hankering 
after ambitious projects. Philosophers 
and poets often use this depreciatory lan- 
guage, I notice, about things that were 





(like a riddle) and never expect to see 
him again unless he gave himse# up. To 
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viahle, I have attendedtoo many public 
Aioners, and assisted at too many cere- 
monials myself to believe now that a life 
divided between them and amusemeats 
oan be adesirable one; but this last 
revelation apov1t the Rattenberg matri- 
moaiil diffizulty, destroys any illusion 
thar s‘i!l might linger about the matter. 
It often happens in middle class life that 
a hard-hearted parent, or wicked uncle, 
puts his footdown and forbids the bans 
of marrige with our Jemima; but what 
is thit, as an obstacle, compared with 
what is said to be now preventing Prince 
and Princess from rusbing across Eur »pe 
into one another’s arms. An old gentle- 
man, whois norelative at all, and from 
whom they have noreason to entertain 
the sma'lest expectations. interferes with 
the course of trne love, not that he cares 
persona'ly one half-penny whether they 
wed or not, but merely to please another 
gentleman in another country, to whom 
be thinks such analliance will be dis 
tasteful. Such aninterference with the 
liverty of the subject would nct be tolerat- 
ed for an instant, but when one is a Prince 
one must beh»ve as such and kiss the iron 
hind of circumnstince instead of the soft 
finger tips of our Jemima. 

A paper well known in the religious 
world draws attention to what it not 
inaptly terms the *‘ ghoulish” sentiment 
which still hangs about certain sects, and 
finds expression in their orgars. In one 
of them the other week as many instances 
of sudden death as could be raked to- 
gether were printed in a column, ending 
in asort of frantic rhapsody. in which 
the word ** Death” was repeated in four 
different styles of printing. In another 
number there was a poetical composition 
supposed to be written by a person in 
Hades who, i* the position were occupied 
by anotber mstsad of himself, would 
evilentiy derive au enormous satisfaction 
from tae contemplation of it. Even as it 
is, there is acertain complacency in his 
reflections, which is most remarkable: 

“ Yes. I must dwell in torturing despair, 

As many years as atoms in the air; 

When these are spent as many thousands 

more 

As grains cf sand upon the ocean shore; 

When tisese are gone, as Many to ensue, 

As blades of grass and drops of morning 

dew; 

When these expire as many millions more 

As moments in the millions past before.” 
And s0 on. in arithmetical progression. 
Toe association of the cheerful muse with 
pessimism of this kind is, to say the least 
of it, unusual, I only remember one 
specimen of its expressicn in prose. 
During the centroversy over the word 
aionios, as descriptive of the duration of 
future punishwent, a great scholar was 
importuned by a lady of my acquaintance 
t> explain its meaning. ‘It does mean 
endless, does it not, doctor?’ ‘I don’t 
know about that, my dear madam,” he 
replied. ‘*1t means a vers long time, per- 
hays miilicns of years.” *‘ Well,” she 
exclaimed, with a sigh of relief, *‘ at all 
events that is some comfort.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE LEGAL PROTECTION OF MAR- 
RIAGE, 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, 








THAT the matriage laws of tre Urited 
States a:e in a bad condivion and con- 
tiibute to the evils of our system, or 
rather cxao;s of «divorce laws, has long 
been app»rert to every well informed 
person. The recent provision of Congress 
foc the collection of ststistics, therefore. 
intludes voth marnage and divorce, If 
tbe former shali seem to be made less of 
inthe report, which we may expect to 
got during the year, it will be due mainly 
to she fact that the material for statistics 
of marriage is more beyond our reach 
tun for staristics of divorce, even when 
it exists at all. But we probably can 
have a sammury of the various laws 
touching the formation as well as the 
dissolution of the family. 

Mean‘vhile a very important work is 
being done br Mr. Frank Gaylord Cook. a 
young liwyer of Boston, in a series of 
articles in the Atlantic Monthly. beginning 
witithe number for February. In them 
Mr. Cock attempts to give a correct his- 





torical sketch of the marriage celebration 
—first in Europe from the days of Rome, 
then in the colonial period of this 
country, and finally in the United States. 
He devotes an article to each of these 
divisions of the subject, his main purpose 
being to make a study of the American 
law in the perspective afforded by the 
historical and comparative method. 
Indeed, Mr. Cook seems to have done for 
the general reader on the marriage cele- 
bration what ex-President Woolsey did 
a little more than twenty years ago on 
divorce legislation. Should these papers 
be completed and published in a book, as 
it seems to me they should be, it will 
find a fit place beside the manual of Dr. 
Woolsey. Idonot know where else to 
look for a statement in compact form of 
the facts Mr. Cook has here brought to- 
gether. It has long seemed to me that 
sufficient notice has not been taken by 
Christian writers on the various topics of 
the Family of the profound influence of 
the Roman law in its lowest conception 
of the family over the regulations of 
Christendom on the institution. The 
ideas of individualism were then domi- 
nant, Marriage was a mere contract or 
private bargain. Tho Christianity was 
hostile in its spirit and ideals to this social 
conception and its morals, yet this later 
and low Roman law fastened itself upon 
the Church as its legal system, so that 
Christian legislation began on a low plane 
of law. Mr. Cook makes this very clear 
in respect to marriage. He shows that 
from the thirteenth century tothe middle 
of the sixteenth, ** merely the consent of 
the parties themselves made them hus- 
band and wife.” But the provision of the 
Roman law for the paternal consent or that 
of thefamily was left off. The abuses of 
this‘: free marriage” compelled that action 
of the Council of Trent by which the 
‘presence of the parish priest and two wit- 
nesses” was afterward made essential to 
all marriages in Roman Catholic commu- 
nities. This was the beginning of a great 
reform, which,in one way and another, 
reached nearly all Europe, and which led 
t» the recognition and protection by the 
Sate of the marriage celebration, tho on 
the theory that it 1s primarily a religious 
rite. 

The French Revolution introduced the 
nextreform. In this thecivil celebration 
of marriage was made obligatory. Its 
claim that marriage is primarily a civil 
institution was of course strenuously re- 
sisted by the Church of Rome. But the 
principle has steadily gained acceptance 
in law until now an obligatcry civil mar- 
riage, with the libertv to the parties to 
choose a religious ceremony besides, has 
become the legal custom of most Euro- 
pean countries. And its important as- 
sumption thatthe private interests or de- 
sires of individuals must always be held 
subject to the direct and deep concern of 
the State inevery marriage has every- 
where been jealously maintsined. It 
would also seem that while Europe has 


moved away from the notion that the 


marriage celebration may be a purely pri- 
vate affair, she bas carefully increased 
the safeguards of the celebration itself. 
This care extends to the qualification of the 
contracting partics, of the celebrants, and 
tothe registration of the whole transac- 
tion. Undoubtedly the excessive restric- 
tions of some European governments 
upon marriage have been attended with 
grave evils. But, if I understand the 
point, these evils are chargeable more to 
other things than to the reformatory 
measures of recent European law. 

From this broad stuay cf the Eurcpean 
law of marriage Mr. Cook takes up the 
history of American law with striking 
results. The reader is made aware of the 
singular fact that in theirown way and 
in furtherance of their own ends, the col- 
onists of New England anticipated by.a 
century and a half the cbiigatorv civil 
marrage which the French Revolution 
inaugurated in Europe. Bot they went 
so far in one direction as to throw the 
whole weight of custom against any re- 
ligious celebration, hesitating to forbid it 
legally only out of regard to English law. 
The way in which religious ceremonies 
were first tolerated and then became the 
dominant practiee is interesting but can- 





not be pursued here. But Mr. Cook says 
that the almost unbroken chain of evi- 
dence goes to show that nearly every- 
where the practice of marriage by private 
agreement without the intervention of 
some authoriz-d official. civil or ecclesias- 
tical, acting as a civil officer, was almost 
unknown to coloniallaw. The celebrated 
Lauderdale Peerage case of 1885 brought 
before the House of Lords only conflict- 
ing testimony as to the exception for a 
short time in the colony of New York. 
Any other exceptions in colonial times 
were insignificantly small and only go te 
prove the rule which Mr. Cook, in quot- 
ing Mr. Justice Gray, declares is applica- 
ble to all the colonies. The latter says: 
‘- It was never received here as common 
law that parties could by their own con- 
tract, without the presence of an offici- 
ating clergyman or magistrate, take each 
other as husband and wife, and so marry 
themselves.” The colonial system was 
that of optional civil marriage with some 
degree of regulation as to preliminary 
forms and public notice or record, but 
strongly opposed absolutely private mar- 
riages. 

The third article takes up the marriage 

celebration in the United States and is an 
account of another revolution, as Mr. 
Cook calls the steps in this movement. 
But ‘“‘this revolution has brought no re- 
form. On the contrary, it has destroyed 
the colonial system, and has introduced 
into cur law much of the insecurity, the 
irreverence, the license of the Middle 
Ages. Our common law to-day is the 
canon law that existed prior to the Coun- 
cil of Trent.” There is not space here, nor 
is it necessary to my present purpose to 
follow Mr. Cook, who lays the responsi- 
bility for the inauguration of this state of 
things upon Chancellor Kent, in the ac- 
count which he gives of the succession of 
decisions by which mere consent of the 
‘contracting” parties bas ceme to con- 
stitute marriage in eighteen states and 
in the District of Columbia, while prceba- 
bly in not more tban fouror five is the 
interposition of an authorized third pe» 
son clearly indispensable. ‘‘ Ours is the 
Roman law of Justinian minus the ele- 
ment of parental consent.” Mr. Cook 
shows that the system of modern Europe 
has grown out of a study of the marriage 
celebration as the creation of a social 
status—in its relation and consequences 
to society. The recent American treat- 
ment, onthe other hand, looks more to 
‘*its aspect as the exercise of a personal 
right—the right tomary. Its relaticn 
and consequences to society have been 
comparatively neglected.” And the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has de- 
clared this to be the law, unless a statute 
expressly declaring the contrary shall ex- 
ist in a given state. 

Whcn Mr. Cook reacies in the May Ai- 
lantic the subject of our present safe- 
guards of marriage in the qualifications cf 
the parties, the knowledge of the facts 
about them, consent of parents, obliga- 
tions of the celebrants and provisions for 
public record of the marital condition of 
our people, we shall get some startling in- 
formation. If I remember aright, not 
less than 2,000 persons in the city of Bos- 
ton alone are authorized by law to cele- 
brate marriage. In respect to legal pro- 
tection the family in the United States 
has had to take its chances more than in 
any other civilized country. A man’s 
house is vastly better protected by law 
than his family life. 

This article can give only meager hints 
of the compact work of these scholarly 
papers of Mr. Cook. No attempt is made 
at criticism of his positions. It is a bold 
thing in a young man to challenge the 
opiniors of Chancellor Kent and the 
great company of jurists who have fol- 
lowed in the same line. But the conten- 
tion of Mr. Cook as tothe law will not 
be easily set aside, while every one must 
see that his pleas for remedy in better 
statute law isastrong one. When com- 
pleted and put into a book, as ought to be 
done, these papers will take a place be- 
side the book of ex-President Woolsey, 
which did about the same work for d1- 
vorce legislation. They certuinly deserve 
a wide reading. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





GERMAN NOTES. 
BY THE COUN1ESS VON KROCKow, 








THE threatened resignation of Prites 
Bismarck, which was called “the crisig* 
here, and raised a storm of excitement, 
has made clear two things of yep 
manent moment: the increase of thecon. 
servative mistrust against the present 
court, and the view which the Chancellor 
takes of the ex-Prince of Bulgaria's mora} 
responsibilities. 

The German people are against the pro- 
posed marriage of Princess Victoria With 
Prince Alexander, the origin of the re 
cent trouble. Their opposition rests, ag 
enough articles of the press show, upon 
the fear of war being precipitated through 
the union by fault of the court, wheregs 
to avoid war they have but just made the 
sacrifice of granting the army seven bun. 
dred thousand additional men and thirty 
millions in money. 

The anxiety of the chauvinistic aristog. 
racy causes it to hope for postpcnement; 
their idea being, that should the affair 
pass over for decision to Frederick’s sue. 
cessor, the Gordian knot would be prompt. 
ly cut. They attribute if not sentimental 
weakness, yet painful susceptibility, to 
Frederick, whereas the very limitations 
of Crown Prince William are hailed ag 
giving promise of an unswerving, iron 
policy. The dying words of the late Em- 
peror to Prince William, ‘Respect the 
predjudices of the Czar,” are quoted 
anew, as lending their moral weight 
against the marriage, and pointing to the 
solution which the questiun should find, 

The North German Universal Gazeite, 
Prince Bismarck’s organ, quoted an article 
of the Cologne Gazette that gives the 
Chancellor’s views. In this it is declered 
that so long as the Eastern Questicn is 
not settled Prince Alexander cf Batten- 
berg must bear the stamp of a character 
indelebilis, which the once-worn Bulga- 
rian crown impressed. 

“For even to-day he remains the mam 
upon whose return the Bulgarians reckon. 
He wil! never be able to withdraw himself 
with honor from tbe moral duty of ccming 
to their aid, as an inspiring general, in case 
of a war with Russia, when they recognize 
the military incompetency of the Prince of 
Coburg, and call on him for help in their 
distress.’ 

The policy of the Prince Chancellors’, 
as he himself declared in his speech ef 
February 6th, is to keep Germany free 
from the Eastern complications, and 
hence the vehement opposition on his 
part to a mariage of Alexander into the 
German imperial family. 

The affair of the two young Princes is 
not new; but it comes for the first time 
to the public front. Whether Queen Vic- 
toria actually favors their union, or 
whether she is thought capable of favor- 
ing it because of the examples she has 
allowed of love matches of English 
princesses, it is, of course, impossible to 
affirm. She is accused of tavoring it and 
of baving planned to visit Berlin chiefly to 
employ her influence together with that 
of her granddaughter and the family, 
upon Ew peror Frederick. 

I say accused; for the German view of 
marriag? is not romantic on the whole, 
and the nation, besi:les, is used to seemg 
the house of Hohenzollern sacr'fice pri- 
vate sentiment, and compel sacrifices, 
until it has come to view any ea nest 
hesitation as a fault against tradition. 
From the times of the great Elector and 
of Frederick the Great, who married 
against his will himself and forced the 
marriage of his sister, down to the late 
Emperor, who first loved a private prin- 
cess (Princess Pauline Radzivii), the 
record of Prussian princes is full of cases 
similar to that of the young Victoria’s. 

Of course itis impossible among con- 
tradictory reports, to know whether the 
project has been given up entirely, or 
only for the present. 

A subject of popular interest bas for 
weeks been the floods. The territory now 
under water is over two hundred and 
sixty square miles, and the recent snow- 
fall that lasted thirty-six hours, is eX- 
pected to increase the existing misery and 
waste. Empress Victoria has traveled 


herself to the scene of devastation. There _ 
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7 weather is still extremely raw and cold. 
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‘were days when every hour brought dis- 
stches of alarm or of calamity. The 
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THE SYMBOLIC CITY. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Oxe of the visions which John had, 
when in the isle of Patmos, as he says, 
«for the word of God and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ,” and which he was 
directed tu *‘ write in a book,” was that 
of a great and beautiful city, intended as 
a symbol of the blessedness and glory of 
It was the last of a series of 
symbolic visions. The record of it is 
found in the twenty-first and the first five 
verses of the twenty-second chapters of 
the Book of Revelation. It follows im- 
mediately after the vision of the resur- 
rection of the dead and the general judg- 
ment. in which John “‘saw the dead, 
small and great, stand before God,” when 
“the books were opened, and another 
pook was opened, which is the book of 
life," and when “the dead were judged 
out of those things which were written 
in the books, according to their works.” 

All these visions, including that of the 
symbolic city, are to be regarded as rev- 
elations, and not as the poetic inventions 
of John’s mind. He says in respect to 
themall: **I John saw these things and 
heard them.” He also says that God 
“signified” them *‘ by his angel unto his 
servant John.” He tells us that the Lord 
Jesus spoke to him as follows: ‘+I Jesus 
have sent mine angel to testify unto you 
these things in the churches.” He de- 
clures that he bore record ‘‘ of all things 
that he saw.””’ He was commanded in the 
very outset of these visions to ‘‘ write” 
them ‘‘ina book.” This he did, and in 
the book described things as they were 
presented to him, whether in symbols or 
words, or both together. Judging of 
him by his own showing, we must con- 
clude that be was under supernatural il- 
lumination and guidance. This fact ar- 
pears on the face of the record. No kook 
in the New Testament so fully asserts 
its own inspiration as the Book of Reve- 
lation. 

Of the symbolic city which John saw, 
he speaks as ‘‘the holy city,” as ‘that 
great city,” as the “ new Jerusalem,” as 
“the holy Jerusalem,” and as ‘the 
tabernacle of God.” This city he saw 
‘‘coming down from God out of Heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band.” He at the same time heard a 
great voice out of Heaven saying: ‘* Be- 
hold, the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and he will dwell with them, and they 
shall be his people, and God himself shall 
be with them, and be their God. And 
God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall] 
there be any more pain; for the former 
things are passed away.” He saw one 
sitting on a throne who announced him- 
self to him as ‘ Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end,” declaring that he 
would ‘* make all things new,” assuring 
him that ‘“‘these words are true and 
faithful,” promising to“ give unto bim 
that is athirst of the fountain of the 
water of life freely,” saying that ‘he 
that overcumeth shall inherit all things,” 
and that he would be his God and he 
should be his son. and affirming that the 
ungodly of the several classes specified 
should ‘* have their part in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimestone, which 
is the second death.” 

John further informs us that he was by 
the angel of God carried ‘away in the 

Spirit to a great and high mountain,” that 
he might there behold the redeemed 
church of Christ, designated as ‘the 
bride, the Lamb’s wife,” and also that he 
might see ‘that great city, the holy 
Jerusalem, descending out of Heaven from 
God, having the glory of God.” The 
description of this city is as follows: 

It was‘ four square,” and the length 
and breadth and hight were just equal. 

It measured *‘ twelve thousand furlongs” 
or three hundred and seventy-five miles 
on each side, The city and the streets 
thereof were built of ‘* pure gold, clear as 


great and high,” that measured “a hun- 
dred and forty and four cubits,” or two 
hundred and sixteen feet in height. In 
this wall were twelve gates, always open, 
three on each side; and at each gate, 
which was one solid pearl, was stationed 
a watching angel. On these gates were 
engraved ‘“‘the names of the twelve 
tribes of the children of Israel.” The 
foundations of the wall were in twelve 
rows laid upon one another, and on them 
were engraved ‘‘the names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb.” The wall itself 
was made of jasper, and its foundations 
were ‘‘ garnished with ail manner of pre- 
cious stones.” There was no temple in 
that city, ‘for the Lord God Aimighty 
and the Lamb” were *‘ the temple of it.” 
There was no night there. ‘The city 
had no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon to shine in it; for the glory of the 
Lord did lighten it, and the Lamb” was 
‘the light thereof.” The inhabitants 
walked in this light, and the kings of the 
earth brought their glory and honor into 
this great city. Nothing entered there- 
in ‘‘ that defileth,” or ‘“* worketh abomi- 
nation,” or ‘*maketh a lie.” Those who 
were permitted to enter had their names 
‘* written in the Lamb’s book of life.” ‘“A 
pure river of water of life, clear as crys- 
tal, proceeding out of the throne of God, 
and of the Lamb” flowed by this city, 
and, ‘*in the midst of the street of it,” and 
on either side of this river grew the tree of 
life, yielding its fruit every month. The 
leaves of this tree had in them health- 
giving power. 
Such, in brief, is the description that 
John gives of this “‘ great city,” as it was 
presented to him by the angel of God. It 
is hardly necessary to say that no such 
city, as an objective reality, was ever 
built in this world by either God or man. 
It was by the angel placed before the 
mind of John as a symbol of Heaven; 
and, as such, he saw it. It had to him all 
the appearance of reality. The idea con- 
tained in this symbol is that of vastness, 
combined with great magnificence and 
glory. The imagery is wrought up to the 
highest degree of scenic grandeur that is 
possible in the use of earthly materials. 
The design of the symbol is to represent the 
greatness, glory and blessedness of Heaven 
as the final and eternal dwelling-place 
of those who ‘‘ have washed their robes 
and made them wkite in the blood of the 
Lamb.” These are the persons who have 
‘right to the tree of life,’ who are per- 
mitted to ‘‘enter in through the gate 
into the city,” from whose eyes all tears 
are wiped away, and from whose experi- 
ence all woes are banished. They will die 
no more. The Lamb will feed them, and 
lead them ‘‘ unto living fountains of wa- 
ters.” Their home in Heaven is symbol- 
ized by ‘‘the holy Jerusalem” which 
John saw and describes in the Book of 
Revelation. God, in his wisdom, saw fit 
to reveal Heaven to us by an earthly sym- 
bol, as well as by words. 
One does not, in order to receive the 
idea conveyed by this symbol, need to be 
a learned exegete, competent to trace out 
all the. minute shades of thought con- 
tuined therein. It is sufficient to grasp 
the general outline of the symbol as John, 
describes it, and then to remember that 
itis an earthly picture of the heavenly 
world. What we have in this picture is 
a city of gold and gems, of vast dimen- 
sions, with watching angels, watered by 
the river of life, where the tree of life 
grows, where God bas erected his throne, 
where his glory shines, where the Lamb 
dwells, where all woes and sorrows and 
curses are absent, from which all impu- 
rity is excluded, into which those whose 
names are *‘ written in the Lamb’s book 
of life” have abundaat entrance, and 
where they dwell forever under the ap- 
proving smile of God. It was not for his 
exclusive benefit, or for that of the seven 
churches of Asia to which the book was 
to be first sent, that Jobn had this in- 
spired vision and wrote it in a book. 
The vision was intended for the benefit, 
instruction and comfort of Christians in 
all ages and countries. Heaven, at least 
to some extent, is thereby brought to the 
level of our present apprehension. We 
see in the vision the ‘‘ far more exceeding 





crystal.” It was surrounded by “‘a wall 


Paul thought and wrote, We are en- 
abled to think of Heaven as a place, as a 
glorious place, as in its glory surpassing 
all other places in the universe, and as 
combining in itself everything in the way 
of blessedness and good that thought can 
conceive or the heart desire. 
Such a symbol, moreover, is well 
adapted to be helpful to thought in the 
present limitation and imperfection of 
our faculties. We here have no experi- 
ence in the spiritrealm. Our experience, 
while in the body, lies wholly in this 
world. We cannot carry our natural 
vision intothe next world, and see objects 
there as we seethemhere. The language 
we use primarily relates to the things of 
earth; and this is the language that God 
uses when he speaks to us in his Word. 
It is the only language that we can under- 
stand. Such being ovr ccndition, the 
Bible resorts to symbols and symbolic 
phrases as the means of making a path- 
way for our thoughts to the things that 
belong to another and different state of 
being. We have ‘the crown of life,” 
“the crown of righteousness,” ‘‘crowns 
of gold,” the ‘‘far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory,” the ‘ inherit- 
ance of the saints in light,” the inherit- 
ance ‘‘incorruptiblej and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away,” the melodies of 
song. and the like, to elevate and exalt 
our thoughts of the heavenly life. Such 
phrases are adapted to the limited range 
of our present knowledge. A city, such 
as theangel ‘‘signified” to John, as ke 
saw and describes, is the climax of this 
adaptation. Nothing, within the possi- 
bilities of human language. can exceed 
the glory and power of this symbol. It 
has been the charm of piety from that 
age to this, and will be to the end of 
time. One of the swectest hymrs that 
genius ever wrote, or faith ever sung, 
originally consisting of twenty-six verses, 
and referred tothe age of Queen Eliza. 
beth, has its basis and inspiratic n in ** the 
holy Jerusalem ” of the Book of Revela- 
tion. Hymnologists have reduced these 
verses to six, as follows: 
* Jerusalem! my happy home! 
Name ever dear to me! 


When shall my labors have an end, 
In joy and peace, in thee? 


“ Oh, when, thou city of my God, 
Shall I thy courts ascend, 
Where congregations ne‘er break up, 
And Sabbaths have no end? 


“There happier bowers than Eden's bloom, 
Nor sin nor sorrow know; 
Blest seats! thro’ rude and stormy scenes 
I onward press to you. 


** Why should I shrink at pain and wo? 
Or feel, at death. dismay? 
I’ve Canaan’s goodiy land in view, 
And realms of endless day. 


* Apostles, martyrs, prophets there 
Around my Saviour stand; 
And soon my friends in Christ below. 
Will join the glorious band. 


“ Jerusalem! my happy home! 

My soul still pants fer thee; 
Then shall my iabors have an end 

When I thy joys shall see.” 
God be praised that earth can sing such 
a song. God be praised for the rev: lation 
that makes it possible. God be praised 
for ‘‘the holy Jerusalem” of the Book of 
Revelation, which the angel “signified” 
unto ‘his servant John”—that symbol of 
the celestial city where saintship forever 
dwells, and in song immortal chants the 
hymn of redeeming love. God be praised 
that Christ is there in the glory of bis 
heavenly life. God be praised that sanc- 
tified poverty on earth there puts on the 
robes of light; that old age there forgets 
its weariness; that no tears are there 
shed and no sorrows there felt; that be- 
reavements are unknown there; that 
friends whom death has parted may there 
meet again: and that, after this short day 
of life has fled, we may there enter upon 
the endless life of blessedness and glory. 
Yes, let God be praised for the revelation 
that enriches the scenes of time by the 
radiance that comes from the skies. 
Why should we fear to die? Why 
should we spend a whole lifetime in 
bondage through ‘fear of death?’ Why 
should we shrink from the grave? Why 
should we cling with such tenacity to 
the things of earth? Why should we be 
the subjects of immoderate grief, when 





and eternal weight of glory” of which 


to the city of our God! Why shotld we 
wish them back? They have safely made 
the voyage of life, and are now in the 
heavenly Jerusalem. We ate making the 
same voyage, and will soon greet them 
there. They are not dead but living. 
They are not absolutely lost to us, and 


we are not to them. 
Bear on, bear nobly on, ye Christian 


pilgrims. Arm your patience to its high- 


est task and fullest endurance. Look 
aloft. Set the blessed Heaven be before 
theeye of thought. That Heaven is to be 
your final home. God will ere long call 
you to that Heaven. The sunset gun 
will soon annource your exit from earth. 
‘*Paradise Regained” is on the other 
side. The River of Life flows there, and 
the Tree of Life grows there. Celestial 
harmonies are heard there. No curse is 
there, no death is there, and no nigbt is 
there. Yes, Christian pilgrims, look 
aloft. Keep the eye of thought steadily 
upward and heavenward. Let nothing 
discourage or dishearten yeu, or 
divert you frou the heavenly city sym- 
bolized by the one in Revelation. The 
reality will scon burst upon you, and 
then you will no longer need the symbol. 
Then *‘ glory, honor and peace” will be- 
come your eternal portion. 

‘*Now unto bim that is able to keep 
you from fallimg, and to present you 
faultless before the presence of his glory 
with exceeding joy; to theonly wise God 
our Saviour be glory and majesty, do- 
minion and power, both now ard ever. 
Amen.” 

BROOKLYN, N Y. 
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DOING VIOLENCE TO THE GIFTS 
OF THE DEAD. 


BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D, 











THERE is a maxim tinat men are not fo 
speak ill of the cead. Itis not bec: use 
tne dead are supposed to be privileged 
from eat'ng the fruit of their own doing 
There are dead who bave an immertality 
of infamy. shore names are syi ory- 
mous with evil. As, for«xemple. tosey 
thata mun isa Judas,a Perecici Arrclé,a 
Guiteau. shows what a hc ritege of infery 
has failen to ihese peascreges. The cvail 
that men have wrought they are Leirs to, 
and nobody cun aleolve their n.mory. 
This is not the meaning of the mexin, 
but rather this: That seeing the dead can- 
not rise and explain tkeir ceeds, seeing 
that they have gone into the presence of 
the Judge of ai] the earth, who, by that 
very fact, will stand to adjudicate upon 
all mischief done them, we refrain frcm 
judgment which way be misjudgment. 
The dead are sacred, because they can- 
not defend themselves. ‘Their tcqucets 
are sacred for thesame reason. Property 
which they have laid uy, or invested, or 
bequeathed, is just as much theirs, in 
God’s judgment—theirs to fulfill the pur- 
poses to which they have set it apart—as 
tho they were st:ll living. There can be 
no exception to this, save where the ex- 
penditure of it or the use of it be decided 
after due litigation, to be immoral, ard 
burtful to the welfare of the people. Even 
then, in such supposed conditions, no man 
who has temporary possession of it or 
control over it, has a right to de’ermine 
for the Court of Decision what its judg- 
ment cought to be. 

The bequests of the dead are far more 
sacred than the precious stones which 
are sometimes buried with them. And 
yet, willa man robatomb? Money set 
apart for a certain purpose—to found an 
institution, to give education to a vertain 
class—is done with prayer to God, thet 
he will keep the use of the bequest from 
perversion; that he will visit with his 
judgments any one whu should dare to 
undertake this perversion. Shakespeare 
had this inscription put upon his tomb: 

“Good friend, for Jesu’s sake forbeare 

To dig the dust, encloséd here: 
Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And cursed be he that moves my bones.” 

But what should aman care for his 
literal bones, compared with bis care for 
that which expresses his witl and pur- 
pose in making a bequest? I have often 
stood beside the monument to John Har- 
vard in Charlestown graveyard. We have 
every reason to believe that his dust still 





our sainted kindred precede us in going 


lies there; but it would take seme meral 
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hardihood to claim that the bequest he 
made has not been perverted. 

The public, certainly, has a solemn in- 
terest in the question, whether a man 
can so protect himself in his bequests, 
that those who enjoy the benefit of them 
cannot wrest them to purposes wholly 
contrary to his wishes. The intent of the 
Government in granting him a charter, 
is so to protect him. This intent is, also, 
in the act of incorporation. The trustees or 
visitors are appointed to stand for him and 
his wishes. This is a law maxim from the 
earliest times: Cujus est dare, ejus est 
disponere—He who gives shall regulate 
that gift. In the Dartmouth College 
case, Mr. Webster argues that the mght 
of visitation arises from the property. It 
is a personal and private right, which the 
State even cannot alienate; tho the charter 
and the act of incorporation proceed from 
the Government, they represent the will 
and purpose of the donor. The gift of the 
revenues is the foundation, and the intent 
of the donor and the conditions of the 
gift, is the law. 

Now, let a company of men, who are 
professors or trustees or visitors, conclude 
that donors who died thinking well of 
the old practice in medicine, and estab- 
lishing a school to teach its principles, if 
they were now living would be homeopa- 
thists, and, therefore, the funds they gave 
for the old practice, should now be ex- 
pended in promoting the new; what 
kind of morality would that beregarded ? 
It is because donors know that opinions 
fluctuate that they incorporate, and 
seek the protection of the State. ‘In- 
dividuals,” says Mr. Webster, ‘‘ have a 
right to exercise their benevolence in such 
lawful manner as they choose, and when 
the Government has induced and excited 
it by contracting to give perpetuity to 
the stipulated manner of exercising it, it 
is not law, but violence, to rescind the 
contract and seize the property. Whether 
the State will grant these franchises. 
and under what conditions it will grant 
them, it decides for itself. But, when 
once granted, the Constitution holds 
them sacred, till forfeited for just cause.” 

There are those who hold that the Chris- 
tian consciousness affords a new law of 
belief and life for each generation; that 
the standard to-day is in advance of that 
of any previous period. Frederick Mau- 
rice wrote to Charles Kingsley: ‘‘ Those 
who talk of leaving men to their relig- 
ious instincts or their perceptions of mor- 
ality, are preparing a fresh burden for 
us and our children.” Here is a morali- 
ty as broad as any broad theology ever 
taught: Theclaim that the men appointed 
by the State to protect and perpetuate the 
rights of the dead have no jurisdiction in 
the premises; that their finding has no 
authority. Is this the morality of the 
gentlemen who are seeking tocontrol the 
destinies of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary? 

ORANGE, N. J. 
ee 


THE STATUS OF BISHOP TAYLOR. 
BY THE REV T. SNOWDEN THOMAS, 


EDITOR OF “THE PENINSULA METHODIST.” 





In THE INDEPENDENT of the 19th of April 
the reference to the “discussion on the 
status of Bishop Taylor” is a clear and 
accurate putting of the two sides of the 
question. That ‘“‘so much argument 
should be expended on what seems to be 
a very simple question” is no doubt 
‘* surprising ” to most of our friends out- 
side, and to many within our own com- 
munion. And yet this ‘‘ simple question” 
radically affects the construction to be 
placed upon one of the most important 
features of our Church polity. We pre- 
sent a few facts. 

From the organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at the Christmas Con- 
ference of 1784, held in the city of Balti- 
more, until the session of the General. 
Conference in 1856, the authority to exer- 
cise the functions of the episcopal office 
was common to all the bishops, and to 
them was assigned in common a jurisdic- 
tion co-extensive with the Church. An 
illustration of this is given by the hate 
Bishop Harris in his recently published 
pamphlet on the Episcopacy. He’ says: 
**In a journey of eighteen months, in 








which I made the circuit of the world, I 
was not at any moment, when in the 
presence of a Methodist preacher or a 
Methodist church, or within any Method- 
ist conference or mission field of Asia 
or Europe, outside of my jurisdiction as 
a general superintendent of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church.” In this our bish- 
ops are broadly distinguished from those 
of other Episcopal Churches, whose jur- 
isdiction is limited to their respective 
dioceses. 

In 1856 it was deemed necessary to pro- 
vide episcopal supervision for our Church 
in Africa, by a bishop who should reside 
on that continent, and having his juris- 
diction limited to that field, should be 
released from the obligation under which 
all our other bishops had been, to 
‘* travel at large throughout the connec- 
tion.” A constitutional limitation upon 
the powers of the General Conference, 
known as the ‘*‘ Third Restrictive Rule,” 
precluded that body from placing any 
such limitations upon any one whom it 
might elect to the episcopacy. In the 
language of a leading member of that 
Conference, ‘‘ the moment you elect a 
man a bishop he is a bishop of the whole 
Church.” 

It was to obviate this difficulty that the 
General Conference of 1856 asked the con- 
sent of the several annual conferences 
to an alteration in that Rule; so that in 
the case of our foreign missions, a bishop 
might be constituted with a limited juris- 
diction. We quote again from Bishop 
Harris. In referring to the proposed alter- 
ation, he says: ‘‘ The only conceivable 
purpose, or possible effect of this amend- 
ment, was to authorize the General Con- 
ference in a given case to restrain, or 
limit the superintendency of a bishop to a 
particular country or district in that 
country.” By a concurrent vote of three- 
fourths of all the members of the An- 
nual Conferences and two-thirds of the 
members of the General Conference, the 
Rule was so altered. 

The whole question turns on this pivot- 
al point, What was the effect of said con- 
current action? Ononeside, it is claimed, 
the alteration did not alter the Rule, but, 
leaving the episcopacy intact, precisely 
as it was before, provided for another 
kind of bishop,a sort of missionary su- 
perintendent, ‘‘with certain episcopal 
powers,” of course inferior to the other 
bishops, and not properly a bishop at all. 

On the other side, it is urged that the 
Rule in question is in no sense an ena- 
bling act, it is simply and exclusively re- 
strictive, and no change is possible, ex- 
cept to increase or lessen its restrictive 
force. Its sole application being to the 
‘‘episcopacy ” and its ‘‘plan,” that epis- 
copacy and that plan must be affected by 
the concurrent vote if anything is 
affected thereby. If the General Confer- 
ence was competent to create the office of 
missionary bishop, or any other,by virtue 
of its ‘full powers,” before this concurrent 
action, provided it did interfere with the 
‘*plan,” the Rule being altered, the Gen- 
eral Conference can now place limitations 
upon its bishops which it could not be- 
fore, and in the case of our foreign mis- 
sions can assign them a restricted juris- 
diction. While all are bishops, one of 
them, William Taylor, is a Missionary 
Bishop, or, a8 you have it, a Bishop Mis- 
sionary, differing from his associates in 
nothing whatever, in his official rank or 
character, except that his territorial ju- 
risdiction is limited to Africa, while 
theirs is limited to the regions beyond 
Africa. 

Bishop Merrill, who is regarded as a 
pronounced opponent to Bishop Taylor’s 
claim to parity of official standing, and 
who claims that missionary bishops are 
local and subordinate, while the others 
are general and superior, admits in his 
**Digest of Methodist Law,” that ‘‘mis- 
sionary bishops are truly bishops.” 

It is a significant fact that there is not 
a duty, a function, or prerogative predi- 
cated of a ‘‘missionary bishop” in the 
Discipline, nor one provision made either 
for his support or for his amenability, 
unless his title is accepted as an equiva- 
lent for the title “bishop.” Every refer- 
ence on any of these lines is to bishop, 
and not one to missionary bishop. So 





that if Bishop Taylor is not a bishop in 
the disciplinary sense ot that word, he is 
absolutely a law unto himself, holding an 
office that has no assigned duties or 
prerogatives, and without any amenabil- 
ity whatever. 

“It is surprising” that good and wise 
men can be found to maintain a proposi- 
tion leading to such absurdities. 

We are hoping fora full deliverance 
from this episcopal muddle, by our Solons 
who compose our next General Confer- 
ence, 

Whatever doubts may be entertained 
as toconstitutional obstacles toa distri- 
bution of our episcopal forces in the 
home work, this altered Rule provides for 
such distribution in our foreign missions; 
and we hope that missionary bishops, 
equal in rank and status with bishops not 
missionary, will be ‘‘ appointed to our 
missions in China and Japan, in India 
and Europe.” 
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A KOREAN on a bicycle, a paper chase, 
Shakespeare’s plays which Modjeska has 
just given us, lunches to her, and the 
Tariff Bill,with the last of the National 
Science Association make the Washing- 
ton week as full as ever, and one or two 
dinners, of eourse, at which the talk was 
of Matthew Arnold and Roscoe Conkling. 

We have the habit now of regarding 
Asia as a piece of ground a little to the 
west of us. We have penetrated the 
mysteries of China and Japan a good 
way, and flooded ourselves with Satsuma 
and Kaga china and bronzes and silks, 
but Korea is still something of a mystery. 
So we have all stared at the purple petti- 
coats of the Koreans this winter and 
their high stiff hats of millinett or some 
material akin to that—at least a thin 
stuff calculated to let a good deal 
of wind into the upper _ stories. 
Fancy the violet skirts, the big-toed 
shoes and the rest mounted on a 
bicycle on Massachusetts Avenue with 
a grinning African on one side and 
a proud Caucasian on the other, to pre- 
vent the machine from lurching over, 
and the grave Korean solemnly essaying 
the rhythmic motion of his feet upon the 
pedals. It would have gathered a crowd 
anywhere else, to see the West learning 
of the East, but passers-by contented 
themselves with a few modest stares and 
went along, leaving Korea to continue his 
lesson in peace. When he goes back to 
his young barbarians and tries to tell 
them of his exploits, he will have to 
teach them two or three English words, 
and draw the plan and elevation of a 
bicycle and illustrate by rolling himself 
along the ground, and then he will not 
succeed in giving an idea of the won- 
drous wheel, which rolls along like that 
of fortune, and on which only the skill- 
ful rider can keep himself upon the upper 
side. 

At the theater the other night, Modjes- 
ka gave ‘“ As you Likelt ” to a large and 
distinguished audience. In the box at 
the right of thestage were President and 
Mrs. Cleveland, Miss Vilas, and Miss 
Alexander, a guest of Mrs. Cleveland. 
Madame Modjeska is an admirable actress 
and an estimable woman, and she has 
been well received here on and off the 
stage. Shecalled with her husband at 
the White House tosee Mrs. Cleveland— 
quite a long call it was, considering that 
even at the private receptions one con- 
siders himself lucky if he gets a solid five 
minutes’ chat with the lady of the White 
House. 

Mrs. Hearst gave Madame Modjeska a 
pink luncheon, in which the center orna- 
ment of the table was a great bowl of 
pink roses, which were afterward dis- 
tributed among the ladies; and, as one of 
them said: ‘‘ You could tell any of us afar 
off when we went away, by our great 
bunch of those roses tied with pink rib- 
bon. The ices were pink, served in pink- 
rose dishes, and our name cards were the 
same color. I was rather ashamed to 
come away with so many pretty things; 
it looked as if I had been grasping.” 

The other guests were Mrs. Dickinson, 








Mrs. Stanley Matthews, Mrs. J. C, eran 
Mrs. Henry Strong, Mrs. Senator Gray, ¢ 
New Jersey, Mrs. Senator Jones, Mrs, 
Ashton, Mrs. John C. Fremont, Mrs, 
Romero, Mrs. Pollok and Mrs, Genera} 
Greely. 

The ‘‘ paper chase” was a eheerful mix. 
ture of pleasure and danger. A lady 
who was present, said, laughingly: “ The 
danger was the most prominent part from 
the beginning. The horses were ajj 
crowded together upon a narrow road, 
and they all started off at once in a wild 
tear, with but one idea—to keep up the 
pace until they got in at theend. The 


riders had no idea of keeping their horses * 


in reserve for the hard work of the ride 
or for the final burst at the end. After 
they got separated a little from the first 
tangle and spread out over the country, 
it was a very pretty sight. Mr. Greger 
rides very well and so does Colonel Frey, 
the Swiss Minister; and of the ladies, Migg 
McCulloch and Miss Sprague look very 
well on horseback, and they ride with 
fearlessness, which is necessary to make 
a good rider.” 

Miss McCulloch, the daughter of the 
ex-Secretary, Mr. Hugh McCulloch, ig 
tall and slender with short, light hair and 
fair, clear-cut features. Miss Sprague, 
the grand-daughter of Chief Justice 
Chase, is slender and dark and petite, of- 
fering a contrast in every way to het fair 
competitor. At the second * chase,” 
things were a little better managed, and 
so there were fewer accidents. The meet 
before they were off was very gay. There 
were a hundred handsome carriages with 
ladies in gay clothes, and in and out 
among them moved the horseback peo- 
ple, the ladies trim and severe in their 
close habits and chimney-pot hats, and 
the gentlemen—their clothes are always 
severe. The only exception was the Chi- 
nese rider, Doctor Ching Yow. He wore 
black silk trousers tied down at the an- 
kles and a short yellow jacket lined with 
blue. He looked like a large new species 
of hornet, tho his ample yellow face is 
not vicious and his remarks are without 
sting. 

The ‘‘ finish” was near Grasslands, the 
country place of Secretary Whitney, and 
most of the riders and many of the look- 
ers-on were invited to luncheon—half-a- 
dozen tables upon the lawn with straw- 
berries and cream, and I hasten to say 
roaring fires in the house, for there wasa 
cold wind, altho the sun was bright, 
Among others who followed the chase in 
carriages were the Misses Bayard, Miss 
Dahlgren, Mrs. and Miss Bonaparte, Gen- 
eral Sheridan, Miss Edie, Mrs. Senator 
Jones, Dr. Goldborough, and Colonel 
Blunt. Dr. Goldborough was first in 
at the finish. 

The Tariff Bill is getting fair treatment 
in the House and has settled down into 
the regular sort of grind that any bill 
gets. Mr. Mills has recovered his health 
and is able to be at the helm, the Ways 
and Means Committee have taken the Re- 
publican minority into its confidence, 
and both parties will haggle at the bill 
until after the nominating conventions 
have met, and perhaps after that. It is the 
most interesting feature in the politics of 
the day, watching the gingerly way in 
which both parties take up the only really 
important question before the country. 
Each is afraid of the country, afraid of its 
own party, and yet the time has come 
when something must be done. 

The Copyright Bill came up in the Sen- 
ate last week under the care of Mr. Chace, 
of Rhode Island, who made a very care- 
ful, earnest speech upon all the main 
points; it ought to have been convincing, 
it was—to us in the gallery, who were 
right-minded. It was discouraging to 
have Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, get up to 
inquire whether Mr. Chace wanted a vote 
on the bill that evening, and add: ‘‘We 
hear him very indistinctly. He isnot aware 
how low he speaks. If he is not going 
to press the bill to a vote to-night, I 
can have the benefit of reading his speech 
to-morrow.” 

Mr. Beck, be it remembered, has inti- 
mated before this that he did not often 
listen to speeches while they were being 
delivered—“‘they were apt to go in at 
one ear and out at the other,” hence he 
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reading them the next day. 
The wicked reason that there was noth- 
ing in his head to stop a speech from going 


Senator once offered, did not, however, 
hold in this case. Mr. Beck, to charac- 
terize him tersely, as a constituent once 
did in my hearing, “is a hard-headed 
old nut.” Mr. Beck went on in a very 
pard-headed, obstinate way, that ‘if the 
point had been discussed, why we should 
give foreign periodicals the right to a 
copyright here, he had not heard it.” 

Mr. Chace replied, ‘‘not by way of com- 
plaint that while the Senator is not able 
tohear me, I have been able to hear the 
conversation on his side of the Chamber, 
and that may account,” etc., etc. 

Mr. Beck, thus crowded, finally came 
to the point and then went over all the 
old arguments against copyright, and 
was warily, tho somewhat wearily,met at 
every turn by Mr. Chace with others oc- 
casionally putting in a word; then the 
whole thing seemed to die out and it was 
impossible to tell what became of the 
pill, andthe only tangible thing was a 
motion for executive session, at which, 
of course, the galleries had to retire. 

Atthe dinners they have talked of Mr. 
Conkling and Matthew Arnold, both well 
remembered here. 

“I gat next him,” said a gentleman, 
“when he was in the House. He was an 
immense man, and I a thin, slender fel- 
low. After some weeks we got ac- 

quainted, and I found him genial and 
pleasant for a time—we were sailing in 
the same boat, we agreed on the different 
legislative points thatcame up. I felt so 
well acquainted with him that his size— 
his inches towering above mine—ceased to 
impress me. But the time came when 
we did not agree so well. ThenI found I 
was very much in another boat, and that 
I was rowing up-stream. He looked at 
me savagely when his face was turned in 
my direction, and his great physique 
helped intensify his wrath. I could not 
change my course, however, to oblige 
him. Then he was promoted to the Sen- 
ate, and I lost sight of him. Then I 
was sent up tu the Senate with several 
other members from the House—-we all 
went into the Senate at the same time. 
We found them held by an iron despot- 
ism, and that Mr. Conkling was the 
chief tyrant. We were young (com: 
paratively—age is a relative term in 
Washington) and we determined to 
break it. His anger and disgust at our 
revolt you can imagine. One day I said 
something he did not like, it was in one 
of the cloak rooms, not in debate; he 
looked at me and said, ‘‘ Your remarks 
are offensive.” 
“Yes, I meant them to beso,” said I, 
looking squarely at him. He turned 
short round, and after that ignored me 
completely. If we met he regarded me 
no more than if I had been an office chair. 

He never forgot nor forgave. 

Of Mr. Arnold, who was very kindly 
entertained here, different stories are told 
of his lack of tact, amounting almost to 
discourtesy toward his entertainers. His 
daughter wasa pretty girl, but she had 
not learned even as muchas her father. 
So her hosts listened to these remarks 
from the young lady, while they were 
dining at one of the handsomest houses in 
the city: 

“Oh, Papa, how much better the cook- 
ing is here than it was at the A——’s,” 
and she named a very well-known family 
in New York; ‘“‘we had such nasty things 
there.” The remark was quite audible, 
andit made asubdued ripple, was of 
course repeated afterward, and will prob- 
ably settle intoone of the traditions of 
Washington. 

Being thus in British society reminds 
the chronicler of the fact that Miss Flora 
West, the second daughter of the Brit- 
ish Minister here, is engaged and will 
shortly be married to a Mr. Salanson who 
has been an attaché of the French Lega- 
tion. The Misses West with their father 
sailed for France afew days ago, and the 
marriage will take place there in June, 
when the rest of the family will return 
and go to Beverly, Massachusetts, to 
spend the rest of the summer. 
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UNDER the title of ““A Century of English 
Art from 1737 to 1837,” Sir Coutts Lindsay 
has formed at the Grosvenor Gallery, this 
season, acollection of oil painting by the 
most distinguished artists of the English 
school who flourished during that period. 
The collection is one of rare interest, altho 
scarcely so complete as its title would seem 
toimply. Several artists of importance— 
Wright of Derby, Fuseli, Hoppner, North- 
cote and others—are unrepresented ; Gains- 
borough, as a landscape-painter, appears to 
little advantage; while the examples of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, admirable as some of 
them are, hardly indicate his pre-eminent 
position among the artists of hisday. On 
the other hand, Wilson, Hogarth, Crome, 
Morland and Constable are very fully and 
satisfactorily represented, and the exhibi- 
tion includes a first-rate selection from the 
works of Romney, Turner, Bonington, 
Stothard, Mulready and Wilkie, as well as 
several fine portraits by Gainsborough. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
the exhibition is the collection of paintings, 
some five-and-twenty in all, fromthe hand 
of the first English painter of real genius 
and originality—William Hogarth. Until 
his marriage in the year 1729, at the age of 
thirty-one, Hogarth was little known ex- 
cept as an engraver. Work for the book- 
sellers brought him in but a scanty liveli- 
hood; and altho his reputation was a little 
raised by the production of his illustrations 
to ‘‘ Hudibras,’’ and various satirical prints 
which caught the public taste, his circum- 
stances were so indifferent at the date of 
his marriage that his father-in-law, Sir 
James Thornhill, not only refused his con- 
sent to the match, but carried his re- 
sentment of his daughter’s disobedi- 
ence to the length of forbidding her 
his house for two years after it had 
taken place. About the expiration of this 
period Hogarth’s increasing abilities and 
growing reputation produced a reconcilia- 
tion with the distinguished “ history- 
painter,’?’ who is now remembered mainly 
through his connection with his once de- 
spised son-in-law. Upon his marriage Ho- 
garth turned his attention to portrait- 
painting, at that time the only profitable 
fleld in which an artist’s talents could be 
exerted. He produced a number of small 
‘*conversation pieces,’ as they were called 
—groups of small whole-length figures, 
sitting or standing, for the most part, in at- 
titudes the most constrained and conven- 
tional, with a complete absence of the ease 
and animation which distinguish his later 
compositions. These pieces appear to have 
met with some success, nor is thisa matter 
for astonishment when we remember that 
Richardson, Jervas and Hudson were the 
favorite portrait-painters of the day. Two 
or three of them may be seen in the exhi- 
bition. The largest of these is a composi- 
tion of many figures of the Wollaston fam- 
ily, of Finborough Hall, Suffolk. Another 
is entitled ‘‘ A Musical Party,’’ and is said 
to contain the artist’s own portrait—scarcely 
a striking likeness, if it beso; but the ex- 
traordinary ill-favoredness of the ladies, in 
particular, in all these conversation-pieces 
leads us in charity to suppose that Hogarth, 
at this time, did less than justice to many 
of his sitters. But the most interesting 
piece of this class in the exhibition is a 
small painting, of somewhat later date than 
the others, representing Peter Monamy, the 
marine painter, showing a picture to his 
patron, Mr. Thomas Walker. The scene is 
in Monamy’s studio, and the artist is point- 
ing out to his visitor a sea-scape, which is 
placed on an easel in the center of the 
apartment. The figures are not quite free 
from the old stiffness, but it is less remark- 
able in this instance than in the larger 
groups. 
In his life-size portraits Hogarth was fre- 
quently happier than in these small com- 
positions. Perhaps the best of the former 
in the present exhibition is the fine three- 
quarter-length of his wife, painted when 
she was about thirty-five years of age, some 
fifteen years after their marriage. Mrs. 
Hogarth possessed a remarkably pleasing 
and sensible face, with beautiful brown 
eyes anda ruddy complexion. She survived 
her husband, to whom she had been an in- 
valuable belpmeet, twenty-five years, sub- 
sisting chiefly by the sale of his prints, her 
lessening income augmented, during the 
last two years of her life, by a pension from 
the Royal Academy. The painting, if it 
possess neither the facile grace of Gains- 
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charm of Sir Joshua, is, nevertheless, solid, 
vigorous and masterly. Among the other 
portraits by Hogarth are to be seen his two 
celebrated pictures of David Garrick. The 
large full-length of the great actor in the 
character of Richard III was painted in 
1746, and has been several times engraved. 
It represents the usurper in his tent, before 
the battle of Bosworth, just awakened from 
his dream, and rising horror-stricken, from 
his unquiet couch. A powerful piece of 
character-painting, it has, however, no 
claim to rank as a: work of historical art. 
The expression of terror on the actor’scoun- 
tenance is finely rendered, but the painting, 
after all, presents not Richard on Bosworth 
Field, but only Garrick, on the stage at Drury 
Lane, surrounded by the properties of the 
theater. For this important work, the 
artist tells us, he received the sum of 200 
pounds, ‘* which was more than any English 
artist had ever received for a single por- 
trait.” A picture in some respects more 
interesting is that of Garrick and his wife, 
painted in the year 1757. Here the actor is 
seated at a writing-table, with a pen 
in his hand, pausing for reflection 
in the composition of a prologue. His wife 
steps softly behind him, and, unseen by Gar- 
rick, reaches over his shoulder to snatch 
away the pen. It is a well composed and 
admirably painted group, the figure of Mrs. 
Garrick being especially graceful and life- 
like. But the mobile and expressive coun- 
tenance of the actor required, perhaps, a 
more subtle apprehension and a more deli- 
cate hand than Hogarth’s. Garrick, at all 
events, tho a good friend to the painter, was 
dissatisfied with his own likeness, and, in- 
deed, it will ill bear comparison with Gains- 
borough’s or Reynolds’s noble portraits 
of the actor. The picture remained in Ho- 
garth’s studio until, after his death, his 
widow sent it to Garrick, without asking 
for the payment, which, for the credit of 
Garrick, it may be hoped, she received. Be- 
fore quitting the portraits I may mention 
that the exhibition contains three half- 
lengths by Hogarth, each described as a 
portrait of the famous actress, Peg Woffing- 
ton. Whether any of them be authentic I 
know uot, but they certainly represent 
three different women. 
But it was not as a portrait-painter that 
Hogarth attained his unique and elevated 
position among artists. His achievements 
in this branch of art were respectable, occa- 
sionally excellent, but, had he confined 
himself to portraiture, he would have 
proved but an indifferent fourth in a quar- 
tet composed of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney and himself. His fame rests on 
his wonderful representations, whether 
painted or engraved, of contemporary life 
and manners, in which, as a satirist, he 
lashed the vices, and laughed at the follies, 
of the age. It was fitting that he should 
be the friendfof Fielding; between the great 
novelist and the great painter there was 
much in common. 
Of these scenes of real life the collection 
comprises several important examples. 
‘*The Distressed Poet’ isa celebrated and 
characteristic instance of Hogarth’s hu- 
mor—at once ludicrous and pathetic. The 
scene is a miserable, dingy garret, by the 
little window of which sits poor ‘ Scrog- 
gen,” endeavoring, with much scratching 
of the head, to force from his unpropitious 
Muse a poem on the subject of ‘“ Riches.” 
His wife, a young and not ill-looking wo- 
man, rendered slatternly by poverty, sits at 
a little distance from her husband, mend- 
ing his black knee-breeches; his only pair, 
for the tattered dressing-gown in which the 
poet is wrapped but half conceals his 
breechless legs, In this pious task she is in- 
terrupted by the entrance of a fat and well- 
fed milk-woman, who, with loud vocifera- 
tion, displays her unpaid scores to the eyes 
of the dismayed wife. A baby, awakened 
by the noise, is screaming from its bed in 
the further corner. The scanty furniture 
and empty cupboard attest the indigence 
of the inmates, while a hungry dog, which 
has followed the milk-woman through the 
open door, is on the point of carrying off, 
unobserved, a small piece of mutton, their 
intended dinner. To the substantial truth 
of this representation many of the inhabit- 
ants of Grub Street could doubtless testi- 
fy. “The Sleeping Congregation” ap- 
proaches more nearly to caricature. A 
purblind parson is droning painfully 
through his sermon, by the aid of a mag- 
nifying-glass, his congregation snoring 
peacefully beneath him. The clerk, who, 
besides the reverend gentleman, is the only 
waking person in the picture, is casting side 
glances at a plump wench who has fallen 
asleep with her prayer-book open at the 
marriage-service. These two subjects were 
painted and engraved by Hogarth in the 
same year—1736, 
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duced with such extraordinary success in 
1728, furnished Hogarth with the subject of 
one of his masterpieces; a subject, indeed, 
which the artist found so congenial to him- 
self, or so grateful to his patrons, that he 
repeated it several times. Two of these ver- 
sions are in the Grosvenor Exhibition. The 
subject is taken from the prison scene of 
the opera, and the picture represents the 
stage of the old theater in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, with rows of spectators seated, as 
was then the custom, on the stage itself, to 
the right and left of the performers. Cap- 
tain Macheath stands in the center, his legs 
fettered, and his arms crossed on his breast. 
Polly and Lucy are on either side of him, 
kneeling to their respective fathers. Among 
the audience Hogarth has introduced por- 
traits of the poet Gay, of Rich, the mana- 
ger (every one will remember the punning 
witticism apropos of the ‘‘Beggar’s Opera’’— 
that it had made Rich gay, and Gay rich), 
and of the Duke of Bolton. The nobleman 
is gazing attentively upon the agreeable 
Polly (Miss Lavinia Fenton), whom he af- 
terward married. 
“The Lady’s Last Stake,” originally ex- 
hibited under the title of ‘‘ Piquet; or Vir- 
tue in Danger,” is one of the productions of 
Hogarth’s latest years, having been painted 
in 1759, some five years before his death; in 
conception, however, as well as in execu- 
tion and in coloring, it is surpassed by few, 
if any, of his works. The subject, to use 
Hogarth’s own words, is “a young and vir- 
tuous lady, who, playing at cards with an 
officer, loses her money, watch and jewels; 
the moment when he offers them back in 
return for her honor, and she is wavering at 
his suit, was my point of time.’”’ Through 
the window of a drawing-room the sky is 
seen, bright with the rosy light of early 
morning. A clock on the mantel-piece 
points the hour—five minutes to five; for 
they have gambled all night. In the grate 
a fire burns briskly, consuming the last un- 
lucky hand of cards, which the lady 
has flung upon it. She is seated, 
her left hand resting on a fire-screen, the 
right raised to her cheek with an expression 
of irresolution, as she listens to the words 
of the young officer, who, risen from his 
chair, leans forward, eagerly pleading, and 
offers her his winnings. The lady is young, 
beautiful and graceful; her bright eyes, 
flushed cheeks, and lips slightly parted, as 
if she panted with excitement, proclaim her 
hesitancy unmixed with horror or indigna- 
tion, nor can we hope she will prove an 
Amanda to this young Worthy. Mrs. 
Thrale used to assert that she sat to Hogarth 
for the lady, but Mr. F. G. Stephens, the 
compiler of the catalog, has exposed the im- 
probability of this assertion, Mrs. Thrale be- 
ing but nineteen years ofage at the time, while 
the lady in the picture,as he justly remarks, 
appears about twenty-three. Mr. Stephens 
concludes, therefore, that Hogarth’s model 
on this occasion was his wife, who was then 
not more than fifty yearsold. This beauti- 
ful and brilliantly colored picture was,with 
the exception of the “‘Sigismunda,”’ now in 
the National Gallery, the artist’s last pairt- 
ing of importance. He continued, however, 
for some time, to produce engravings of the 
satiric kind with much of theold vigor and 
inventiveness. His last years were troubled 
by the unprincipled malevolence of the dem- 
agogue Wilkes, and the profligate Church- 
ill, and he died at his house in Leceister 
Fields, Oct. 26th, 1764, in the sixty-seventh 
year of his aye. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 


EFFECTS OF THE MODERATE USE 
OF ALCOHOL. 


IN our last article we noted the mode of 
action of alcohol on the circulation, its pos- 
sible temporary value, and its effect as a 
continued food. Now while the primary 
effect is thus exhibited so as to allow an 
enfeebled circulation or heart action to re- 
cover itself, this primary effect is one 
against which the circulation soon rebels, 
and the whole nervous system and the re- 
sistance tothe paralyzing power so assert 
themselves that we get depression instead 
of acceleration. So the constant moderate 
use of alcohol is a continuous attempt oran 
oft-renewed attempt at the reduction of the 
nerve tonicity of the heart and blood-vessels 
which, however available briefiy and in 
emergencies, would need very conclusive 
demonstration to show its availability as a 
system for continuous life. Indeed, so ir- 
resistible is the tendency of constant and 
chronic reactions from this use, that even 
when using it for short periods we have to 
‘be very watchful against them. So far as 
the entire circulation of the blood is con- 





Gay’s famous ‘“‘ Beggar’s Opera,” pro- 


cerned, alcohol is in its very nature a dis- 
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turbing element, like atropia, digitalis, etc. 
except in those rare cases where the heart 
and circulation are so imperfect, or some 
influence is so constant and operative as to 
require a compensatory and unnatural par- 
alyzer. Even in this case we are often run- 
ning great risks from the fact that this 
effect tends to be followed by a depression 
both of heart action and animal heat. 

But there is also another risk. Besides the 
tendency to hypertrophy and valvular dis- 
ease of the heart which is caused by the 
habitual use of alcohol we have also that 
effect on the vessels that favors tae condi- 
tion known asatheroma or degeneration of 
the coats of the vessels. It is for this reason 
that in moderate drinkers we so often have 
death by apoplexy as well as by cardiac 
syncope. While the brain proper is not al- 
ways directly involved its vessels have been 
involved in the general degeneration of 
the muscular walls and asudden rupture 
takes place at a point which is especially 
dangerous. 

The direct effect of moderate drinking on 
the liver and kidney is so well stated by Dr. 
Harley, that we may well quote him more 
fully. After giving a series of statistics as 
to industries in which moderate drinking is 
known to be the common rule, he adds the 
following: 


“* Notwithstanding the familiarity of medical 
men with the fact that many cases of hepatitis, 
chronically enlarged liver, and cirrhosis are di- 
rectly traceable to inebriety, few, I fancy, can 
have been prepared, without some special ac- 
quaintance with the subject, for the i.forma- 
tion furnished by the mortality tables of 
the potent action of alcohol on the liver, when 
only taken in small quantities at a time. 
And altho it may at first sight appear strange 
that the liver of all the organs of the body 
should be most potently affected by moderate 
drinking, I think one can scarcely be surprised 
at this if he is acquainted with the peculiar ac- 
tion of alcohol introduced into the liver by the 
portal vein. For it requires, I think, but a small 
amount of reflection on the part of those ac- 
quainted with the mechanism of digestion to 
understand how alcohol, when taken into the 
stomach, even in small quantities at a time, isa 
powerful agent in the production of hepatic 
disease. Seeing that most of the liquid products 
of our food are carried directly from the intes- 
tines to the liver by the portal vein, it conse- 
quently follows that almost every drop of the 
alcohol, be it small or be it great, taken into the 
stomach must be directly conveyed by the por- 
tal vein to the liver, and compelled to filter 
through its tissues before it can possibly get 
into the general circulation and reach any of 
the other organs of the body. The knowledge 
of the fact that all the imbibed alcohol is di- 
rectly conveyed to the liver by the portal circu- 
lation not only -gives a clue to why alcoholic 
stimulants are so prone to induce hepatitis, as 
well as to increase the formation of sugar and 
aggravate diabetes, but to bring about an at- 
tack of gout. Seeing that the liver is regarded 
as the main source of both sugar and uric acid 
the supposed gout-forming material. In addi- 
tion to which, the direct conveyance of alcohol 
to the liver affords us a reasonable explanation 
of why alcohol taken along with the food is so 
much less detrimental to the constitution than 
when it is taxen on an empty stomach. More- 
over, it is now a well-known fact that the con- 
tinuous excitement of the liver kept up by 
habitual “nipping” is far more injurious to its 
functions than an occasional outburst of drunk- 
enness followed by intervals of strict sobriety. 
It equaily accounts for the fact that the liver 
is not alone the first organ of the body that 
becomes affected, but is at the same time the 
one most seriously disordered by moderate 
drinking. 

“The effects on the kidneys of moderate 
drinking are far less apparent than upon tbe 
liver; nevertheless they are sufficiently marked 
to merit attention. That intemperance is a 
fruitful source of Bright's disease has long been 
known, and the reason of this is not far to seek, 
seeing that itis the special duty of the kidneys 
to eliminate alcohol from the general circulation 
—as they do all other foreign materials. 
While, further, this engorgement of the renal 
vessels will render the kidneys more liable to 
the injurious effects of chills; and chills are, as 
is well known, the most fruitful cause of kid- 
ney disease. This view of the case appears to 
me to give not only the clue to the reason why 
Bright's disease is so particularly common 
among the inebriate, but likewise why tran- 
sient attacks of albuminuria are so frequently 


met with in moderate drinkers, among both 
men and women. Spirit-drinking is said to be 
mainly instrumental in inducing the variety of 
renal disease named granular kidney; while 
beer drinking is, on the other hand, thought to 
be most potent in bringing about fatty degen- 
eration of the renal tissues. Be that as it may, 
I well know, from a long experience of urinary 
affections, that even small quantities of alcohol 
habitually indulged in sometimes bring on most 
troublesome forms of albuminuria, without 
there being any well-marked symptoms of the 
existence of quther granular or fatty degenera- 
tion of the tissues of the kidneys.” 


aie dcedbihiniicadenie 
A NEW and authentic case of trance, 


or suspended animation, has lately been re- 
ported in medical circles. Kmma Toms, a 
young girl, at Attica, N. Y., has been ina 
trance since March 11th. She had lain 
awake for the previous eight days and 
nights. A little liquid nourishment is ad- 
ministered, but she does not move, and her 
limbs are white and cold. 





Science. 


....Mr, W. C. Parsons, of Akron, O., 
writes us: 

In support of the conclusions of Mr. Wheeler 
from his observations on the flow of sap, re- 
ferred to in the scientific column of a recent 
number of THE INDEPENDENT, allow me to 
detail an experiment of my own. In the winter 
ef 1887 when everything out-of-doors was frozen 
solid, I cut a branch from one of my maplesand 
placed it in an upright position in my furnace 
room. Inashort time I had about a gill of sap 
in the panin which the branch was standing. 
Surely there was,in this case, no fresh supply 
of sap coming up from the roots, and a gill 
of sap from the branch only an inch in diame- 
ter would be a large flow as compared with the 
usual season’s flow from atree with its hundreds 
of branches. The ordinary flow of the maple 
does not exceed the hundredth part of an inch 
in depth as compared with the surface of the 
trunk and branches of the tree, and as a matter 
of fact the sugar-maker gets only a portion of 
the fluid contents of the tree above-ground. 
Besides every sugar-maker knows that a sud- 
den thaw will often give a good flow of sap 
while the ground is still frozen solid and cov- 
ered with snow. All that is needed is to get the 
frost out of the body of the tree. Sugar-makers 
who are interested in the subject will find it 
ably discussed in an admirable book on “ Maple 
Sugar and the Sugar Bush” by Prof. A. J. Cook 
ofthe State Agricultural College at Lansing, 
Mich. 


....It will be news to most Americans to 
be told that there exists on Lake Mainos or 
Maniyas, near the Sea of Marmora, a Cos- 
sack colony founded in 1770. The people 
were recently visited by M. Elisoeief, who, 
as a good Russian, was not only saddened 
by their ignorance, but by the fact that 
they are forgetting Russia, and in the late 
war even served against it. The colonists 
in early dayssent offshoots eastward. 


....The Baron von Schwerin at the close 
of his recent expedition to the Congo dis 
covered the ‘‘ Pedra Padrao,” or inscribed 
stone, set up by Diego Cam at the mouth of 
the river to commemorate his discovery of 
it. It passes as a ‘fetish stone’’ with the na- 
tives, who needed considerable persuasion 
to induce them to lead the travelers to it. 


ial 4 small lake—Lake Limbi—has been 
discovered southeast of Lake Shirwa, or 
Kilwa, in the Nyassa region. 


....Captain van Gele has navigated three 
tributaries of the Mobangi, the Tlunga and 
Lobay on the right bank, and the Ngiri on 
the left. 

School and College. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot to inaugurate in 
New York, (or its immediate vicinity), an 
Art University for ‘ Artist Astisans,” or 
those workers and classes of industry which 
require the combination of artistic taste 
with practical industrial skill. Mr. John 
Ward Stimson, a graduate of Yale, and of 
the Paris Beaux Arts, who has been for 
some years endeavoring to secure the co- 
operation of the Metropolitan Museum in 
this idea while over their art schools as su- 
perintendent, and who lately gave up the 
trustees as hopelestly conservative, is now 
organizing the movement independently 
and appealing tothe intelligent business 
men and practical artistic industries for 
sympathy and co-operation. His aim, ac- 
cording to the circulars which we have re- 
ceived, is ** to bring good art examples, art 
principles, art judgment and taste, with 
technical training within reach of the ordi- 
nary American citizen and worker, at a 
price not too high for those to pay who are 
dependent on their daily toil.”” His plan is 
to bring the artist and artisan together for 
their mutual benefit and co-operation— 
uniting the elements of creative and ideal- 
istic work with those of practical applica- 
tion and industry in such a way and pro- 
portion as to make the artist more directly 
efficient in our industries and _ trades, 
and on the other hand give the artisan an 
experience and refinement which will make 
him something more than a soulless ma- 
chine, and so make his work more in- 
teresting and valuable to the community. 
On every hand the people are calling for 
American sentiment and designs. Indus- 
tries are awakening to supply this market 
with good ert products demand: d by a deeper 
and wider modern civilization, and on all 
sides comes the acknowledgment that 
American money, which ought to be kept 
here, is being poured into Europe, and for- 
eigners are being imported to take the prin- 
cipal réles in all our skilled industries, and 
are imposing upon us their foreign designs 
instead of responding to our own American 
feeling and civilization. Mr. Stimson isa 
thorough American, tho he has for years 
studied in Europe the best schools and prin- 














ciples of art. But he believes that art prin- 
ciples are vitally the same, tho their appli- 
cation is infinitely varied, and that, in- 
stead of servilely copying European modes, 
methods and manners, the trained ar- 
tistic genius should re-adapt and re-apply 
principles to home needs and products. 
This is the key-note of his movement. The 
students of the country are strongly with 
him and are enrolling fast, but what he 
thinks the movement needs is the frank and 
generous sympathy and co-operation of 
business men, especially those who sincere- 
ly appreciate the value of art to a nation’s 
refinement and production, and who will 
step forward to secure for the work those 
essential quarters and material for study 
which the poor student or artisan’s means 
are not sufficient tosupply. He claims that 
it would not require so very much, as it is 
quality rather than quantity which is 
needed with intelligent artistic taste to 
analyze, assimilate, readapt and recreate. 


....Prof. B. T. Washington, of Tuskegee, 
Ala., whoisa graduate of the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, started 
some seven years ago the Tuskegee Normal 
School with twenty pupils. To-day he has 
four hundred and five young men and 
women from all parts of the South receiving 
training in this school. At present there 
are twelve industries taught in the school. 
All materials used in building are manufac- 
tured on the place by the students. The 
course of study extends over a period of 
four years. 


.-+-» The Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
has located acoilege at Marshall, Mo., 
with an opening endowment of $100,000 and 
ample funds for building purposes. The 
work commences at once. Parties having a 
desire to perpetuate some name dear to 
them, and therein to aidin the work of 
Christian education here have the opportu- 
nity ofinvestment. Bids for the name will 
be open till the 4th day of June, and are to 
be transmittedto J. B. Mitchell, of Kirks- 
ville, Mo., President of the Commission. 


Personalities. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM left a fortune of 24,- 
000,000 marks. Of this sum 3,000,000 marks 
is bequeathed to Empress Augusta, and 
1,090,000 each to the Grand Duchess of Ba- 
den, the Crown Prince and Crown Princess 
and Prince Henry. Prince Henry also re- 
ceives an estate, which was purchased for 
him for the sum of 1,000,000 marks, by the 
late Emperor. A clause, which wasinserted 
in the will in the Emperor’s 60th year, gives 
to Emperor Frederick 375,000 marks, and to 
the Grand Duchess of Baden 250,000 marks. 
The crown treasury receives 12,000,000 
marks, and the remainder is absorbed in 
various bequests. 


seul A pretty story is told of a sweet-faced 
Quakeress of Philadelphia. She was lately 
hastening along a street, when she un- 
wittingly ran against asmall newsboy send- 
ing his papers in all directions. Assisting 
the youngster to colleet his wares, and, 
dropping a nickel into his hand with the 
apology, ‘‘ ’msorry for thee and my care- 
lessness, my son, *’ she hastened away. The 
little fellow gazed after the retreating fig- 
ure with aw, and at last muttered to a com- 
panion the question, “Say, Mickey! Mickey! 
Be—be that the Virgin?” 


....Prince Bismarck a fortnight ago 
passed his seventy-third birthcay. But in 
commenting on such an example of active 
longevity, one of the London journals 
draws attention to the splendid health of 
the stately Cardinal Manning, who is as 
busy and alert a man as many persons of a 
third less than his number of years, and 
who lately delivered a sermon at Kensing- 
ton an hour long, without any vocal or 
other fatigue and holding his large audi- 
euce spell- bound by the richness of his voice 
and felicity of his language. 


«eeeThe little King of Spain is a very 
active baby and one possessed of a stout 
reyal will of his own already. Heisasmall 
infant, literally, and moves about rapidly 
and quietly. A few days ago he was lost 
for hours, and was found in a cupboard. 
Not long after he was taking his repast of 
bread and milk. Not liking the flavor of 


the milk, he suddenly seized the dish and 
poured its contents over the nurse who was 
feeding him. For both improprieties, we 
are glad to learn, he was duly punished. 


....Mrs. Hancock, the widow of General 
Hancock, will probably begin settling her- 
self and household this week in the Wash- 
ington home lately presented to her by her 
husband’s friends. The house is a four- 


story brown stone and pressed brick front, 
and is handsomely finished and decorated 
throughout. It stands at Twenty-first and 
R streets. 





Vebbies. 


WERE Count Tolsti consistent, he would : 
cross his t’s as frequently as he dots his 
i’s.—Puck. 


--+.“ Yes, sir,” said Poppinjiy. emphati. 
cally, ‘‘Graball is a man of limited means, 
but unlimited meanness.” — Burlington 
Free Press. 


--+." One swallow does not make a sum. 
mer,”’ but it may have occurred to you that 
one grasshopper makes more thana dozen 
springs.— Norristown Herald. 


....Braggsis hurrying home,having been 
notified of the arrival of twins. Newsboy; 
“Extra Sun, mister?” Brags (bitterly): 
“Yes; just my luck.”—Teras Siftings. 


-...‘A few oyster shells will remove 
clinker from the grate.’”’ says Good Cheer. 
An Irishman with a shovel and a wheel- 
barrow will remove the oyster shells,— 
Puck. 


..+. Wife: ‘John, you have a very annoy- 
ing habit of saying ‘What’s that ?’ when. 
ever you are spoken to. Can’t you break 
yourself of it?” Husband (reading):—Er— 
what’s that ?—Epoch. 


...-A little girl had returned from a visit 
to the city where, for the first time, she had 
attended an Episcopal church. Her father 
asked how she liked that church. She an- 
swered: ‘I like it pretty well, but it’s hard 
to do.”’ 


....Elder Jones: “‘ Well, Brother Smith, 
how many have you in your church?” 
Elder Smith: “Oh, two hundred and some 
odd. How many have you ?”’ Elder Jones: 
““Two hundred and all odd.’’—Burlington 
Free Press. 


.-.. ‘IT think an egg would make that 
coffee settle, Mrs. Scadgers,” said the im- 
pecunious boarder heedlessly. ‘Ifthe re- 
cipeis a sure one, pray let me offer you an 
egg, Mr. Sloapa,”’ responded the landlady 
severely, and then the conversation lan- 
guished.’’— Boston Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 


... Stranger (standing on a wharf down 
in Florida) : ** What sort of line is this tri- 
weekly line I hear of?” Bullet-heuded 
darky (rolling barrels into the freight- 
house): ‘‘I reckon it’s them boats that tries 
to git up the ribber Thursdays, an’ if they 
don’ go then, they tries again nex’ week.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


.... DEFINITIONS.—“‘Innocent is to doany- 
thing and look like you did not do it.” 
“ Jealous is a person that is afeared of an- 
other one getting more than he will.” “TI 
havea beautiful ivory vine.” ‘“‘ The elephant 
has a long piece of ivory in his mouth.” 
“Thave acat with beautiful fuzz on it.” 
“It is bad to have the wheez in your 
throat.” ‘I guess we hav so many things 
to learn at our schools that we don’t have 
any room to understand them in,” said a 
little girl, pathetically.—The Teacher. 


....“‘Have you seen papa’s new dog, 
Carlo,’’ she asked, as they sat in the parlor. 
** Yes,” he replied uneasily: “I have had 
the pleasure of meeting the dog.” *‘ Isn’t 
he spendid ? He is so affectionate.” “ I no- 
ticed he was very demonstrative,” returned 
he, as he moved uneasily in his chair. *‘ He 
is very playful, tov. I never saw a more 
playful animal in all my life.” ‘I am glad 
to hear you saythat.”” “Why?” ‘ Because 
I wasa little bit afraid that when he bit 
that piece out of me the other evening, he 
was in earnest. Bntif he was only in play, 
of course it’s allright. I can take fun as 
well as anybody.’’—Singapore Review. 


.... They had been talking of the sharp 
games played on innocent people by sharp 
men, whea Green looked up and said: 
“Gentlemen, I don’t brag about my wife 
being sharperthan a razor, but Ill tell you 
what I’lldo. I'll write a note, sign it with 
my own name, and ask her to deliver my 
Sunday suit to bearer forrepairs. You may 
send it up to the house, and I’ll bet you % 
she'll be too sharp to let the clothes go.” 
‘* We'll take that bet!’’ called two or three 
voices, and there being five of them they 
chipped in adollar apiece. The note was 
written and signed and dispatched by a 
messenger boy. In half an hourhe returned 
empty-handed as to clothes, but having 4 
note which read: “Come off the perch! All 
the clothes you have in the world are on 
your back!” ‘Gentlemen,’ said the 
winner, as he pocketed his fiver, “let mé 
recommend it to you as something which 
always wins, and asI must meet a man at 
three o’clock I will now bid you good-day.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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Music. 


THE two weeks’ season, not of Italian op- 

era, but of Verdi’s * Otello,”’ given by Mr. 
Italo Campavini and his company at the 
Academy, closed on Saturday. Eight per- 
formances were given. It is scareely nec- 
essary to say that the venture has been 
characterized by as melanchoiy a financial 
result as its course from performance to 
performance was inartistic. It is incorrect 
to argue that Italian music worth hearing, 
the few standard and perennially attractive 
Italian operas sung well by Italian singers, 
might not be attractive if a short and 
nicely varied season, at low prices, could be 
an annual occurrence in our musical season 
—after the conclusion of opera in German 
at t:e Metropolitan. This disastrous fail- 
ure here of ‘‘Otello” is a thing by itself, 
and only a partial confirmation of the tastes 
and tendencies of our community and day. 
“Otello’”’ has proved a failure because that 
work has disappointed greatly, from per- 
fectly clear and definable musical reasons, 
the critical and intelligent opera-going pub- 
lic; and the representations of it were 
slighted because of a very bad cast 
of principals, an incompetent director, 
a scratch chorus and an_ indifferent 
mise en scene, supplemented by the late- 
ness of the time of year, the absurdly high 
prices for good seats, and the transference 
of popular favor to the Metropolitan and 
German art. Weare sorry for Mr. Campa- 
nini, whose responsibilities in his interest- 
ing but sadly mistaken and mismanaged 
venture must be a very serious matter. 
One does not like to have old friends—and 
those friends of our stage-history who have 
given us such pleasure as he—learn things 
by hard experience. But, really, there 
seems still to be no other way for Italian 
impressarios and singers to find out and 
comprehend and prove and realize and dis- 
cern and discover and unmistakably get it 
into their obstinate heads that only the 
best music, with the best singers, will get 
any favor from New York—Germanized 
New York—to-day, except by their coming 
over here and going to that very dear school 
at which, for instance, Mr. Campanini has 
been deriving startling information since 
April 16th. Gentlemen, you have been dis- 
appointed. Sohavewe. Ours is an artistic 
grievance. Yours is a financial one. Go, 
one and all of you, and tell the truth about 
music and the musical atmosphere of this 
wonderful American city to all your music 
al compatriots, especially if they meditate 
descending on us hungering for maccaroni, 
or fancying that we are hungering for noth- 
ing better. 


.... With the sixth and last Philharmonic 
concert the musical season here of 1887-88 
may be reckoned as atitsend. It was sig- 
nificant, by the by, that this ultimate pro- 
gram of the Society was attractive in re- 
spect to at least one novelty, the magnifi- 
cent Symphonic Variations by Nico.té, one 
ef the most brilliant of the Franco-Bohe- 

mian composers and a most audacious and 
consummate master of the science of instru- 
mentation. Mme. Lehmann was the solo- 
ist, and sang Beethoven’s ‘ Abscheulicher” 
andaSchubert song. The Philharmonic is 
probably the only one of our musical or- 
ganizations that has fared tolerably during 
this finaucially unprosperous musical year. 
Its control alike over the fashionable and 
the general public, its prestige, the artistic 
dignity and beauty of the orchestra’s play- 
ing under Mr. Thomas’s directing (which 
often has to atone for trite selections on the 
program) and its careful management se- 
cure it against loss where other similar so- 
cieties suffer. ‘‘The Philharmonic is al- 
ways the Philharmonic,” as people say, and 
it has done well to sustain itself harmless 
through such a losing winter. It is no very 
complimentary admission that the Josef 
Hoffmann concerts were the only musical 
performances of the winter that were dis- 
tinctively financial successes. The expenses 
were relatively small, and the managerial 
profits enormous, to the detriment of all 
other more or less ambitious musical con- 
cerns in New York. 


..--The Cincinnati Festival occurs the 
last week of the present month, as previous- 
ly announced. The programs gain in inter- 
est as the series of seven progresses, and in 
symphonic, choral and solo selections are 
well made up on thewhole. Dyordks ‘“The 
Specter’s Bride,’’ Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Paradise 
Lo-t,’’ Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,’ Prof. J. 
K. Paine’s cantata ‘Song of Promise”’ and 
amiscellaneous ‘‘Wagner Night,’ are 
prominent details. The soloists include 
Mme. Lehmann, Paul Kalisch, Mme. 
Giulia Valda, Edward Lloyd, Mrs. Corinne 
Moore-Lawson, Theodore Toedt, Myron W. 


Uews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has sent to the 
Senate the nomination of Melville W. Ful- 
ler, of Illinois, to be Chief Justice of the 
United States. The Evening Post says of 
him: 

“Mr. Fuller early commended himself to the 
President, and has been one of h‘s most trusted 
advisers as to Western politics since this ad- 
ministration began. It was largely due to the 
advice of Mr. Fuller that the President escaped 
the pitfalls which the boodler gang of Chicago 
had prepared for him. He has always been a 
Democrat. He has never held political office, 
but has always been relied upon as a counsel- 
lor, and has g-nerally made speeches in impor- 
tant campaigns. He is short in stature, weighs 
probably 140 pounds, has long, silver-gray hair, 
and is a strikingly handsome man, He hasa 
consid¢ rable fortune, and his private practice 
is probably worth $39,000 a year. He has lately 
been engaged in the attempt to reorganize the 
Democratic Party of Cook County, and has re- 
cently succeeded in restoring harmony in his 
party.” 





Melville Weston Fuller was born in Au- 
gusta, Me., on February llth, 1833. His 
father was Frederick A. Fuller, his mother 
Catharine Martin, daughter of Chief Jus- 
tice Nathan Weston. Melville W. fitted 
for college in Augusta, and graduated at 
Bowdoin in the class of 1853, his classmate 
being E. J. Phelps, our Minister to Eng- 
land. Mr. Fuller, after leaving college, be- 
gan the study of law in the office of his 
uncle, George Melville Weston, at Bangor. 
After attending lectures in the law depart- 
ment of Harvard University, he began the 
practice of his profession in Augusta in 
1856. 

“* While waiting for clients [says the Chicago 
Herald) he acted as editor of the Age, and won 
his spursin journalism. Feeling that his true 
field of work was the law, and realizing that 
his native city did not afford that scope tor 
effort which he stood in need of, Mr. Fuller 
came West, and selected Chicago. Here he did 
not have to wait long for practice. His ability 
was speedily recognized and properly rewarded. 
For tnirty years he has enjoyed a lucrative 
practice, and has won distinction among the 
foremost at this bar. in 1861 he was elected a 
member of the State Constitutional Convention. 
In 1862 he was chosen to the Legislature, and, 
altho a Democrat, running each time in a 
strong Republican district, he was victorious by 
large majorities. He was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention of 1864 1872, 
1876 and 1880. In 1860, when he had been in 
Chicago only about three years, he was selected 
by the citizens to deliver the address of welcome 
to Stephen A. Douglas. It was an eloquent, 
scholarly and brilliant effort. Mr. Fuller's 
most prominent traits of character are uncom- 
promising integrity, devotion to the interests of 
his clients, industry for the sake of the pleasure 
there is in labor, love of family and home,a 
heart and hand ever ready to respund to the 
claims of friendship.” 


....A special telegram to a Boston daily 
says that it now looks as if the ill-advised 
amendment to the International Copyright 
Bill would certainly be defeated when the 
Measure Once more comes up. The opinion 
among men best informed on the billis that 
the Littell people are unnecessarily alarmed. 
It does not seem at all likely that foreign 
magazines would be copyrighted in this 
country. There are very few of them sold 
here, and the necessity of making simulta- 
neous publication in the two countries 
would take any and all profit in any such 
scheme. It has been said that some modified 
amendment might possibly be brought for- 
ward by the Littetl folks through their 
counsel, but even this is not likely to go. 
The practical illustration of how the bill 
would work, furnished during the second 
day of debate, when the English and Amer- 
ican magazines were placed side by side, 
was very convincing to a majority of the 
Senators. ‘There was a great revolution of 
feeling in favor of Senator Chase. 


.... The Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor at its meeting on Friday of last 
week ordered favorable reports on the fol- 
lowing: Senator Blair’s bill to restrict the 
sale of opium in the District of Columbia 
and the Territories, House bill to establish 
a department of labor, Senate joint resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution forever prohibiting the manufac- 
ture, importation, exportation, transporta- 
tion and sale of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States. Senator Call was author- 
ized to report as from the Committee his 
bill of the last Congress to establish a na- 
tional college of dental science 1n Washing- 
ton. 


....-Secretary Fairchild appeared last 
week before the Senate Committee on 
Finance and opposed the bill passed by the 
House providing for the issue of fractional 


production and the loss caused by destrue- 
tion of previous issues of fractional curren- 
cy had been so great that the currency had 
cost as much as the entire face value of the 
average circulation maintained. Public 
convenience, he said, did not require a re- 
issue, nor did the people demandit. Frac- 
tional silver coin and the postal-note system 
met practically all the purposes which 
fractional notes could serve. 


....The House Committee on Education 
has finally decided to report back the bill 
introduced by Mr. Crain, of Texas, as a sub- 
stitute for the Blair bill. The minority 
will make a report recommending that the 
Blair bill be passed without amendment. 
The Crain bill provides that the proceeds of 
the sales of all lands belonging to the United 
States be set apart for the support of com- 
mon schools. As more than $8,000,000 is, 
however, to be expended in a siogle year, 
the money is to be distributed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury among the several 
states and territories in proportion to their 
scholastic population between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years, and is to be ex- 
pended in the same manner in which is ex- 
pended the revenue raised by local taxation 
for the support of common schools. 


....-The Postmaster-General, on Friday 
last, completed arrangements with the 
Postmaster-General of Canada establishing 
a uniform rate of postage of one cent per 
ounce on all merchandise, including grain, 
seed, cuttings, bulbs, scions and grafts, and 
one cent per two ounces of printed matter 
in the mails exchanged between the two 
countries, and now known as third-class 
matter in the domestic mails of this coun- 
try. This arrangement goes into effect 
May 1st, and removes the objections to the 
recent postal .couvention with Canada 
which went into effect March Ist. 


....-The House of Representatives was 
occupied chiefly last week with discussion 
of the Mills Tariff bill. No agreement 
concerning the time for closing the general 
debate has yet been reached. The speeches 
will certainly occupy the House for weeks 
and one might say for monthsif the time 
limit of one hour is to be set aside as it was 
last week. 


....The House Committee on Invalid 
Pensions will report a bill providing that 
all persons, who are or who may become 
to:ally helpless from injuries received, or 
diseases contracted while in the military or 
naval service of the United States, shall re- 


ceive a pension of $72 per month. 


DOMESTIC. 

.... wo new United States war vessels, 
the * Yorktown ” and the dynamite cruiser 
the “*Vesuvius,’’ were launched in Philadel- 
phia on Saturday. The *‘ Vesuvius” is a 
novelty, and attracts special attention. It 
isin many respects similar to the English 
torpedocruisers, except that the torpedoes 
will be discharged through the air instead 
ot through the water. She will be armed 
with three pneumatic dynamite guns of ten 
anda half inch caliber. to tarow shells con- 
taining 200 pounds of dynamite a distance 
of a mile,and capable of being discharged 
once in two minutes. Ten dynamite pro- 
jectiles will be carried foreach gun. The 
range, however, can be varied at will, say 
the contractors, and at from one mile to 200 
yards, by varying theamount of air enter- 
ing from the firing reservoir. Tae guns will 
not be movable in the ship, but will be fired 
at anincline, so that to train taem the vessel 
herself must beturned. As the cruiser will 
have twin screws she may be turned with 
ease anu quickness. A light protective 
deck will be constructed over the guas, to 
shield the loading-gear, compressors, etc., 
from danger, and to insure the safety of the 
crew while handling the shells and loading 
and firing the guns. The dimensions of 
this novel vessel are: ‘‘ Length between 
perpendiculars, 246 feet 3 inches; length 
over all, 252 feet 4 inches ; breadth of beam, 
26 feet 5 inches; depth, 14 feet 1 inch ; mean 
draught, 9 feet; displacement, 725 tons; 
estimated speed, 20 knots. She will have no 
spars or upper works beyond that of the 
smoke-pipe and a tower in rear of the guns; 
and as she is an uuarmored vessel she 
could be penetrated by some of the smaller 
rife guns. But she is built for high speed, 
light draught and easy handling. 

....A number of state conventions were 
held throughout the country, last week, to 
nominate state officers and to elect dele- 
gates to the national conventions that will 
select nominees for the Presidency. The 
Texas Republicans held their convention at 
Fort Worth on Tuesday, and warmly in- 
dorsed James G. Blaine for the Presidency. 
On the same day the Re -ublicans of Florida 
held a convention in Palatka, but did not 


Sherman seemed to be the favorite. The 
Massachusetts Republicans, on Wednesday, 
gave their cheers for Blaine, and elected 
delegates who will do their best to secure 
his nomination. The same day the Penn- 
sylvania Republicans nominated James T. 
Mitchell, of Philadelphia, for Supreme 
Court Judge, and elected delegates who, as 
a matter of course, will work for Blaine at 
Chicago. The Democrats of Indiana, on 
Thursday, passed a hearty indorsement for 
Cleveland. The Maine Republicans, on the 
same day, pledged their hearty support to 
Blaine. 


FOREIGN. 


..-. The following is the text of the Papal 
decree against the plan of campaign and 
boycotting which the Irish Nationalists 
have employed and which they have deter 
mined to persist in: 

“On several occasions the Apostolic See has 
given the people of Ireland, whom it has al- 
Ways regarded with special benevolence, suit- 
able admonitions and advice, when circum- 
stances required, as to how they might defend 
their rights without injury to justice or public 
peace. Our Holy father, Leo XIII, fearing lest 
in the species of warfare that has been intro- 
duced among the [rish in the contests between 
landlords and tenants and which is commonly 
called the ‘plan of campaign,’ and in the kind 
of social interdict called ‘boycotting,’ arising 
from the same contests, a true sense of justice 
and charity might be perverted, ordered the Su- 
preme Congregation of the Inquisition to sub- 
ject the matter toa serious and careful exami- 
nation. Hence the following was proposed to 
their Eminences the Cardinals of that congre- 
gation: Is it permissible in disputes between 
landlords and their tenants in [reland to use 
means known as‘the plan of campaign’ and 
‘boycotting?’ After long and mature delibe- 
ration, their Eminences unanimously answered 
in the negative, and their decision was con- 
firmed by the Holy Father on Wednesday, the 
18th of the present month. | 

“ The justice of this decision will be readily 
seen by any one who applies his mind to con- 
sider that a rent agreed on by mutual consent 
cannot, without violation of a contract, be 
diminished at the mere will of the tenant, 
especially whenthere are tribunals appointed 
for settling such controversies and reducing 
unjust rents within the bounds of equity, after 
taking into account the causes which diminish 
the value of the land. Neither can it be con- 
sidered permissible that rents be extorted from 
tenants and deposited in the hands of unknown 
persons to the detriment of land-owners. Fi- 
nally, itis contrary to justice and charity to 
persecute by a social interdict those who are 
satisfied to pay the rents they agreed to pay, or 
those who in the exercise of their rights take 
vacant farms. 

“It will therefore be your Lordship’s duty 
prudently, but effectually, to advise and exhort 
the clergy and iaity not to transgress the 
bounds of Christian charity and justice while 
they are striving for a remedy for their dis- 
tressed condition. R. CARDINAL MONACO. 

“RomE, April 20th.” 


.... ln the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day Mr. J. L. Carew (Nationalist) moved 
the second reading of the Irish Count y-Gov- 
ernment Bill. ‘he debate on the motion 
was signalized by a change of front of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who supported the 
bill, and said that the Government in 1886 
pledged themselves to extend to Ireland the 
same amount of local liberty as was enjoyed 
by Great Britain. That pledge was the 
foundation of the Unionist party and the 
only platform upon which they could resist 
repeal. If the Government relied merely 
upon their executive powers, and if they 
were going to preach that the Irish mus. be 
looked upon as inferior, they might fora 
time hold that position. but only for a very 
short time. The bill was rejected, 282 to 
195. When the division was taken, Lord 
Randolph Churchill and several Conserva- 
tives and Unionists left the House in order 
to avoid voting. Two Unionists supported 
the bill, together with Mr. Gladstone and 
his followers. The Government had the 
support of Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamber- 
lain and forty Unionists. 


....General Boulanger gave his political 
banquet at Paris on Friday evening. The 
crowd outside was enormous, entirely stop- 
ping traffic, and there were frequent shouts 
of ‘* Vive Boulanger !”’ and *‘ A bas Ferry !”’ 
At eleven P.M. there were about 4,000 per- 
sons outside the café. General Boulanger 
said he desired to utter a most emphatic 
protest against the charge that he aspired 
to a dictatorship. Moreover, if the question 
were raised in the Chamber, he would vote 
to abolish the Presidency. M. Clovis- 
Hugues declared himself completely won 
over to the General’s views. M. Dérouléde 
and Deputy Susini were arrested for crying 
‘“‘A bas Ferry!” in the street, but they 
were suon liberated. While Boulanger was 
thus stirring up Paris, President Carnot 
has been making the tour of the provinces, 
He has been eathusiastically received and 











Whitney and several other efficient artists. 


currency. He asserted that the expense of 


pledge the delegates to any candidate, altho 
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THE METHODIST GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


THE openiug in this city this week of 
the General Conference of so large and 
representative an ecclesiastical body as 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, cannot 





* fail to arrest general attention and excite 


general interest. Its sessions, which will 
cover nearly the whole month of May, 
will be crowded with business, some of 
which is sure to be of far-reaching impor- 
tance, not only to the communion imme- 
diately concerned, but to the whole body 
of Evangelical Christianity, of which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is so promi- 
nent a part. 

Holding in its hands the supreme pow- 
ers of a Church that counts its constitu- 
ents and contributions by millions, its 
churches and its ministers by thousands 
and tens of thousands, the General Con- 
ference carries an enormous burden of 
responsibility ; and it is with no little 
solicitude that its temper is observed and 
its various proceedings are followed. The 
fact that offices of power and emolument 
are filled by the ballot of the Conference 
adds to this solicitude, for high and holy 
interests might be imperiled by mistakes 
in the choice of candidates or the use of 
questionable methods in the canvass for 
them. The Conference, however, usually 
has a leadership of men of wisdom and 
experience and a large conservative ele- 
ment in its make-up, and there is a gen- 
eral feeling in the Church that it is to be 
trusted. 

If one were to mingle with the delegates 
on the eve of the first session the ques- 
tions he would hear them asking one 





another would he: How many bishops 
will be elected ? Will episcopal residences 
be fixed abroad? What names are most 
prominent for the episcopal office? Who 
are the candidates for the secretarial and 
editorial positions? What will be done 
with the case of Bishop Taylor? Will the 
women delegates be admitted? What 
attitude will be taken on the temperance 
question? Will the pastoral term be ex- 
tended? Will the benevolent societies 
be consolidated? Will the color line be 
discussed? Will the Conference transfer 
some of its editorial and secretarial 
elections to Boards? What will be done 
with Bishop Taylor’s missionary work ? 

He is a wise man and a prophet who 
can answer any of these questions. We 
have our own opinions as to what the an- 
swer ought to be in some of the cases, at 
least, but we shall not offer them now. 
We shall wait to see how the Conference 
proposes to answer them, giving from 
week to week such indications as we may 
observe, offering suggestions if we deem 
it best, and discussing with our wonted 
freedom the conclusions reached as they 
appear in the proceedings. We shall hope 
that only clean, fit men will pass the scru- 
tiny of the ballot, and that only wise and 
helpful measures will be given the au- 
thority of law. This hope fulfilled would 
mean a General Conference of high char- 
acter, and worthy of the best of its prede- 
cessors. 


- > ——— 


ABRAHAM’S FAITH. 


ABRAHAM, tho not an absolutely fault- 
less character, holds a conspicuous place 
in the Bible, not only as the ances- 
tral head of the Jewish nation, but as a 
saint and servant of God specially distin- 
guished by his faith. When he was sev- 
enty-five years old,the Lord said to him: 

“Get thee out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, 
unto a land that I will show thee; and I 
will make thee a great nation, and I will 
bless thee, and make thy name great; .. , 
in thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.’”’ 

Abraham believed God, obeyed this 
command, and went into the land of Ca- 
naan; and when there the Lord appeared 
unto him again and said: ‘“ Unto thy 
seed will I give this land.” His faith is 
thus referred to in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews : 

‘* By faith Abraham, when he was called 
tu go out into a place which he should after 
receive for an inheritance, obeyed; and he 
went out, not knowing whither he went.”’ 

The journey which the patriarch took 
could not have been less than about four 
hundred miles. And when he had reached 
his destination, there was nothing in the 
circumstances, then surrounding him, 
to give the remotest hint that his posteri- 
ty would ever possess that land; and yet 
he believed God’s promise that such 
would be the fact, and ‘‘ sojourned in the 
land of promise as in a strange country.” 

At a later period, and before Isaac was 
born, God appeared again unto Abraham 
and made a promise to him in respect to 
the birth of Isaac, who was to be the heir 
of promise, and said to him : ‘* Look now 
toward Heaven, and tell the stars, if 
thou art able to number them; and he 
said unto him, So shall thy seed be.” Of 
Abraham it is said: ‘‘And he believed in 
the Lord”; and of the Lord it is said that 
‘*he counted it to him for righteousness.” 
Paul discussing, in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, the doctrine of justification by 
faith, and not by the works of the law, 
refers to Abraham’s faith as exercised on 
this occasion, and as having been reck- 
oned or counted to him for righteousness. 
He believed the promise of God, and God 
himself counted that faith to him for 
righteousness. So says the Scripture, 
which the apostle quotes in confirmation 
of his doctrine of justification by faith. 

At astill later period God appeared 
again to Abraham, made a formal cove- 
nant with him, appointed circumcision as 
the sign and seal thereof, and renewed 
his promise in resnect to the birth of 
Isaac as the heir of promise. Abraham 
again believed God, and did as he was 
commanded todo. Of him Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Romans, says: ‘‘ Who 
against hope believed in hope, that he 








might become the father of many nations 
according to that which was spoken, so 
shall thy seed be.” Then ‘‘ about a hun- 
dred years old,” he ‘‘ staggered not at the 
promise through unbelief, but was strong 
in the faith, giving glory to God, and 
being fully persuaded that what he had 
promised he was able to perform.” The 
apostle adds: ‘* And therefore it [his faith] 
was imputed to him for righteousness.” 
The sign of circumcision which he re- 
ceived was ‘‘ a seal of the righteousness of 
the faith which he had yet being uncir- 
cumcised, that he might be the father of 
all them that believe, tho they be not cir- 
cumcised.” 

God, on a subsequent occasion put 
Abraham’s faith to a severe trial, in the 
command to offer up his son Isaac as a 
burnt offering. Here again he believed 
God; and at once prepared to execute the 
requirement. His hand at the last mo- 
ment was stayed by a divine interposition. 
God, then renewing his promise of bless- 
ing to him, said to him: ‘‘And in thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed, because thou hast obeyed my 
voice.” <A distinct reference is, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, made to the faith 
and obedience of Abraham, as follows; 


‘* By faith Abraham, when he was tried, 
offered up Isaac; and he that had received 
the promises offered up his only begotten 
son, of whom it was said, That in Isaac 
shall thy seed be called; accounting that 
God was able to raise him up from the 
dead, fron: whence also he received him in 
a figure.”’ 


The record shows that Abraham’s faith 
staggered at nothing. It was the faith of 
absolute confidence in, and obedience to, 
the voice of God. Paul, in his Epistle to 
the Galatians, construes the promise 
made to him in respect to his ‘‘ seed” as 
having reference, not to all his descend- 
ants, but specially to Christ, considered 
as his ‘*seed” through Isaac, Jacob, 
Judah, Jesse, David, Solomon, and so on. 
Christ, according to the flesh, was the 
**seed” of Abraham by lineal descent; 
and it was only by and through him that 
the promise could receive its complete 
fulfillment. 

Our Savieur, in the course of his pub- 
lic ministry, frequently referred to Abra- 
ham, as a man approved and accepted of 
God; and, on one occasion, he said to the 
Jews: *‘ Your father Abraham rejoiced to 
see my day, and he saw it, and was glad.” 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews it is said 
that ‘‘ these,” among whom Abraham is 
included, ‘‘all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen 
them afar off, and were persuaded of 
them, and embraced them, and confessed 
that they were strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth.” This clearly implies that 
Abraham, tho living and dying long 
before the coming of Christ, embraced 
in his faith the then future Messiah. He 
anticipated his coming in the distant 
future, and rejoiced and was glad. He 
may not have had as definite and specific 
knowledge as is now afforded by a com- 
pleted revelation; yet the great Messiah 
that was to come was an object of his 
faith 

Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians, 
says : ‘‘ For ye are all thechildren of God 
by faith in Christ Jesus.” He than adds: 
‘* And if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abra- 
ham’s seed, and heirs according to the 
promise.” He adds again: ‘‘So then’they 
which be of faith are blessed with faithful 
Abraham.” He told the Galatians “that 
they which are of faith, the same are the 
children of Abraham,” whether they be 
his children by natural descent or not. 
No one familiar with the Epistles of Paul 
can have any doubt as to the justification 
and salvation of Abraham, and that, too, 
upon the same principles as those on 
which justification and salvation are 
granted to all sinners who believe in Je- 
sus Christ, whether they be Jews or Gen- 
tiles. On this point the apostle says: 
‘*There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free,there is neither male 
nor female; for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” No matter who exercises the 
faith, or when or where he exercises it, 
if it be like the faith of Abraham it will 
be counted to him for righteousness. This 
was God’s plan of salvation before Christ 








came, and still remains his plan, 
so remain to the end of time. It 
through the law, nor by any w 
righteousness under the law, that we , 
to be saved, but by ‘the righteo 






of God, which is by faith of Jesus Chyj . a 


unto all and upon all them that believe,” 
This is Paul’s doctrine, or rather God’s 
doctrine through Paul. 


i. 
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THE GIFTS OF CHRIST—REST, 








Among the precious gifts of Christ to 
those who believe on and trust him, ig 
rest. ‘‘I will give you rest.” Who ever 
heard of any mere man presuming to say 
such a thing to the laboring and heavy. 
laden ones of this life? Man, amid the 
sins and trials and responsibilities of this 
life, is represented as both a laborer and 
a burden-bearer. Labor is the lot of man 
and burden-bearing the lot of the domes. 
tic beast. But man taking his whole life 
together is both laborer and burden. 
bearer. To all such Jesus gives rest, 
Who has not at times sighed for rest from 
the incessant labor of life, and groaned 
under its heavy burdens? Back of all - 
this is the hard service which sin imposes 
on all men. As Pharaoh oppressed the 
children of Israel in Egypt, so the god of 
this world drives his slaves to their labor; 
often compelling them to toil at “ brick- 
making without straw,” and loading 
them with the burdens of their own do- 
ings, until, like Christian in Bunyan’s 
‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” they can endure 
the load no longer. To all such the sweet, 
strong and loving call of Jesus Christ 
comes as music to the ear and as hope to 
the soul. 

It will be noticed that the rest Jesus 
promises is a twofold one. First he says: 
‘**T will give you rest”; and then he prom- 
ises: ‘‘ Ye shall find rest to your souls,” 
This is not without significance. It tells 
of the rest that comes with the forgive- 
ness of sins and that which comes with 
service. Sin is a bondage accompanied® 
with labor. Jesus is a Redeemer, deliv- 


ering and setting us free by a purchase : 


more precious than that of silver and gold 
—even by his own precious blood, which 
he poured out asa ransom for men. He 
then invites men to come to him, and in 
him accept deliverance from their bond- 
age, and so find rest. Moreover, his 
power is such, by the Spirit, that, having 
come to him for forgiveness and justifica- 
tion from all things that they could not 
be justified by the law of Moses, the 
heavy burden of sin on the conscience 
drops off like a load from the back, and 
gives rest and ease in the stead. 

The rest, which he says those who come 
to him taking his yoke upon them shall 
find, is the rest that comes in service. 
In the service of Satan men and women 
are made to draw with the yoke and carry 
as upon their backs. In the service of 
Jesus the disciple still has a yoke anda 
burden, but they are so different in kind 
that he finds the one ‘‘ easy” and the other 
iight. Salvation is not without service, 
but with a soul at rest in the love of God 
and in freedom from sin and condemna- 
tion, the yoke of Jesus does not gall and 
the burden which he gives us to carry 
does not weary. Indeed, we find rest in 
these instead of weariness and pain as 
when we were the servants of sin. 

Many persons look only at one part of 
this promise, and coming to Jesus for 
rest from sin, in respect of conscience 
and fear, do not look for nor find rest in 
the service of Christ in respect of work- 
ing for God. Let us remember that 
wherever Jesus gives salvation he also 
appoints service. Indeed, the Gospel does 
not know of any salvation which is not 
coupled with service. Jesus was the be- 
loved Son of God, but he was also the be- 
loved Servant of God. If wecome to Jesus 
only for forgiveness and the assurance 
of salvation hereafter, we will certainly 
not find rest to our souls. The momen- 
tary peace which comes with believing 
will pass away and the believer, un- 
occupied with the ‘Father’s business,” 
will grow restless and discontented,and in 
this way be led back again into the old way 
of life. The yoke and burden of Christ is 
as much for our salvation as the sacrifi- 
cial work which he effected for our re- 
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paw n. Wetruly believe that three- 


“ fourths of all the failures in Christian 


life grow out of the failure on the part of 
believers to take promptly and wear and 
carry heartily the yoke and burden of 
Christ’s service. Too many look upon 
the salvation of God as being simply an 
jmmunity from the future consequences 
of sin and a guarantee of Heaven, and so 
do not give themselves to that service 
wherewith his servants shall continue to 
serve him day and night, even in the time 
tocome. Many look upon Christian work 
and service for Christ as being irksome 
and wearying; but those who are most 
accustomed to the blessed yoke and bur- 
den are they who testify the most joyfully 
and constantly to the rest of soul and 
delight of life. 

Of course if Christ’s yoke is taken grudg- 

ingly and reluctantly—half on—as it were; 
it will chafe and gall the neck; and if the 
burden of Christ is taken lazily—only 
half lifted—it will be awkward and tire- 
ing. Only let the Christian take the yoke 
gladly and put it well on, even clear back 
tothe shoulders and pull with cheerful- 
ness in it; and lift the burden of his ser- 
vice with whole heartedness, high up on 
the shoulders, and carry it with enthu- 
siasm,and he will find both to be a de- 
light and a help. They are the joyful 
Christians who find the rest as wellas 
receive it. Alas, for those poor half- 
hearted Christians who have made 
“profession of faith” and then gone back 
to a worldly life. They are those who 
have ‘forgotten that they purged from 
their old sins,” and are exposed to every 
device of Satan, who is constantly on the 
alert to re-enslave his former servants. 
They may have for a moment slipped the 
yoke and burden of the old master; but 
unless they replace them with the yoke 
and burden of the new master, they are 
fair game for their old enemy and will be 
speedily reimpressed into his service. On 
the other hand it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, for Satan to get an advantage of 
that Christian who is yoked up with 
Christ, the chief servant of God, and 
walking with him in the way bearing his 
light burden. 

We count it one of his best gifts to us 

that he gives us divine service, and with 
it enables us to find rest. We count it both 
an honor and a delight that he has 
counted us worth putting us into any 
part of his ministry. If Christians would 
cease sighing for sentimental experiences, 
and ecstatic frames and feelings, as a 
test of their acceptance with God, 
and take joyfully the yoke and 
burden of Christ as a gift as pre- 
cious as forgiveness, we would cease 
hearing the doleful wailings which afflict 
our ears from hundreds of professors who 
have no joy in their lives and no assur- 
ance in their hearts. Rest is not found in 
experiences but by faith in Christ, who 
has redeemed us from sin, and in conse- 
crated and faithful service, in fellowship 
with him. Take it first as a free gift, and 
look for it in a life-work devoted to him. 





MR. SPURGEON’S RETURN. 


ACCORDING to the statement printed 
elsewhere Mr. Spurgeon is again a mem- 
ber of the English Baptist Union. Pre- 
cisely how the details of the reconcilia- 
tion were arranged, we are not informed 
by the single meager special dispatch to 
one of our dailies. The Associated Press 
did not, it appears, deem it of sufficient 
Interest even to be announced to the 
American public. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s secession was, we must 
believe, a hasty and ill-considered act. 
In a burst of impatience, due more 
largely to the lax expressions of individ- 
uals of other denominations, he said 
things of his own brethren which h2 
could not prove and which he could 
hardly justify in his cooler moments. 
The failure of the autumnal meeting of 
the Union to take any notice of his grave 
accusations piqued him, for great men 

ave particular weaknesses, and he sent 
his resignation to the Council of the 
Union, using language which seemed to 

grieved brethren to conclude them all 
in unbelief, and it was difficult for the 
most charitable of them to find excuses 
for his conduct. 





The course of the discussion since Mr. 
Spurgeon’s withdrawal, has _ clearly 
shown that the Union would never yield 
to his peremptory demand that it take up 
the task of examining and excluding 
members not in accord with the Taber- 
nacle type of theology. The Council of 
the Union, however, was disposed to 
adopt such a declaration of faith and 
practice as would serve to show that it 
was a distinctively and thoroughly evan- 
gelical body. The acceptance of this 
declaration by the Union itself, at its 
spring meeting, gave Mr. Spurgeon an 
opportunity to return and escape from a 
position which must have become de- 
cidedly uncomfortable to him. What he 
has gained or lost by his course, we do 
not now inquire. It may be that the 
cause of true religion has been helped, 
tho the feelings of many true believers 
have been wounded by the indiscriminate 
charges of unbelief. 

In one thing all may rejoice: The di- 
vision is healed and the scandal of the 
public incrimination of brethren is at an 
end. Mr. Spurgeon is an exceedingly 
zealous minister, occupying a _ pulpit 
which speaks to the whole English world; 
and we are glad that he and his brethren 
of the Baptist denomination are to live 
together and work together for the Mas- 
ter as children of the same Spirit. 
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JOHN L. SULLIVAN. 





JOHN L. SULLIVAN is dead, or dead 
enough, at least for an epitaph. The 
slugger will slugno more. We bury 
him. 

He was big, physically; he was swift, 
knucklewise. These were his virtues. 
He had no others. We must make the 
most of them. A dead dog has white 
teeth. 

His career is ended. He went abroad 
to break the law and the peace, and he 
got no honor. He boasted, he raved, he 
cursed, and finally he fought and did not 
conquer. His glory collapsed, and he re- 
turned to his Boston bar-room. If half 
the stories told of the viciousness of his 
return voyage are true, then he deserved 
to be brought into Boston in irons, and 
to be met by the police instead of by a citi- 
zens’ band. Unfortunately the stories 
agree too well with his known character 
and career. But let him go. We care no 
more for his career or his carcase. We 
do care for his countrymen. 

Irishmen, and especially Boston Irish- 
men, why should you honor John L. Sul- 
livan? Why are you proud of him? 
Why do not your cheeks tingle when his 
name is mentioned? It is such men as 
John L, Sullivan that give discredit and 
disgrace to the name of Irishman. We 
would have much liked to see the Catholic 
and Irish papers of Boston and New Eng- 
land tell the truth about this braggart 
coward, and cleanse their skirts of 
him, instead of excusing him or covering 
his shame with silence. 

What has John L, Sullivan been and 
done in Boston? He has displayed him- 
self as a big brute, whose pride it was to 
fight with bloody fists. His boast was 
that in four rounds he could pound any 
other man senseless. Now, this is not 
human, much less Christian; itis beastly. 
His business was denounced by the law of 
every civilized country; and his proper 
home was in the penitentiary. Yet this 
is the man of whom Irishmen have been 
secretly proud, when they have not open- 
ly glorified him. 

And what was he out of his illegal pro- 
fession? A dirty drunkard and a maker 
of drunkards, a brawler, a low, lazy, 
worthless creature, a pendulum, when he 
gets his deserts, between his bar-room 
and the lockup. A greater disgrace to 
his native island and to his adopted city 
it would be hard to conceive of. This is 
the fellow whose filthy vices have been 
condoned, this loafer, this braggart, this 
coward, this drunkard, this prize-fighter. 
We tell the Irishmen of America that they 
cannot expect to have the honor of our 
people so long as they honor, or fail 
to denounce such men who are their 
shame and disgrace. Think uf James Rus- 
sell Lowell being the proper representative 





the popular representative of Irish Bos- 
ton. It ought to make every Irishman 
hide his head in eternal shame. Decent, 
self-respecting, Christian Irishmen, clear 
your skirts of this disgrace; cast out the 
prize-fighter, the drunkard, the saloon- 
keeper, as unworthy the good name of 
Trishman, 
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SPIRITUALISTIC FRAUDS. 








THE public hardly knows what is the 
number of exposures that have taken 
place of the mediums that do the cabinet 
trick. Last week another of them, 
Mrs. Amanda Cowan, was unmasked by 
a party of gentlemen and ladies, who 
were convinced that she was a fraud. 
After several spirit forms had been seen, 
andthree of them at once, one of them 
was caught and held by a gentleman, and 
the room was lighted. Of course her hus- 
band and two or three other men provided 
for the purpose, attacked the exposing 
party, and one of them was injured with 
a ‘“‘billy”; but when the police arrived, be- 
sides Mrs. Cowan, a man and a girl were 
found in the cabinet. Mrs. Cowan had 
been operating in Boston fortwo years, 
and had lately received a testimonial from 
the Spiritualists there, and had the reso- 
lutions in her honor printed in the Banner 
of Light. 

The Spiritualists themselves, while 
slow to admit that materialization is all 
fraud, confess that most of it is such. 
Their own papers are evidence. The Diss 
Debar case in this city, now on 
trial, has made us perhaps a little more 
careful to read The Religio-Philosophical 
Journal this week, and we find in it a 
letter from its Boston correspondent who 
tells of an exhibition made before the 
members of the Boston Spiritual Temple 
Society by one of its members, Mr. John 
Curtis, who has made it a labor of love to 
expose those frauds; and he says his col- 
lection is made from the wardrobes of all 
of them, except one to whose exhibitions 
he would not be admitted, as he was now 
so well known. There were wigs, mus- 
taches, cork stilts, white shawls, mos- 
quito netting, lace—in fact,all sorts of ob- 
jects used for purposes of deception, from 
a cap and blouse ofa ‘Billy the boot- 
black” to the satin robe of a ‘‘ Queen of 
Sheba”; from a military garment ofa 
‘*Captain Hodges,” to thecork stilts of a 
high-up “ Ancient”’; from the highly col- 
ored blanket of a feathered ‘‘Montezuma ” 
to the soiled long dress of an ‘ Infant 
Cherubim.” These garments had been 
used somuchin the materialization show 
business that many of them had been torn 
or worn through and then patched in a 
rough and bungling manner, and withal 
wereso stained and dirty that gloves were 
almost needed in the handling of them. 
Mr. Curtis offered to pay a thousand dol- 
lars for a genuine case of materialization 
under test conditions, and several present 
were sure they knew of those who were 
honest performers. But the money has 
not been called for. 

In this city a most humiliating expo- 
sure is now making, in one of our courts, 
of the brazen fraud of a woman who, by 
pretending to produce oil paintings by 
Raphael, obtained large amounts of prop- 
erty from an old and feeble-minded law- 
yer. Her tricks have been exposed in 
public, and her life shown to be immoral 
and scandalous. But we all want to be- 
lieve that the dead are yet alive; and the 
vein of credulity found in so many people 
is satisfied with the smallest evidence that 
appeals tothe senses proving that there is 
a life beyond this, when they would re- 
ject the weightier arguments. The Spir- 
itual Temple Societies will survive all 
possible exposures. 


- 
> 





THE promises of God as made in the 
Bible are, in that Book, described as being 
“exceeding great and precious.’”’ They are 
great in their source and great in their con- 
tents; and when appropriated, they are al- 
ways precious in the experience of the 
heart. They furnish the basis of hope. The 
man who builds his hope on these promises, 
builds upon solid rock. They are “ yea and 
amen in Christ Jesus.” If any being in the 





of Puritan Boston, and John L, Sullivan 


Editorial Notes. 


FREDERICK IlI—the suffering, apparently 
patient, and certainly heroic Emperor of 
Germany—is reported to have addressed the 
following advice to the Crown Prince, 
written on a piece of paper: ‘‘ Learn to suf- 
fer without complaint.’’ Thisisa very hard, 
and at the same time a very important 
lesson to learn. It is only when God by his 
grace teaches and helps us that we do 
effectually learn it. It is much easier to 
talk about it, and say wise things in regard 
to it, than it is to practice the lesson. Suf- 
fering in any formis rever in itself welcome 
to human nature, whether sanctified or not; 
and when it is prolonged and comes with 
great severity, it imposes a very heavy tax 
upon our patience. No amount of mere 
stoicism can resist it or turn it off with a 
philosophical sneer. It penetrates our con- 
sciousness, and makes itself there felt asa 
personal anguish. The cause may be either 
physical or mental, and in either case the 
anguish will be felt. It is just the opposite 
of happiness. The temptation at such 
times is to be impatient, to fret and mur- 
mur, to find fault with God, and look upon 
our lot as exceptionally unfortunate. Such 
moods of thought and feeling give no relief, 
but rather embitter one’s experience, They 
usually add sin to suffering, and even make 
the suffering still more pungent and severe. 
The only way in which we can ‘learn to 
suffer without complaint’’ is to put our- 
selves in loving and trustful communion 
with God. This may rotremove the suffer- 
ing; we may still suffer; but he who is in 
happy and sweet communion with God at 
such a time will have his patience so en- 
lightened and strengthened that he will be 
able to suffer ‘‘ without complaint,” and say 
from the heart, ‘‘ Yea, tho he slay me, will 
I trust him, and joy in the God of my sal- 
vation.”’ It isin this way that we learn to 
accept our situation, no matter what it is, 
and to be content in whatever state we may 
be placed. He who sees God with the eye 
of thought and loves the God he sees, and 
understands his relations to the events of 
this life, as well as his glorious and gracious 
character, will see nothing in his own con- 
dition to call forth a word of complaint 
against his providence. His dominant 
thought will be that all things are right, 
and will in the end come outright. He 
will be willing to wait patiently for God to 
become his own interpreter, and submit 
himself quietly and serenely to the appoint- 
ments of his supreme wisdom. God him- 
self, as the final resort of the soul, furnishes 
the only means by which we can “learn to 
suffer without complaint.” Poor, weak, 
sinful human nature, without him, is not 
adequate to the task. 





The Atlantic Monthly is publishing a 
serial story of Japanese life written by Mr. 
E. H. House. It is notable for its carica- 
tures and abuse of American missionaries. 
The last number contains a sweeping state- 
ment to the effect that there were no male or 
femule missionaries in Japan whose culture 
or training or opinions made them worth 
the knowing. We know pretty thoroughly 
Mr. House’s career in Japan, and we de- 
liberately say that he is not the man to lam- 
poon men and women who go to that coun- 
try to introduce occidental civilization and 
the Christian ethics and religion. He went 
out to Japan nearly twenty years ago and 
spent ten or twelve years there. He knows 
the country thoroughly, loves it, and de- 
sires to shut out all Western influences. 
He possesses a singularly brilliant intellect, 
and wields a keen and sarcastic pen. When 
in Japan he attacked our Minister, Mr. 
De Long, and he pursued Sir Harry Parks, 
the British Minister, in the local press of 
Japan and in the English and American 
papers. He was from the first bitterly op- 
posed to the missionaries, and improved 
every opportunity, through the Japanese 
papers, to say sharp, bitter and sarcastic 
things of them. The present story was 
written in Japan, put in type there once, 
and has now been recast. We are surprised 
that the editor of The Atlantic should be 
willing to publish a story whose spirit is so 
bitter and whose statements are so false. 
At least it would have been well to find 
out first whether the record of the writer 
for judiciousness and moral influence was 
so much better than that of the mission- 
aries that they could be discredited by him. 





THE only plausible argument for colored 
presbyteries is that the colored people might 
prefer them. Many, perhaps most of them 
would. The Presbytery of Catawba, whose 
ministers are chiefly colored, has adopted a 
resolution favoring “the establishment of 
more than one presbytery within the same 





universe should be trusted, that being is 
God. 


territory.” That means one presbytery of 
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white people and one of colored people; and 
what this presbytery prefers we presume 
other presbyteries predominantly composed 
of colord people would desire. But what is 
the reason they want to be by themselves? 
Simoly because they fear they will not have 
their rights in a mixed presbytery, or will 
be treated with discourtesy. If the Northern 
Presbytery of Catawba, chiefly colored, and 
the Southern Presbytery of white ministers 
covering the same territory should be con- 
solidated, then these colored ministers, who 
have no objection to the presence of their 
own sympathetic white members, fear that 
the Southern white ministers will be rude 
and contemptuous and drive them tothe 
wall, and they do not want the fight. But 
why should they assume that they will be 
so treated? Orif they should be so treated 
is t not a part of the fight for equality of 
rights which the Negroes must endure with- 
out flinching? This fight will not be 
agreeable. It has already had many 
martyrs, and will have more; and the 
Presbyterian Negroes may as well take 
their part init. It appears to us that for 
them to desire to get by themselves and to 
avoid the conflict who-e victory can be 
achieved only by patient assertion aad en- 
durance is not heroic. The advantages of 
being by themselves are temporary and 
appeal to their vanity and ambition; but 
final success is to be attained when they 
meet their wbite brethren on equal con- 
ditions, each getting his deserts. 





Mr. GLADSTONE is by taste even morea 
theologian than a politician. In fact, he is 
the kind of a statesman that one would 
expect a man to be who hasa heart in ques- 
tions of religion and morals. He puts bis 
conscience into his polit.cs, caring more for 
questions of right and wrong, of truth and 
falsebood, than for those of expediency. It 
is not strange, then, that we have,in one 
month, two religious articles from: him, one 
in The North American Review and the 
other in The Nineteenth Century, teview- 
ing religious discussions. In one he ad- 
judges the discussion between Dr. Field 
and Colonel [ngersoll, and in the other he 
discusses the religious problems raised in 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s new novel. Her 
‘Robert Zismere’’ really propounds a new 
religion of ethics that expunges the super- 
natural altogether. Mr. Gladstone recog- 
nizes the difficulty that comes to many 
minds irom miracles and the resurrection 
of Carist, but he replies that we may ex- 
pect intellectual difficulties, but that moral 
ones are much more serious. If Christian- 
ity does slightly increase the difficulties of 
baffled understanding, it has vastly relieved 
the moral difficulties, by supplying the 
most powerful remedial agency ever known. 
He says: 

“To take away then an agency so beneficent 
which has so softened and reduced morally the 
problems that lie thickly spread around ns, and 
to leave us face to face with them in all their 
original rigor, is to enhance and not to mitigate 
the difficulties of belief.” 

THE text of the Pope’s condemnation of 
the Irish plan of campaign and boycotting 
has just been published, but we go to press 
too early to learn how it is received. It is 
plain and unmistakable in its language. 
Lord Salisbury or the Duke of Norfolk 
could hardly ask for more. The point of 
the decision is in the following words: 

“How equitable this decision is any one will 
see who reflects that a rent fixed by mutual 
consent cannot, without violation of contract, 
be reduced at the arbitrary wiil of the tenant 
alone, all the more since for the settling of 
such contests courts have been established 
which, allowance being made even for the 
failure of the crops or of disasters which may 
have occurred, reduce excessive rents and 
bring them within the limits of equity. 

“ Again, it cannot be held to be lawful that 
rent should be extorted from tenants and de- 
posited with unknown persons, no account be- 
ing taken of the landlord. Finally, it is alto- 
gether foreign to naiural justice and to Cnris- 
tian charity that a new form of persecution 
and of proscription should ruthlessly be put in 
force against persons who are satisfied with and 
are prepared to pay the rent agreed on with 
their landlord, or against persons who in the 
exercise of their right take vacant farms. 
There is so little that is diplomatic here, 
the language is so contrary to the senti- 
ments of the whole Irish-Catholic nation 
that one is inclined at first to doubt the 
genuineness of the document, but it appears 
to be authentic. We have no idea that it 
will very much affect the plan of campaign. 
The priests will withdraw from the presi- 
dency of local leagues, but the people will 
say that they do not take their politics from 
Rome. and will ignore it. They will deny 
that rents are fixed “ by mutual consent,”’ 
and will carry on their plan of campaign. 
Yet it isa very serious question:if it can 
be defended on strict moral grounds. 





WE observe that the new inter-state ex- 
tradition bill, to which we took occasion to 
refer a few weeks since, has been presented 
to Congress. The Judiciary Committee of 
both Houses of Congress should carefully ex- 
amine the contents of this bill before recom- 
mending its adoption by Congress. It pro- 
poses to repeal a law, which having been 
enacted in 1793, has been in operation for 
nearly a century, without any change in 
its essential provisions, and without any 
general demand for a change, and which, 
moreover, has been found to work exceed- 
ingly well for the purpose for which the 
law was originally enacted. The bill, if 
passed, would supersede all state regula- 
tions on the subject, and virtually central- 
ize the whole power of inter-state extradi- 
tion in Congress, and inthis respect the law 
would differ most essentially from the 
present law. We think that there are 
provisions in the bill that are unconstitu- 
tional, because in excess of the powers be- 
stowed on Congress. The bill complicates 
rather than simplifies extradition proced- 
ure, and in some of its provisions invades a 
province that more properly belongs to the 
states acting through their respective 
legislatures and respective state officers. 
The execution of the law as proposed in this 
bill would have to be exclusively by state 
officers; and yet Congress, as the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided, has 
no powerto impose any duty upon a state 
officer as such, and enforce ‘upon bim its 
performance. There are, in our judgment, 
serious objections to this billy and we ex- 
press the earnest hope that Congress will 
not adopt it. It is a good rule in legislation, 
as well as in other things, to let well enough 
alone, especially when there is no prospect 
of getting anything better. 





THE Court of Appeals of this state has 
just rendered a decision relating to the va- 
lidity of gifts by will for saying masses for 
the souls of the dead. Inthe case before the 
court the testator had provided in his will 
that a certain residuary portion of his 
estate, amounting to about fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, should, by his executors, be 
applied ** for the purpose of having prayers 
offered in a Roman Catholic church;to be 
by them selected, forthe repose of my soul 
and the souls of my family, and also the 
souls of all others who may be in purga- 
tory.”’ The heirs at law contes'ed the va- 
lidity of this clause of the will. The court 
decided in their favor, and so far held the 
will illegal, on the ground that no definite 
beneficiary, capable of determination and 
competent to come into court and assert 
rights under this clause, is specified in the 
will. No Catholic church is mentioned in 
which the service should be performed; 
and the executors, as the court held, could 
not supply this defect in the will. While 
rendering this decision, the court also de- 
clared that there was no necessary illegali- 
ty in bequests of money to pay for the 
saying of masses in behalf of the dead, pro- 
vided that the bequests were so made as to 
come within the provisions of law. The 
testator may in his will specify the particu- 
lar church or churches in which the masses 
shall be said; and in such a case the gift 
would be lawful. This decides that there 
is no legal impropriety in the purpose for 
which such a gift is made, and in this state 
settles a question which has been in dis- 
pute. 


....General Boulanger said two weeks 
ago that he wanted to see French Republi- 
canism patterned after American Republi 
canism and not after English. But last 
week Friday at his political banquet, in the 
same breath in which he disclaimed any 
ambition for a dictatorship, he declared 
that he was in for abolishing the Presiden- 
cy. But does he not know that that would 
bring the French form of government 
more nearly into the same line with the 
English? England is practically a Cabinet 
Republic with no sort of dependence on the 
Crown as executive, the latter's veto power 
being to allintents and purposes obsolete. 
France, without a president would be the 
same kind of Cabinet Republic, with the 
difference that it would have no figure- 
head, to produce upon the public mind a 
sense of stability when ministries are 
changing. Boulanger does not comprehend 
our American Presidential Republic, nor 
does any Frenchman who assisted in for- 
cing President Grevy to resign last win- 
ter in order to suit the whims of Cabinet 
Ministers. 


...-It is reporced that Commissioner At- 
kins wishes to retire from the Indian Bu- 
reau. He has got the reputation of an hon- 
est man, as honest as a man can be who runs 
his office not first for the good of the service, 
but for political purposes. But his honesty 
has not saved him from greatly injuring the 





Indian service. We see it stated that the 
President may appoint Civil Service Com- 
missioner Oberly as his successor, or Chief 
Clerk Upshaw. Mr. Oberly has been in the 
service of the Bureau before, and is an hon- 
est, capable man, who is likely to do the 
work well, and on Civil Service principles. 
General Upshaw is the chief embodiment of 
all that is bad in the present Indian Bureau. 
His appointment would be the worst possi- 
ble. We cannot believe that the Presideat 
would make so patent a blunder as to ap- 
point him. 


....We have received a letter from a 
prominent member of the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference, asking us to make the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

Will you be so kind as to say in your paper 

that the name of Miss Frances E. Willard, of 
Evanston, II1., will be presented at the coming 
General Conference as a candidate for the edi- 
torship of one of the official Church papers, 
probably either the New York Christian Advo- 
cate or The Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
published at Chicago. It is thought by multi- 
tudes of people that she has superior qualifica- 
tions for such a position. 
We do not imagine that this announce- 
ment, tho made on the authority of one 
who is attending the General Conference 
for the sixth time, will be taken very seri- 
ously; but it is unquestionably a matter of 
interest. 


....One evening last week a young man 
in this city touched an electric wire that 
was hanging over his head and was instant- 
ly killed. After the shocking death, the 
United States Company to whom the wire 
belonged, sent out and had it raised out of 
the reach of passers-by. This is not the 
only accident of the kind. The public isin 
constant danger of such calamities 
while the electric currents pass from 
pole to pole. Of course, in this case, 
the company was criminally negligent for 
suspending the wire so close to the side- 
walk and it should be criminally prosecut- 
ed; but the real fault is with the city which 
bas been lamentably slow to force the wires 
underground. We shall never rest easy till 
every wire is in asubway. 

....If our subscribers do not receive THE 
INDEPENDENT as promptly as usual for a 
week or two, we trust that the delay will 
be pardoned on the ground that our presses 
are in a state of transition. We are mov- 
ing them from 21 and 23 Rose St. to 33, 35, 
37, 39, 41 and 43 Gold St., where we shall 
have increased and enlarged facilities for 
printing THE INDEPENDENT and the twenty 
or twenty-five other newspapers of this city, 
whose press-work we do. Thenew building 
has just been completed and is a fine, large, 
fire-proof structure. In a fortnight every- 
thing will be in order and the paper will be 
delivered on time as usual. 


....-The Crosby High Licevse Bill has 
finally passed the Legislature at Albany, 
and gone to the Governor. What the Gov- 
ernor will do with it nobody knows. If he 
has regard for the sentiment of the good 
people of the state, he will sign it; if he dis- 
covers that party interest would be injured 
by its becoming a law, he is likely to veto 
it. It is asmall advance in temperance leg- 
islation, at least for the cities; but because 
it is an advance, we ought to have whatever 
good there may be in it. The Republican 
members of the legislature, who fought for 
it so persistently, deserve the thanks of the 
people. 

....The President has nominated for 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States Melville W. Fuller, of Chi- 
cago. He has the merit of being a Demo- 
crat, and is fifty-five years old. He is a 
lawyer of some local reputation, and has 
been active in the task of reorganizing the 
Democratic Party in Chicago. He! as been 
a trusted adviser of the President in Illinois 
political matters. We are sorry the Presi- 
dent did not nominate some man who had 
proved his ability by experience on the 
bench. 


....Senator Cullom, of Lllinois, is reported 
as saying that ‘“‘ what he desired most of all 
wasthe selection of the strongest possible 
candidate,” asthe Republican nominee for 
President. This is the great idea that 
should govern the Republican convention 
when it meets at Chicago. ‘‘The strongest 
possible candidate” is the man who will 
most effectually unite the Republican 
Party, especially in what are called the 
doubtful states; and that man surely is not 
James G. Blaine. 


....I[t seems that the Government of the 
United States has demanded of the Mexican 
Government indemnity in the Cutting case, 
alleging that the rights of Cutting as an 
American citizen were violated by the Mex- 
ican State that arrested and held him in 
custody. The Mexican Government denies 





the allegation and refuses to make the in % 
demnity. We expressed the opinion atthe — 


time that Secretary Bayard egregi 
blundered in dealing with this case, and are 
of the same opinion st1ll. 


-.-.Reunion is not likely to come this 
year, as the Southern presbyteries are gen- 
erally declaring against it. We regret this 
very deeply. A union on the basis of the 
common standards, which should Bive, as 
the two Churches now do, equal rights ang 
honor to all their members, would have our 
enthusiastic support. But a union based 
on nice explanations, suspiciously received, 
and on class dstinctions which neither 
Church now practices, would be a great of. 
fense. 


...-If there can be an elective affinity 
presbytery established on the color line, 
then why not on the music? question The 
Presbyterian, which opposes strongly any 
such arrangement, asks why there cannot 
be a snug little presbytery of psalm singers 
just inside of the territory of another pres. 
tytery. The plan will make room for cranks 
and divisions. But this month the Genera} 
Assemblies will, we doubt not, settle the 
whole matter. 


-...Whether Mr. Blaine is a sick man or 
a well man seems to be asort of politica} 
conundrum. The rumors are fatally con. 
tradictory, some declaring him to be in hig 
usual health, and others, that his health jg 
in a very bad state, and that for this reason 
mainly he wrote his Florence letter. It 
would not be a bad idea for Mr. Blaine to 
write another letter and remove all doubton 
the point. 


....dJudge Patterson, being of the opinion 
that tbere is no reasun for supposing that 
Thomas B. Kerr, charged with the crime of 
participating in the bribery of the “Boodle” 
Aldermen of this city, could not have a fair 
trial by a New York jury, has denied his ap- 
plication for achange of venue. His case is 
the next one to be tried. The public will 
rejoice when all these cases are legally dis- 
posed of. 


....Our readers will, in our financial col- 
umns, find the views of THE INDEPENDENT 
on the Brundage tax bill, now pending be- 
fore the legislature ot ‘this state. We urge 
every reader in this state promptly to send 
his protest to the legislature against this 
ill-advised bill which, if enacted into law, 
would be fraught with immense evil 
throughout the whole state. 


....The Bible seeks to regulate our ac- 
tions in this world, not exclusively by con- 
siderations that relate simply to this life, 
but mainly by motives that are drawn from 
another life and that relate toGod and 
what he requires of his moral creatures, 
True godliness embraces both lives in its 
vision and motives to action. 


.... The law against importing foreigners 
under contract applies to fishermen as well 
as ministers and miners. Wedo not won- 
der that some New Englanders are greatly 
exercised at the chauce of being prosecuted 
for engaging Nova Scotia fishermen; but 
that is the law, and perhaps the best way to 
repeal it is to enforce it. 


... The Senateof this state has passed a 
bill making it the dutvof the Supreme 
Court judges of this state annually to sug- 
gest to the legislature any changes which,in 
their judgment, need to be made in the civil 
and criminal laws thereof. This strikes 
us as decidedly a sensible idea in the way 
of improving the law. 


....‘Glory to Godin the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.”’ Such 
was the declarative and prophetic song of 
the angels when Jesus of Nazareth wai 
born. No acquisition that earth ever re 
ceived from Heaven is equal to the one that 
awoke this song. Christ is the ‘‘ unspeak- 
able gift.” 


.... The Civil Code bill, having been passed 
by the Senate of this state, is now awaiting 
the action of the Assembly. The Assembly 
ought to lose no time in taking up the Dill 
and passing it, and thus finishing the work 
of codifiying the laws of the state, as com- 
manded by the constitution thereof. 


....The Alumni and friends of Oberlin 
College are attempting to raise a fund for 
the College uf $50,000 for a Professorship, to 
be named after President Fairchild. That 
name ought to secure five Professorships, 
unless the graduates of Oberlin are richer 
in good works than in money. 


....The Brundage tax bill, pending be- 
forethé legislature of this state, should be 
entitleda hill to cause a panic among the 
people of this state, especially among those 
who want to borrow money. 
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Religions j Intelligence. 


BAPTIsT UNION. 





ACCORDING to a special cable dispatch 
from “G. W. 8.” to the Tribune, Mr. 
Spurgeon has decided to resume his rela- 
tions to the Baptist Union of England. 
‘Few particulars are given, but it appears 
that reconciliation was accomplished on 
the basis of the Declaration adopted by 
the Council of the Union in February 
last. 

The trouble between Mr. Spurgeon and 
the Union arose previous to the autumnal 
meeting of the Union, which was held in 
Sheffield last October. Mr. Spurgeon in 
the summer opened in his monthly, The 
Sword and Trowel, a sharp fire on what 
he called ‘** modern thought,” declaring 
that the minis.ry, both of the Baptist and 
Congregational denominations, was on 
the ‘down grade” theologically. He 

charged that a ‘‘ new religion” had been 
instituted, which was ‘‘no more Christi- 
anity than chalk is cheese”; but was a 
religion destitute of ‘* moral honesty,” 
scouting the Atonement, deriding the in- 
spiration of the Bible, degrading the 
Holy Spirit into an influence, turning the 
punishment of sin into a fiction, and re- 
solving the resurrection into a wyth. 
Certain ministers, he said, were making 
infidels, and the ‘‘evil leaven” was work- 
ing in the churches. 

Mr. Spurgeon expected, as the result of 
his fiery criticisms, that the Union at its 
autumn session would take some action 
which would free it from the presence of 
ministers of objectionable doctrinal 
views among its members. But the Union 
took no direct notice of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
charges, tho Dr. Culross, in whom the 
great Tabernacle preacher had had great 
confidence, took occasion, in his presi- 
dential address, to deny that there had 
been any decay of faith in the Baptist 
body, Soon-.after the meeting in Shef- 
field, Mr. Spurgeon announced. his withb- 
drawal from the Union. He could not, 
he said, pursue union at the expense of 
truth. He could not abide the ‘‘ wretched 
spectacle of professedly orthodox Chris- 
tians publicly avowing union with those 
who deny the faith, call the fall of man 
a fable, and deny the personality of the 
Holy Ghost.” ‘‘To be very piain,” he 
added, ‘‘we are unable to call these things 
Christian Unions; they begin to look like 
confederacjes in evil.” c 

Mr. Spurgeon’s resignation was ad- 
dressed to the Council of the Union, a 
sort of Executive Committee, numbering 
one hundred members. Tune Council sent 

adeputation to him asking him to with- 

draw his letter, but he refused to do so, 
and the Council sorrowfully accepted it. 

The Council, however, passed a resolution 

saying no proof had been presented of the 
truth of the grave accusations, which in 
its judgment ‘ought not to have been 
made.” 

In February, a meeting of the Council 
was held to consider adraftof a *‘ Declara- 
tion,” proposed by Dr. Angus and under- 
stood to huve been approved by Mr. Spur- 
geon, the controversy having meanwhile 
proceeded with increased spirit in the 
press. The draft, with a few changes, 
was adopted by a vote of 35 to 5, a score 
or more having left before the division 
was taken. It is on the basis of this 
Deslaration, according to the Cable, that 
Mr. Spurgeon has beer induced to resume 
membership inthe Union. We reproduce 
the Declaration as finally adopted: 

““(1) That the doctrinal beliefs of the 
Union are and must be determined by the 
doctrinal beliefs of the churches and asso- 
ciations of which the Union is composed. 

(2) That the Council of the Union 

therefore disclaim altogether any authori- 
ty to formulate a new and additional 
standard of theological belief as a bond of 
union to which assent shall be required.” 

(3) That whilst expressly disavowing any 
power to control belief or restrict inquiry, 
yet, in view of the uneasiness produced in 
thechurches by recent discussions, and to 
show our agreement with one another and 
with our fellow-Christians on the great 
truths of the Gospel, the Council deem it 
right to say: Baptized into the name of the 


Ghost, we have avowed repentance toward 

God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ the 

very elements of a new life ; as inthe supper 

we avow our union with one another while 

partaking of the symbol of the body of our 

Lord broken for us, and of the blood shed 

for the remission of sins. 

‘* The Union, therefore, is an association 

of churches aud ministers professing not 

only to believe the factsand doctrines of the 

Gospel, but to have undergone the spiritual 

change expressed or implied in them. This 

change is the fundamental principle of our 

church life. 

“The following facts and doctrines are 

commonly believed by the churches of the 

Union: The Divine inspiration and author- 

ity of the Holy Scriptures as the supreme 

and sufficient rule of our faith and practice 

and the right and duty of individual judg- 

ment in the interpretation of it; the fallen 

and sinful state of man; the Deity, the in- 

carnation, the resurrection of the Lord Je- 

sus Christ, and bis sacrificial and mediato- 

rial work; justification by faith—a faith 

that works by love and produces holiness; 
the work of the Holy Spirit in the conver- 
sion of sinners and in the sanctification of 
all who believe; the resurrection and the 
judgment of the last day, with the eternal 
blessedness of the righteous and the eternul 
puoishment of the wicked. 

* As a historical fact, the last half of this 
statement has generally been accepted by 
the great majority of the Union im the 
usual sense; but from the first, some, while 
reverently accepting all Divine teaching, 
have accepted other interpretations, which 
seem to them consistent with it, and the 
Union have had no difficulty in working 
with them.” 

The tirst two clauses, which we have 
printed in italics for the sake of distinc- 
tion, were, the Cable informs us, stricken 
out by the Union at Mr. Spurgeon’s re- 
quest, his brother acting for him, and he 
thereupon announced his return to the 
Union. There were some sharp speeches, 
we are told on both sides, but in the end 
the Declaration, as amended, was adopted 
with only seven dissentient votes. 

These are the facts of the controversy, 
as we gather them; tho full reports of the 
April meeting of the Union may uot al- 
together bear out the rather meager 
statements which have come to us by 
Cable. That the unheppy controversy 
is happily ended appears to be beyond 
doubt. 


tie 
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THE presbyteries of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church are very generally expressing 
their views on the question of union with 
the Northern Church, and their views are 
almost without exception unfavorable to 


union. We quote from some of their de- 
liverances. The Presbytery of Louisville 
says: 


“Until our Northern brethren ean see their 
way clear to adopt the policy of organizing the 
colored people of the Northern States into 
separate churches, presbyteries and synods of 
their own, and until there shall be a clearer 
and fuller understanding brought to bear upon 
the minds of many of our people in reference to 
their interpretation and application of those 
points of our common ecclesiastical government 
that now deal with secular and political ques- 
tions; we judge that the quiet, peace and pros- 
perity of both Churches will be best secured by 
ceasing to agitate or prosecute the question cf 
organic union, at least for the present.” 

The Presbytery of Transylvania, Ky., 
adopted an overture asking the General As 
sembly in view of the serious differences 
between the two bodies and which may cre- 
ate future irritation, and as the continual 
agitation is disturbing the peace of the 
Church, and tends to lessen the interest of 
the people in church work as also to endan- 
ger proper allegiance to Presbyterianism, 
to dismiss the subject of organic union. 
The Presbytery of Lexington, Va., adopted 
an overture to the General Assembly asking 
that the matter of organic union be 
dropped. The Wilmington, N. C., Presby- 
tery gave consent to the overture amending 
the constitution so as to require the assent 
of two-thirds of the presbyteries to organic 
union with other bodies. The Concord, N. 
C., Presbytery likewise approved the over- 
ture. The Presbytery of Potosi, Mo., took 
similar action respecting the overture, and 
adopted the following resolution: 

** Resolved, That the members of this Presby- 
tery have read with satisfaction the truly con- 
servative and wise report of the committees ap- 
pointed by the two Assemblies, and hope that 
our Assembly will continue its committee, en- 
larging its powers to propose a plan of organic 
or co-operative union, if the way should prove 
clear and practicable.” 





Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
s 


....Mr. Moody, inreturning recently from 


field, Mass., found the town in danger of 
going for license. He went into the cam- 
paign with he*rt and soul, and the no-li- 
cense majority was chiefly dueto him. The 
Springfield Republican says of his efforts : 
“ After making an earnest appeal to the vot- 
ers a day or two before town-meeting, he fol- 
lowed up his preaching with practice. Up 
bright and early election day, he dreve about 
the town all day long, tiring out several horses 
in drumming up the voters. His frank, push- 
ing, business-like way and honesty of purpose 
has mad: him a favorite with the Irishmen of 
the town, and among the drinking men he was 
particularly busy in importuning them to so 
vote that the doors of temptation would not be 
legally thrown open before them. His zeal and 
energy were simply irresistible, and he went 
through the town likeatornado. While the 
license-men were hovering about the town- 
hall trying to make votes, Moody was driving 
men in from the highways and hedges, first 
having sent them on their way with a pleasant 
chat, a practical appeal,and his cheery‘ God 
bless you,’ of course victory was assured. Mr. 
Moody w s notin the hall when the result was 
declared, but a glib Hibernian, who loves Mr. 
Moody, and his cider too, arose and called out: 
*Mr. Chairman, I move the thanks of this town 
to the Honorable Mister Moody,’ a motion that, 
of course, brought down the house.” 


... At a special meeting of St. Mark’s 
(colored) Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Charleston, S. C., recently, a series of reso- 
lutions was adopted, declaring that having 
adopted the constitution and canons of the 
Cnourch in good faith, and being competent 
to *‘ discharge all the duties and assume all 
the responsibilities required of the members 
of this Church,” the parish of St. Mark’s 
pledgesitself ** never tosubmit’’ to the pro- 
posed “special legislation,’ intended for 
colored members. The resolutions admit 
thatitis *‘competent for the Convention 
[diocesan] if it thinks it is following the 
mind of Christ, to prevent our admission 
into union with itself; but we deny their 
right to legislate us without our consent 
into any other organization, missionary or 
otherwise, and we give notice in advauce 
that the passage of the proposed Virginia 
canon, or any other canon or canons spe- 
cially affecting our interests, without our 
co-operation, will not be submitted to by us 
as a parish.” 


...-A letter is published of a French 
priest, wearing the title “* M nsignor,” ad- 
dressed to the Pope, withdrawing from the 
Church of Rome on the ground that he can 
no longer accept the syllabus and the de- 
crees of the Vatican Council. Monsignor 
Bouland, who signs himself, ‘* Honorary 
Private Chamberlain of his Holiness, Leo 
XIII; Honorary Canon of St. Michael Arch- 
angelo, Rome; WHonorary Canon of the 
Metropolitan Church of Rheims; Com- 
mander of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre; 
Member of the Academie des Arcades, and 
President General of the Society of the 
Avocats de St. Pierre in North America,” 
etc., ete., is to be received, it is stated, into 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this 
city. 


....-The fortieth report of Ecclesiastial 
Commissioners for England, states that the 
total number of benefices augmented and 
endowed by the Commissioners, from 1840 
to October last, is upward of 5,500. The 
grants made in the augmentation and en- 
dowment of these benefices amount to 
about £765,000 per annum in perpetuity, or 
in capital value to thesum of about £22,970,- 
000. The benefactions by private donors 
amount to about £4,754,000. 


....The secretaries of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions state that the re- 
ceipts of the Board for the year just closed 
amount to $783,527-—$130,000 more than any 
previous year, and within 417,000 of the 
amount recommended by the last General 
Assembly. 


....The Congregational Superintendents 
Union of Boston, propose a memorial to the 
late Rev. Asa Bullard, the pioneer Sunday- 
school worker. They propose to raise $100,- 
000 as a permanent fund fur the carrying 
on of Sunday-school missionary work in 
this country. 


....A General Conference to consider the 
Christian principles of civil government, 
was held in Philadelphia last week. The 
Chinese, Indian, divorce, saloon and other 
questions were discussed. 


....A fourth schism has overtaken the 
Brahmo Somej. The new offshoot is called 
the Deo Somaj or ‘‘God Church.”’ The 
movement appears to have spent its force. 


...-The Seventh session of the Baptist 
Congress will be held in Richmond, Va., 
December, 4th-6th. 


.... The Pope’s expenses, according to the 
Paris Figaro, are $1,400,000 a year; and his 





an evangelistic tour to his home in North- 
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“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
your’God. 

“Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry 
unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, 
that her iniquity is pardoned: for she hath re- 
ceiyed of the Lo:d’s hand double for all her 
sins. 

>’ The voice of him that crieth in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God. 
“Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low: and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
places plain: 

* And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together: for the 
mouth of the Lord bath spoken it.”—Is, xx, 1-5. 
MOUNTAINS of ancient, hoary-headed su- 
perstition require very careful treatment, 
not violent treatment. One of these in 
Africa isthe horrible sin of slavery, espe- 
ciully domestic slavery and that most horri- 
ble form of it, the buying of women and 
children, which we havein polygamy. Itis 
extremely difficult to obtain even little 
girls, as they are nearly all bought up, If 
you secure servant girls, educate them, 
after you have disqualified them for heathen 
life, and qualified them for practical work 
and Christian lives, they are taken away 
from you and delivered over to some old 
heathen, not exceptionally but almost uni- 
versally. 

The Rev. Mr. Day, gave me some painful 
illustrations of this terrible obstruction to 
our work. There is an interestmg indus- 
trial school at his station, and grand results 
are coming fromit. A young girl who had 
been educated there and had become a 
Christian became greatly attached to a 
youvg man who had been educated at the 
same school. The attachment was mu- 
tual and they wanted to marry. The 
parents seat for her to come home, 
and she was” given over to an 
old polygamous heathen. Brother and 
Sister Day remonstrated with the parents 
and gave them presents, and finally they 
consented to compensate the old heathen 
and allow her to marry this young man. 
They were married and were a happy 
couple—educated, Christian people. After 
some months the parents sent a messenger 
to invite them to come to a feast, to come 
home and see her father and mother. She 
was then a Christian young lacy, and she 
aad her husband desired to show their ap- 
preciation of the kindness of the parents in 
allowing them to marry, and so they went. 
Upon their arrival the young man was 
seized and killed. They tied the young 
lady to a tree and lashed her all day. 

On one occasion he said he saw a woman 
(you will often see women in that country 
with just a cloth, almost nude) in that 
dress, if you may call it so, who indicated 
intelligence, she looked to his mind as tho 
she had seen better days, and he made ita 
point to have a talk with her, and she an- 
sweredin good English. She then explained 
to him that she had been educated 1n a cer- 
tain mission school, and she had received 
and embraced religion ina Christian fami- 
ly. Just as she had finished her education 
and was ready to do something, she was 
sent for by her parents and turned over to 
an old heathen, an old polygamist, and to 
him she was bound. She said her life was 
a literal hell. She had lost her religion; 
she had given birth, she said, to two baby 
girls, and she had strangled them both 
rather than to allow them to come up and 
live in such degradation. She wanted them 
to go to Heaven while there as a chance; 
she said: ‘I am going to Hell, and I don’t 
want my girls to live such alifeas I am 
living.” 

I give this as merely illustrative of what 
you may expect all along the line, and not 
as exceptional cases at all. So that polyg- 
amy, in connection with slavery, is one of 
the great difficulties that we have to con- 
tend with. You educate these girls and 
right away they go into that kind of life. 
You see how it works; it disqualifies them 
for living in a sphere in which their educa- 
tion is turned to no account. 

Speaking of industrial schools,there is one 
which has been goingon for years, which fits 
for a great variety of industries, and they 
supply all the coast with coopers, black- 
smiths, carpenters,a great number of valua- 
ble men,many «f them Christian men. I did 
not establish industrial schools in India or 
South America, for there was no occasion 
for them in either of those fields; but 
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schools essential—the essential part of the 
foundation of an education. Now, there 
was a school established by a sister Society, 
four miles from the mouth of the Cavalla 
River. There they had simply book educa- 
tion and, unfortunately, they had the habit 
of teaching these young natives that they 
were the lords of the soil. They thus edu- 
cated the people out of the line of ordinary 
industry. That is the way with other 
schools where they simply teach book 
knowledge. They get a little smattering 
of education, and they get above work. 
Then they go around and try to get some 
clerkship, perhaps asituation in a grogshop. 
So that the results of the additional effort 
and money expended are largely lost, and 
to a very large extent. In this case they 
kept together pretty well, but it led toa 
rebellion against the Liberian goyernment, 
and they drove twenty-seven tribes into 
a war to sweep the colonists into the ocean. 
The colonists built a little fort, three miles 
inland from the Cape, arude stone fort, and 
they met them in seventeen battles and 
whipped them every time. There were, 
perhaps, twenty heathen to one colonist; 
there were only forty or fifty colonists, and 
there were twenty-seven tribes of thousands 
of men. There they were with their guns 
to sweep them into the sea; but they did 
not succeed. The colonists whipped them 
into submission, and a treaty of peace was 
signed. 

Two years ago they went off into another 
war and blockaded the Cavalla_ River. 
They have only as yet got twotribes in alli- 
ance with them; the Kaffir tribe, six miles 
up the river, and the Tibbolo, just three 
tribes; and I went on there a year anda 
half ago. They said that we would not be 
allowed to go there at all, but I went and 
assembled the king and chiefs of the people 
and talked to them, and they made no ob- 
jections. I am illustrating now an abuse of 
an education that does not embrace the in- 
dustries that are suitable for the people and 
the country. So we went up into the valley 
and opened seven stations, eight statious 
now, among seven different tribes. It is a 
beautiful river, much like the Hudson, 
with high, green banks, and a rich produc- 
tive country. I had with me Brother Pratt, 
who was my agent, a tall, black man, of 
heathen descent, whose ancestors were 
never out of Africa, an educated man, an 
industrious man, a cooper by trade, and now 
a merchant on his own account, an unpaid 
agent, a grand man; he supports himself 
and works for nothing, as all my agents do. 
He sent up all the goods to a German trading 
house at the mouth of the river and to the 
missionaries for six or eight stations; then 
took the missionaries down the coast, and 
crossed the terrible bar and loaded up for 
the mission stations up the river, as high as 
eighty miles up. But when we had gone 
with two boat-loads, they had only got 
about six miles up, the natives came on 
them with guns and spears and drums and 
horns. One boat was considerably in ad- 
vance of the other. The boat in which 
Brother Pratt was, was in the rear. They 
rushed down upon the other boat, dragged 
the boat ashore and ordered all the people 
out, threw all the goods on the bank, and 
then they went for Pratt’s boat. He said: 
“Hands off. What have we done? What 
has Bishop Taylor or these missionaries 
done? Gotothe king.” So they went to 
the king. They were all shouting and hoot- 
ing and hallooing, making such a racket as 
you never heard in your life. Then in the 
discussion before the king, they excused 
themselves for their rudeness, saying that 
they had people in league with them, and 
that they had sent a boat-load of gin and 
rum and guns and powder, with instruetions 
that they were to rob the boats and mis- 
sionaries, rake off the goods and beat the 
missionaries; jhat meant destruction at the 
hands of these drunken heathens. ‘ Well,” 
Pratt said, ‘“‘ that can hardly be, because we 
received a letter from them, and altho they 
inquired who we were, they gave no intima- 
tion of that; there must be a mistake about 
it.” The king said; ‘‘ That is very strange; 
we don’t understand it; but you stop to- 
night, and I will send messengers and 
have that explained.”” So they put them, 
four or five women and five children, in a 
hut. One of them was sick, and we went 
in the dark and brought water in a bottle 
to pour on her head in her sickness. They 
waited until the next day at noon, then two 
chiefs and two schoolboys came—this il- 
lustrates the necessity of keeping the people 
down to hard work—they waited until 
noon the next day, and then there came two 
chiefs and two schoolboys, educated men 
who spoke English; so that we appeared 
again before the king. Harnett read and 
explained the letter,when one of the schooel- 
boys said: “Itisalie!’ “Then,” said Har- 
nett, ‘* take the letter and read it yourself.”’ 





So the schoolfellow read it and put a differ- 
ent construction on it altogether. Then 
they said that the order had been carried 
out. Our people were forbidden to go any 
further. They might go back, all but Pratt; 
they had to kill Pratt. Pratt said: “Iam 
ready to be killed. If you want to kill me, 
you had better begin now.” That rather 
surprised them. Then Pratt said: ‘“‘ There 
isno use. We will leave here; we will go 
back to the Cape.”’ So they took the women 
and children and put them into the boats. 
When they got the women into the boat, 
Harnett said: *‘ Pratt, just allow us to clean 
out this town; this is highway robbery, and 
we ought to defend ourselves.:’ We had 
several Winchester guns. Pratt was a man 
of marvelous self-possession. He said: 
**No, no; we must not do anything of that 
sort. We will quietly retire and go back to 
the Cape.’”’ We got the stuff into the boats, 
all but two boxes that had been taken up 
to the king’s palace, and Pratt had to go 
for that himself. He got up to start, and 
they took hold of him and wouldn’t let him 
go; and then he said to the boys on the 
shore: ‘‘Go and bring the boxes, and I will 
give you a present.’”’ So they brought the 
boxes, and one got in the boat safely; but, 
the other, in attempting to get it from the 
canoe, slipped, and we lost it. Then they 
wouldn’t allow the boatmen to go back, so 
it took them till five o’clock at night, five 
hours, to go back to the German house, 
they were so short-handed. After getting 
back to the Cape, they went across the coun- 
try and got to their stations, visited all the 
stations on the Cavalla River, and Dr. Har- 
nett’s place, and had a glorious time. 

Dr. Harnettsaid: ‘‘ All that I have ever 
done, all that I ever hoped to have done, 
would not compensate me for the joy and 
glory with which God fills my heart at this 
moment.’’ Nine months before that every 
stick of timber was growing in the forest, 
six missionaries laboring nine months un- 
der all these discouragements. We hada 
district conference, three loads of Method- 
ist workers going down the river. We had 
a self-supporting school; in most places we 
establish first a house in which to live, and 
then an industrial school. We do not in- 
vite boarding scholars until we can pro- 
duce a crop; we cannot afford to keep them 
on corn and rice. We must grow it first, 
and gradually we draw them in. I amon 
the line of showing that we have to level 
down mountains and fill up valleys. Some 
people have an idea that we ought to report 
a long list of conversions and church organ- 
izations. You might as well say that the 
Central Pacific Railroad, after one or two 
years’ existence must run through trains or 
else itis a failure. The fact is, surveying 
has to be done to prepare the way. 

How long were our missionaries in China 
before they hada conversion ? [I remember 
that Dr. Bangs said at a preacher’s meeting 
in this city. “‘ Oh, if we could learn that one 
Chinaman had been converted, it would 
fill the whole Church.’”’ A dear old Baptist 
brother commenced a missionin southwest 
India and wrought twenty years. His So- 
ciety got discouraged and wanted to order 
him home. Dear old man! He knew the 
value of the work, and he begged to be al- 
lowed to stay at least another year, and they 
allowed him to stay; and since then I have 
been away and have not kept therun of 
things, but I presume they report at least 
ten thousand converted Hindus by this 
time. 

On the Congo River for nine years there 
wasterrible mortality; a large proportion 
of the early pioneers have died, which is 
very discouraging. 

I went up the river in 1886 to Cavalla, one 
of their stations. They had a little school 
of two or three scholars, and a faithful 
preacher was working away, teaching, 
teaching. I came down three months after- 
wards, and there was a colony there, and 
thousands of heathen had been brought in, 
had professed to receive Christ, and longed 
to fit themselves for faithful work ; and in 
all simplicity, when they saw a foreigner 
coming among them, would come and shake 
hands with them and say: ‘“‘ We are chil- 
dren of God’’; they supposed that all these 
white folks were, and they were glad to 
shake hands with one whom they supposed 
to be achild of God. What if these people 
had stopped at the end of nine years ? Long 
preparation is essential. You will find it so 
in all things. 

It has been asked me: ‘‘What results have 
you had? Have you had many conver- 
sions?’ We have had some. We cannot 
now claim any very great results, but the 
industrial department has accomplished a 
great deal of good, and gives employment 
toa very large class of good mechanics. 

We have very effective missionary work- 
ers who could not get into any missionary 
society because they are not up to the edu- 





cational standard ; but what is there fora 
learned minister to do in this preparatory 
business of grading? You cannot preach un- 
til you learn the language. ; 

Another thing; the popular theory that 
in hot countries we must keep out of the 
sun and that it is dangerous to excrcise. 
For example, the medical adviser in Lon- 
don of the Baptist Missionary Society has 
written a book in which he warns them 
against expcsing themselves to the sun 
and against manual labor of any sort; 
they must keep quiet and must on no ac- 
count touch a hoe or an ax. I do not pre- 
tend to say that the rate of mortality is at- 
tributable to that; in 1885 they lost five by 
death ; in 1887, last year, they lost six; the 
mortality is terrible. 

Now we find that a sewer in cold regions 
is not a very dangerous thing; but in the 
tropics it will generate disease and death 
very quickly. Now, this whole system of 
pores in the human body is a system of 
sewerage, and if you don’t sluice that sys- 
tem of sewerage every day, then you are in 
for it and will suffer. 

Now, Iam just giving you some illustra- 
tions of this wonderful work, the grading, 
preparatory work before you see the great 
results, before the glory of the Lord shall 
be revealed so that all flesh shall see it 
together. Methodist missionaries had been 
laboring faithfully for forty years; they had 
had results, some conversions, but it was 
eminently preparatory work. Well, I came 
as an engineer to help get the trains on. 
The missions were prepared ina period of 
seven months; that was utilizing the value 
of labor that had been going on for years. 
The heathen are not inaccessible if you 
have the keys to their understanding. I 
did not expect to have results the first 
week. 

One dear brother who went with us took 
a big camp-meeting tent, thinking he was 
going to hold camp-meetings; he was going 
to sweep them in by the thousand. When 
the dear fellow got there, he could not 
understand a word they said. The next 
thing he was doing was talking of -coming 
back home. The best thing he can do is to 
come back home. He was a good man, but 
he was not one to have out there. 

We have schools wherever we can get 
them started. Mary Sharp has taught more 
than forty poor people to read the Bible in 
a plain way, so as to get instruction. I 
went out there in 1885, and spent every day 
for a week or two in her native chapel in 
Monrovia. She hadanumber converted then, 
and they are getting on well now. One, I re- 
member, was a tremendous fellow, in body 
and mind. He wasa heathen, just learning 
to read. In the meetings he got up and 
took part. He wanted to be good, he 
wanted to give his heart to God, he wanted 
to be saved; and one day I said to him: 
‘*Nimlik, how many wives bave you got?” 
He said: “I hadthree, but one has run away 
and I wish another would run away; I can’t 
stand woman palaver.”’ (Palaver is Portu- 
guese for talk.) I found out afterward that 
one of his wives had died. I baptized him, 
and he was my interpreter in opening mis- 
sions in as many as eighteen places. He 
was a grand man. 

[ saw the king, Peter, bring two pipes 
into his palace, his reception-room; he took 
one in his mouth and handed the other to 
my chief; I call him a chief because he be- 
longs to a ruling family, and this chief 
said: ‘‘I thank you, sir, but I don’t use to- 
bacco.”? We do not press this matter of not 
using tobacco upon the natives, but we set 
the example, and of course they want to do 
as we do—the force of example, don’t you 
see?—-he was an inveterate smoker before. 
Many atime has that giant turned the tide 
of battle. When you can get interpreters 
to convey your ideas and your words, then 
the glory of the Lord begins to gleam along 
the line, and we can secure a broad founda- 
tion as we have done in South Africa. It 
will spread so that all people, far and near, 
shall see the glory of the Lord. 

Nothing but the Spirit’s mighty power 
can solve these problems; it has to be done 
by the power of God. In South Africa some 
little children were grandly saved one night. 
They had a seven miles’ walk to get home, 
and went over hill and dale in the darkness 
and entered their hut singing. ‘‘ Children, 
children, what is this,’ cries the father. So 
they tell the story, the wonderful story of 
Jesus’ salvation, and their testimony 
touched their father’s heart. He got up to 
go to Cascamma Hook to drink of those wa- 
ters too. They went out and got a couple 
of sticks to help him, and he walked the 
seven miles in the dead of night to learn the 
way of salvation. He got there just before 
the morning dawned, and the people were 

assembling for murning prayer-meeting. 
He heard the preaching of the missionary, 
and light went into him till he saw no diffi- 
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culty at all. I could have heathen con. | 
verted to God by the thousand every year i¢ 
we could only talk with them, and it is the 
work of only a few years before we accom 
plish that. 

I was sent to Africa, turned loose—what 
for? To organize Methodist churches ang 
to appoint leaders and superintendents, I 
have been an organizer for Methodism for 
forty-six years; have never attempted to 
organize anything else. I could have 
organized for other denominations. It wag 
hinted tome by a man in London that he 
would give me a hundred thousand dollars 
to organize for them. ‘No,’ I said, “I am 
a loyal Methodist, and Iam amenable to the 
General Conference; lam amenable to the 
Church for all my acts. 

I have been working now since I left you: 
along a high line of human impossibilities 
have been led by the great King, and led 
according to his mind. I do not pretend to 
be infallible; I make mistakes; you may 
put down all my mistakes to my account. 
I give God the glory for all the good that is 
done. 

I was going to tell you about an old 
heathen to show you how these problems 
are solved. He was converted; he surren- 
dered to God; he received Christ, and wag 
joyful; but he said: ‘‘T have two wives,” 
Ten head of cattle will buy a very good 
wife. Ofcourse, a valuable wife will de- 
pendupon her strength. ‘‘ My first wife is 
an old woman, nearly played out; my 
second wife isa young woman, a powerful 
woman, and she hastwo children. But,” 
said the old man, “the young woman can 
do well for herself; I will let her go to her 
own people, and I will keep the old one, 
But,” said the old man, “ how shall Ll ex- 
plainit tothem?’’ They were very white 
mulattoes. The missionary proposed that 
heexplain itto them. ‘Oh, yes, I will go 
and bring them to you, and you explainit.” 
Very good. The next morning the old man 
and his two wives and two little children 
marched into the missionary’s house, and 
he presented them to the missionary. The 
old woman, a little withered-up woman, as 
soon as she took it in, sprang to her feet 
clapped her hands, and exclaimed: ‘* Lucky 
day, lucky day for me! Got the old man 
back to myself!’? The young woman sat 
weeping as tho her heart would break, she 
would not disturb the old woman while she 
was speaking; no young Kaffir woman 
would do that. They have marvelous elo- 
quence, those men and women, and when 
they speak they have something tosay. So 
she waited for the old woman to sit down. 
Then she arose and said: ‘“‘I have got good 
rid of this old man. I want to be good. 
Oh, friends, take me to one of those prayer- 
meetings.’’ I have seen two hundred of those 
Kaffirs down on their knees. 

We had nat said a word about their 
charms and amulets. We waited. We 
worked right aleng the line of admitted 
facts that nobody will deny; do not raisea 
disputed question, a question about which 
there can be any debate; but they, in their 
penitential struggle, tear and wrench and 
strip them off. Some people have gathered 
up a car-load of these things. We teach 
them the Holy Scriptures. A missionary 
was preaching and a chief was converted 
and set about the work; and some heathen 
said, ‘‘How, how, how! What are you 
going to do with your wives?’ ‘‘ Those 
wives,” he said, ‘‘I will show you.” He 
called them to thefront. Said he: ‘* Yester- 
day I was a heathen; yesterday I would not 
have given you your liberty to save your 
lives; but to-day [am achild of God, the 
child of the King; I have received Christ, 
and gladly accept his laws. According to 
his laws I can have but one wife. I know 
what the loss will be tome. You have pre- 
pared my field, planted my corn, but you 
can do well for yourselves.” Then he spoke 
to the youngest and emancipated her and 
let her go; he did so with the second and 
the third; he took the oldest. Such a result 
could not be brought about by legislation. 
It requires the presence of competent men 
under God and the presence of God and the 
presence of the Holy Ghost. That is all. 

Well, I will just summarily state that our 
missions are just commencing, not devel- 
oped—commencing under favorable condi- 
tions. We have opened thirty-six mission 
stations among thirty-six different tribes of 
heathen. In most places they consent to do 
a good share of the work, cut and carry the 
timbers and help us clear the ground and 
plant the crops, co-operate with us and do @ 
good deal of the work. We have built thir- 
ty-two houses; we have bought some; we 
have bought perhaps half a dozen, built the 
rest—all healthy houses. We built eighteen 
on the west coast of Africa during the last 
year. The floors of those houses are six 
feet above the ground. Those on the coast 
are iron buildings, 36x22, and then a veranda 
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36x30, including the veranda, all built of 
iron. Wood floors, six feet above the 
ground. On the river we built frame 
houses, two rooms and a veranda in front, 
11 feet wide by 24 feet long. We had to 
have wood-choppers aud shingle-makers and 
sawyers; and in six months from the time 
of the negotiations the houses were up. 
Six months after, in spite of all these diffi- 
culties, they were all occupied. There are 
eight stations, with seven houses. 

There is one source of self-support that I 
think I will have to touch on, an arrange- 
ment for self-supporting means as old as 
Abraham—a provision for the stranger 
within their gates. Moses incorporated it 
in his laws, and I have no doubt he took it 
from the established laws and usages of the 
countries at that time. The first business 
at the beginning of the year is to clear a 
field and prepare a crop for strangers; that 
is, put under the care of the favorite wife of 
the king. When a crop is gathered it is 
putin the upper story of her house. Then 
there is a farm for the king and one for each 
of the wives, and you go to the headman 
and report yourself, and your business, and 
he says, ‘‘I receive you,’’ which means that 
he will give you the best house, and the 
provisions are daily prepared and brought 
to him, boiled rice and ripe bananas, good 
meat, mutton prepared in various ways, 
soups, stews and roasts; they are splendid 
cooks; tho first, in order to avail yourself 

ofthat, you have to go on the apostolic 
plan, do not take an extra coat with you, 
do not take an extra pair of shoes, do not 
make any display; go asa simple stranger, 
and seem to have nothing. 

Now, the Mohammedans have taken ad- 
vantage of that, and on that ground have 
overrun and conquered the northern half 
of Africa, or rather the eastern line of 
Africa. They havea stupendous institu- 
tion at Cairo,a very great university, at 
which it is said there are sometimes ten 
thousand students,and which graduates hun- 
dreds every year. And the outfit of a Mo- 
hammedan propagandist would be a turban 
on his head and a cloth around his loins and 
a Koran. They send him off witlthat out- 
fit, and he goes on that line; he goes from 
place to place; he knows the language and 
he reports to the king or headman or chief, 
and he is received and provided for. Now, 
if we had the men, if we had the. zeal and 
knowledge of the propagators of a false re- 
ligion, we would put ten thousand men into 
Africa in the next four years. No difficulty 
about it. But we must reform our Ameri- 
can ideas of an outfit. We have not men 
like the Mohammedans; we do not know 
the language. 

And the children, if you dress them up 

as American children, and treat them as 
such, you spoil them. Now, I have two men 
in mind now. One is a tall fellow, an 
American, but he was four years in France. 
He has been around a good deal. He hasa 
good house and the people supply him with 
foodand everything he needs. The other 
Tan has no house, and does not take any- 
thing with him; he is working along that 
line, and he will work until he brings in 
large supplies. But really this is such an 
ancient provision and so available and 
adapted to meet the real wants of the coun- 
try, that we ought to make the most of it. 

God hasten the time when every valley 
shall be exalted and every mountain and 
hill shall be made low, and the crooked 
shall be made straight and the rough places 
plain, and the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of men shall be revealed, so that all 
flesh shall see it. Glory to God. 
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: WE have already announced the meet. 
ing in Stockholm, Sweden, of the Eleventh 
World’s Conference of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations. The last Conference met 
in the summer of 1884, in Berlin. Very de- 
cided progress was there reported from this 
country as well as from various parts of Eu- 
rope and the remoter portions of the world. 
But encouraging as that progress was, the 
advance made in this form of work for 
young men during the last four years, has 
been beyond all precedent. The German 
delegation is expected to be very strong and 
to bring a very suoceroging report. From 
Switzerland and Holland a full representa- 
tion is expected. But the largest delegations 
will be from Great Britain and the United 
States. The American delegation four 
yeais ago numbered over forty. Tue Inter- 
national and the various state committees 
are now receiving nominations of delegates; 
and arrangements are being made for a spe- 
ae party to sail by the ‘‘City of Berlin,” 
July 2ist. From Stockholm a very cordial 
Sritation has been extended, the King of 

sweden taking a special interest in this in- 
vitation and in the proposed Conference. 


--+» The Pope has issued an Encyclical in 


Which he expresses the hope that “all na- 
ions and all peoples, united in the faith by 


Diblical Research. 


IN addition to the correction of Pro- 
fessor Sayce’s statement respecting Dr. 
Edward Robinson’s views as to the site of 
Lachish, made in this column two or three 
weeks ago, several more are brought for- 
ward by Prof. W. Robertson Smith, in a 
communication to the Academy, founded 
upon what has long been known of the 
coast lying between Palestine and Egypt 
by Arabic geographers. In their writings 
the desert in these parts is called El-Jifar, 
‘the water-pits.’”’ Yaqit, who describes 
this district from repeated personal passage, 
not far from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century of the Christian era, says that, 
tho the cities formerly existing in this 
region were desolate in his time, there were 
still in existence many palm-groves, to- 
gether with a series of inhabited points 
along the highway where travelers could 
find all needful supplies. These points 
were: Rafah, El-Qass, Ez-Za’q4, El-’Arish, 
El-Warrfda, and Qatya. He quotes, also, 
a description by El-Hasan el-Muhallebi, 
dating from the latter part of the tenth 
century A.D., who speaks of El-’Arish, Rafah 
and El-Warrdda, as towns still surrounded 
by gardens with palm-trees, vines, and 
pomegranates, and sustained by some 
scanty crops raised in the sand. The 
natives, moreover, at one season of the year 
were fed by a vast quantity of quails which 
come to them from over the sea—precisely 
after the manner and from the source 
narrated in Numbers xi, 31: ‘And there 
went forth a wind from the Lord, and 
brought quails from the sea, and let them 
fall by the camp.” 





....From a Syriac manuscript, formerly 
belonging to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, but now deposited in 
the University Library at Cambridge, Pro- 
fessor W. Wright translates the following 
apocryphal Psalm: 

“PSALM CLI. A THANKSGIVING OF DAVID. 


1. I was the youngest among my brethren, 
And a youth in wy father’s house. 
2. I used tofeed my father’s flock, 
And I foucda lionand a wolf,and I slew 
them and rent them. 
3. My hands made an organ, 
And my fingers fashioned a harp. 
4. Who will show me my Lord? 
He, my Lord, is become my God. 
5. Hesent his angel and took me away from 
my father’s flock, 
And anointed me with the oil of anointing. 
My brethren, the fair and the tall, 
In them the Lord had no pleasure. 
. And I went forth to meet the Philistine, 
And he cursed me by his idols. 
8. But I drew his sword and cut off his head, 
And took away the reproach from the chil- 
dren of Israel.” 


= 


- 


....And now a Cyprus Exploration So- 
ciety has been formed, and appeals to the 
public for aid. Its operations, intended to 
secure a systematic and thorough examina- 
tion of the island for archeology, are di- 
rected by a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Hellenic Society, the Hrit- 
ish Museum, the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Royal Academy, and other 
learned bodies. An exploring party took 
the field about the beginning of the present 
year, led by Mr. Ernest Gardner, director of 
the British School at Athens, aided by Mr. 
R. Elsey Smith, of the Royal School of 
British Architects, and Mr. M. R. James, 
Fellow of Kings College, Cambridye; these, 
after a preliminary examination of sites, 
have selected the village of Kouklia, the 
locality of the ancient Paphos, as affording 
the best promise and opening for success on 
a large scale. 


...-Almost immediately upon resuming 
excavations at Tell Basta in Lower Egypt, 
this winter season, M. de Naville and Count 
d’Hulst came upon a remarkable statue of 
RamesesII. [ts peculiarity lies in a pres- 
ervation of the pigments with which it was 
colored, apparently to make the figure more 
realistic and life-like—the head-dress, for 
example, being striped in blue, green and 
gold, and the lips still retaining traces of 
red paint. Every effort will be made to 
nore these colors from injury till the statue 
shall be safely louged in the British 
Museum. 


....At Tell el-Yehidiyeh, last winter, M. 
Naville found a stone cornice inscribed with 
the Greek letters ovov, but as the stone was 


a fragment he could not determine wheth- 
er these letters forured the whole or only 
apartofaname. Quite possibly it is a rec- 
ord of the high-priest Onias who in the 
Heliopolite nome built a small city that 
bore his name. 


....-Mr. Walter Besant has formally re- 
signed his post as Secretary of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, and becomes “‘ad- 
viser’’ under the title of Honorary Secre- 
tary. Mr. Gacnee Armstrong, who for 
many years has been connected with the 
surveying parties and the home office in 
the capacity of draughtsman, now becomes 


Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MAY 13TH. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER.—MATT.XXVI,22-30- 


NotTeEs.—‘‘The first day of unleavened 
bread.”—Not the fifteenth day of Nisan, 
which the Mosaic law calls the first day of 
the Passover, but the fourteenth, which, 
being a preparation day, and aday in which 
the leavened bread was all put away, had 
come to be called the first day. “Go 
into the city.””—Jesus had been spending 
two days, Wednesday and Thursday, in re- 
tirement at Bethany. “To such a 
man.”’—Name not given. He was probably 
a friend, to whom Jesus had previously 
spoken, the same man whose servant would 
be met carrying a pitcher of water. 
“The Master saith.”,—This implies that the 
man knew Christ. ‘At thy house.”’— 
Many Jews allowed the hospitality of their 
home to visitors from the country.- 
‘‘Made ready the passover.’’—Provided 
the lamb, unleavened bread, wine, etc. 
“ He that dipped his hand.”’—Not 
“*dippeth,”’ as in the Received Version. 
‘Probably only one or two heard it, and 
Judas was not one of them. “As itis 
written of him.’”’—As in Is. liii, and the 
Messianic prophecy  generally.———‘‘ Is 
it I, Rabbi?’—1t is noticeable that 
Judas does not call Christ his Master, 
but by the less affectionate term of 
Rabbi. “Thou hast said.’’—That is, it 
is as you have said. ‘““As they were 
eating.”’-—It is probable that Judas went 
out before the Lord’s Supper was instituted. 
‘This is my body.” —It represents my 
body. As this loaf is broken so shall my 
body be broken. “* This is my blood of 
the covenant.” This wine represents 
the blood of Christ, the shedding of which 
is the seal of the new covenant whereby 
God and man are brought into a new rela- 
tionship of pardon. The old covenant was 
of obedience rewarded with life; this is of 
sin forgiven by grace. “ For many.” 
—For the whole world. It is not implied 
that there are many others for whom the 
blood was not shed. “Unto remission 
of sins.”—The implication is that but for 
the shedding of Christ’s blood there would 
have been no remission. “T will not 
drink henceforth,” etc.—This is my last meal 
with you until the victory of his kingdom; 
but what is meant exactly, and when it 
should be, was not clearly stated. “A 
hymn.”—Probably the so-called hallel with 
which the Jews finished the passover feast, 
Ps. cxv-cxviii, including the passage, 
‘* Bind the sacrifice with cords.” 
Instructvon.—Christ was above all cere- 
monial law, yet he obeyed it. He ate the 
passover; he was baptized. He did it ‘to 
fulfill all righteousness.” We should hold 
the forms of worship, family prayer and 
public worship, even when we think we 
might get as much good elsewhere. 
One in the original twelve betrayed his 
Master. ‘There is reason to fear more than 
that number doit now. Every man betrays 
him who, professing to be a disciple, lives a 
selfish, worldly life. 
The men who betray Christ are not the 
ones to ask “Is it I?’ Probably Judas 
would not have asked if the others had not. 
And he did not feel badly about it. 'They 
asked in anxiety; he asked carelessly, and 
went out to complete the work. 
A man’s sins are utterly his free act. He 
is fully responsible for them. To be pun- 
ished for them is just. No foreknowledge 
of God, or plan of the universe, affects his 
responsibility. There may be question as 
‘to decrees, but there can be no question of 
freedom. 
The consequences of sin are terrible. It 
is better fora man not to have been born 
than that he should live a willfully sinful 
life, and die in his sins. 
The Church of Christ is based, as an or- 
ganization, on the Lord’s Supper. But for 
that it would have perished. That holds 
believers together. Before this there were 
scattered disciples; now there was a church. 
The Lord’s Supper is primarily amemorial 
service. ‘* Do this in remembrance of me.” 
There is no mystical power init. If it helps 
us to remember that Christ died for us, then 
it has accomplished its end. 
The Lord’s Supper is for all Christ’s dis- 
ciples. It isa disgrace to the Church that 
thissymbol of unity should have been sv 
often made the sign of division. 
Read Psalm cxviii to know what Christ 
chanted with his disciples after the Lord’s 
Supper, and on his way to Gethsemane and 
the cross. It was about the stone rejected 
by the builders, the sacrifice bound with 
cords, his own imminent death, and yet it 
ended with thanksgiving and praise. ‘‘ For 
the joy that was set before him he endured 






























































the bond of charity may soon form one 
flock under one shepherd.” 4 as 


active Secretary. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

CARMAN, Jno. C., Rochester Theol. Sem., 
accepts cal] to First ch., Zanesville, O. 
COIT, A., Wellsville, accepts call to Hor- 
nellsville, N. Y. 

DOUGLASS, S. J., removes from Sloans- 
ville to Berlin, N. Y. 

JONES, H. M., Fanfield, Ia., resigns. 
KEEN, JosEPH M., Preston City, Conn., 
resigns. 

MASON, Epwarp D., Montpelier, Vt., ac- 
cepts call toSomerville, Mass. 
MILLER, S. E.. removes from East Wash- 
ington, N. H., to Bristol, Vt. 
MURDOCK, S. H., removes from_Troups- 
burg to East Troupsburg, N. ‘Y. 
SHEPPARD, T. W., North Scituate, Mass., 
resigns. 

TAYLOR, D., East Lynn’ Con., resigns. 
WHITTAKER, T. J., Hornellsville, re- 
movesto Brooklyn, N. Y 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


AMSDEN, SAMUELH., West Charleston and 
Holland, Vt., resigns 

ANDREWS, IsRAEL WARD, D.D., died re- 
cently in Marietta, O., aged 73. 
ANGELL, Marcus S., Grand Rapids, called 
to new church, Plainfield, Mich. 
BEARDSLEY, CLARK §&., First ch., West 
Springfield, Mass, invited to become as- 
sociate professor systematic theology, 
Harttord Seminary. 

BOTHWELL, GEORGE W., New Orleans, 
La., accepts cali to Second ch., Oak- 
land, Cal. 

BRADSTREET, ALBERT E., senior class, 
Oberlin Seminary, accepts call to Lex- 
ington, Mich. 

BRIGHAM, DAVID, died recently in Bridge- 
water, Mass., aged 93. 

BRISTOL, FRANK L., Atlantic, acccepts 
call to Uxbridge, Mass. 

BROWN, A. L., Springfield, accepts call to 
Fairmont. 

BURGESS, RIcHARD M., died recently in 
South Haven, Mich., aged 31. 
BUTLER, GARDNER S., Union, N. H., re- 
signs. 

CARTER, CLARK., South ch., Lawrence, 
Mass., accepts the secretaryship of the 
city mission. 

CARTER, FERNANDO E., Grass Lake, Mich., 


resigns. 

CHANEY, LUCIEN W., Granite Falls, Minn., 
resigns. 

CORNET, Epwarp., Long Branch, N. J., 
resigns. 


DANA, MAtcom McG., Plymouth ch., St. 
Paul, Minn., called to Kirk Street ch., 
Lowell, Mass. 

DAVIS, R. HENRY, returned missionary 
from Japan, called to North Conway, 
N. H. 


FISK, FRANKLIN L., Lake City, called to 
Worthington, Minn. — 

FREEMAN, GEORGE R., late from Ger- 
many, supplies at Dexter, Me. 

GOODELL, JOHN H., Winsor Locks, Conn, 
resigas. 

GRAUER, O. C., Cobden, II], resigns. 

HARP, C. D., accepts call to Houlton, 
Me. 

HARROWER, CHRISTOPHER Y. M., Filer 
City, resigns. 

HAYNER, AuGusTINE J., Princeton, Minn., 
accepts call to K. ‘troy, Wis. 

HUNTINGTON, FREDERICK, Worthington, 
Mass., called to Mayflower ch., Indian- 
apvlis, Ind. 

HUNTRESS, E. S., West Somervill, called 
to Ware, Mass. 

JONES, WILLIAM, Center Point, accepts 
call to Salem, la. 

LADE, JAmMEs., Elliot, Me., withdraws res- 
ignation. 

MITCHELL, JAmxs L., invited to become 
pastor at Cadillac, Mich. 

PATTERSON, GEORGE W., accepts call to 
Bristol, N. H 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BEERS, R. W., Corry, Penn., accepts call 
to Sixth ch., Cincinnati, O 

GORBY, I. I., Lane Seminary, accepts call 
to Union City, Ind. 

HARRIS, THEO. W., ord. and inst. in First 
ch., Far Rockaway, L. I. 

HEERMANCKH, EpGar L., White Plains, 
N. Y., died by suicide, Sunday, April 
29th, aged 55. 

HOPPER, EDWARD, D.D., died recently in 
New York City, aged 70. 

POTTER, W. S., Ionia, Mich., resigns. 

STEBBINS, H. H.,.D.UV., inst. in Central 
ch., Rochester, N. Y. 

TRESSLER, MARTIN L., McCormick Sem- 
ivary, accepts call to Rensselaer, Ind. 

WELLER, W. W.,Union Theo. Sem., called 
to Hackensack, N. J. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BROWN, Joun W., Buffalo, called to St. 
Themas’s, New York City. 

DENNIS, FREDERICK W., is assistant min- 
ister ch., Incarnation, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

JONES, Curtis P., is assistant at Grace ch. 
Baltimore, Md. 

MORGAN, WILLLAM F., D.D., St. Thomas’s, 
New York City, resigns. 

SMITH, JAMES W., becomes rector Christ 
ch., Sag Harbor, N. Y. 

SPENCER, Ws. G., has taken charge St. 
Jonn’s, Washington, Conn. 

WARREN, ARTHUR H., died recently in 





the cross,”’ 


Bermuda, aged 43, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention m our ust of “ Books of the Week 
wil be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
ushers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers wilt quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 

AMERICAN STORY-BOOKS FOR 
GIRLS. 


THE American story-book always speaks 
for itself. Itis brighter, gayer, and also 
perter and smarter than its English 
counterpart. It is, too, more likely to be 
ungrammatical and slovenly in diction, 
tho such -blunders as ‘like I did” and 
‘*those sort” are more English than 
American. The stupid English book is 
not so apt to offend against taste as the 
stupid American. In short, our home 
stories, like Mr. Longfellow’s girl witha 
curl, when good are very good, when bad, 
horrid. First, of the score and more now 
before us,come twoor three extravaganzas 
full of sweet nonsense, like Toto’s Merry 
Winter, by Laura C. Richards. Thisisa 
continuation of ‘‘The Joyous Story of 
Toto,” who made friends with all birds 
and beasts that dwelt in the wood, and the 
book is as full of jollity and wholesome 
fun as was its predecessor, and that is 
saying a great deal. Roberts Brothers 
publish the charming little book as they 
do Louisa M. Alcott’s Garland for Girls, 
a collection of bright stories such as Miss 
Alcott always wrote, each containing a 
moral lesson, not as a pill that must be 
gulped, but as a tonic pleasant and whole- 
some that children cry for, and lick the 
spoon afterward. Twenty-three pages 
of advertisements disfigure the otherwise 
tidy volume.———The D. Lothrop Co. 
publish Dilly and the Little Captain, by 
Margaret Sidney (Mrs. Lothrop), which 
is nearly as extravagant as the Toto 
books, but the fun in this story strikes 
the critic more as Mr. Joseph Cook’s 
lecture did the man who thought he was 
hearing Mark Twain. It is funny, but 
the fun seems a little forced, as if 
laid on with a trowel rather than 
bubbling up from within, and yet 
the story is so fresh and queer, that it 
hardly seems gracious to criticise it at all. 
The cover is as ugly as they make them. 











‘The same publishers issue a little story 


called After School-days, by Christina 
Goodwin, which is really a tract on the 
dignity of labor. The two leading char- 
acters of the book, having their incomes 
suddenly reduced, improved their special 
gifts, one as achildren’s dressmaker, the 
other as caterer. going out to superintend 
the cooking of dinners,luncheons and the 
like. The book is fuil of suggestions to 
girls who have to earn their own living. 
Uncle Rutherford's Attic, by Joanna 
H. Mathews (Frederick A. Stokes), is not 
quite up to the mark that we expect the 
author of the ‘‘Bessie Books” to reach. 
The story is a trifle heavy and the intro- 
duction into it of the burglar and the 
young lady that developed into a thief, 
renders ic still more somoer. One villain 
suffices the ordinary girl reader. 
The Colonel's Money, by Lucy C. Lillie, is 
a neat little volume, one of the ‘‘Harper’s 
Young People’s Series.” Mrs. Lillie’s 
stories are always bright and clever and 
the young people are glad to get 
them. Nora Perry’s A Flock of Girls 
and Their Friends,is very much like Miss 
Alcott’s **Garland for Girls.” Like that, 
it is made up of short, racy stories about 
all sorts of good, lovable girls, and each 
story has a purpose. Ticknor & Co. pub- 
lish the neat little volume. In reading 
The Flag on the Mill, by Mary B. Sleight, 
the reviewer could almost imagine he had 
taken up one of E. P. Roe’s popular novels 
by mistake. The author has caught the 
spirit of the homely Long Island life and 
dialect, and tho the book does not deserve 
the unlimited praise given in the circular 
issued by the publishers, Funk & Wag- 
nalls, still it has merits very much of the 
sort that Mr. Roe’s stories possess. 
So also has Eunice, a Story of Domestic 
Life in New England, by the author of 
*‘Janet’s Love and Service.” (A. D. F. 
Randolph.) The heroine is a Mount 
Holyoke girl, the characters are just such 
as we have seen and known in quiet New 
England towns, and then the names 
Eunice, Fidelia, Calvin, Jabez, Mrs. 

















Stone, Aunt Ruby, Miss Abby Chase, 
might all have been taken from any in- 
land town in Massachusetts or Connecti- 
cut. Tosay nothing of other points in 
common, both of these stories have hero- 
ines with wonderful voices, and high 
ambitions, and both choose the solidly 
good, rather than the polished suitor. 
Cleverer than either of these tho 
without such careful drawing from life, 
is A Woman's Doings, by Jessie H. Brown, 
which is issued in a thin, awkward vol- 
ume by the Standard Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. This is a religious 
story, adapted to Ohio life and surround- 
ings,and not without illustrations of 
Western breeziness, independence and 
ambition. Elsie’s Friends at Wovdburn 
adds one mcre to the long and apparently 
interminable list of Elsie books, by 
Martha Finley, published by Dodd, Mead 
& Co.————One Year and What it Brought 
is the story, simply and directly told by 
Jane Andrews, of the development of a 
young girl’s character through her unself- 
ish care of an orphaned baby; and the 
lesson of the book is: ‘‘ Never turn 
away from an opportunity.” Lee & 
Shepard, Publishers. Pearl's Light, by 
Ruby, a short story of ordinary merit, 
and Out of the Shadow, by Mary Hub- 
bard Howell, a longer tale with more ro- 
mantic incidents and of average interest, 
are both religious in their aims, and are 
published by the American Sunday- 
school Union. Josephine H. Baker 
in Round Top and Square Top continues 
the charming annals of the Gates family 
begun in ‘** Dear Gates!” The practical 
mother, the dreamy, high-minded father. 
and all the oddly named children are as 
entertaining as ever, and we are much 
obliged to the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publication Society, not only 
for giving the story to the young readers 
of the Sunday-school, but for bringing it 
out in such an unobjectionable form. 
Cross Corners, by Anna B. War- 
ner, and Rizpah’s Heritage, by Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Conklin, are written each in the 
characteristic style of its author,—Mrs. 
Conklin’s story treating of American life 
at home and abroad, Miss Warner’s of 
homely ways in one of her favorite 
‘*small brown houses” in the country. 
Both stories are designed to inculcate re- 
ligious truth. (Carter Brothers, Pub- 
lishers.) —Four books bearing the im- 
print of Phillips & Hunt come next on 
our list. Royalized, by Reese Rockwell, is 
not wanting, as a story, in freshness and 
originality; but from any writer who 
could adopt such a name for her book, 
occasional lapses from the critic's stand- 
ard of literary taste might well be ex- 
pected. Thorn Apples, by Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller, is also to be commended for 
the same quality of freshness, and also 
for its practical method of conveying 
the lesson that through the plain dry duty 
that lies next is the way to the more 
attractive one that lies beyond.——— 
Golden Opportunities in Every Day Life, 
by Mrs. C. H. Metcalf, and The Summer 
at Heartsease, by Sophie Worthington, 
are stories of the ordinary Sunday-school 
type, with nothing of special interest at- 
tached tothem. ‘ Mrs. Dorsey’s Works,” 
is a series published by John Murphy 
& Co., Baltimore. The books before us 
are Beth’s Promise, The Heiress of Car- 
rigmona, Warp and Woof, Adrift, Ada’s 
Trust, Palms, and The Old House at Glen- 
aren. These stories all show an earnest 
Christian spirit in the writer and a de- 
vout loyalty to the Roman Catholic faith 
and Church. Whether she lays the scene 
of her story in the South, the North, ‘or 
in Ireland, Mrs. Dorsey always proves a 
stanch upholder of the institutions and 
freedom of the United States, and she 
appreciates what were the evils of the 
‘* peculiar institution” of the South in 
anti-bellum days. As might be expected 
she blunders, at times, when referring to 
other denominations than her own. She 
confounds the Congregationalists of Con- 
necticut with Presbyterians, and implies 
that they do not practice infant baptism; 
but the Protestant reviewer finds in these 
volumes less of bitterness toward Prot- 
estants than he has found of bitterness 
toward Roman Catholics in many stories 
designed for Protestant Sunday-school 




















readers, For reading aloud to little 
folks, the Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society issue ‘‘ The Lake- 
view Series,” each book containing three 
or four short stories,by Anna F.Burnham. 
They are wide-awake little stories, the 
names of the books being, Poppy’s Post- 
man, The Dorcas Club, Trying Again, The 
Japanese Basket, The Year One, and A 
Spare Hand. 








>. 
HALF-HOURS WITH AMERICAN 
HISTORY.* 


THOSE ‘‘ rigid Catos” whom good Robert 
Herrick hoped last of all to please are 
continually objecting against our age, its 
love of extracts, and of little books on 
great subjects. But surely it is a merit 
in an age if any considerable number of 
people in it are desirous to read good 
literature even in small quantities; and 
he who prepares such food for them does 
the world a service. Many have per- 
formed the task, from i hotius (or ought 
we to say from Aulus Gellius?) down. 
But for our century and language the 
most conspicuous model is Charles 
Knight’s ‘‘ Half-Hours with the Best 
Authors,” a most agreeable old hook, the 
preparation of which we should be in- 
clined to regard as one of the best of the 
many services which that excellent man 
rendered to the cause of culture. Mr. 
Morris a few years ago published a col- 
lection of ‘‘ Half-Hours with the Best 
American Authors,” upon the model of 
Knight. And as Knight followed up his 
collection with one of *‘ Half-Hours of 
English History,” so Mr. Morris now 
presents us with two volumes of Ameri- 
can history in extracts, the one entitled 
**Colonial America” and extending to the 
outbreak of the Revolution, the other 
covering the history of independent 
America, 

The application of the extract-method 
to the continuous treatment of a special 
subject is not likely to make so engaging 
a book as one for which wider sources 
have been drawn upon. Yet Mr. Morris 
has succeeded in making a very interest- 
ing book. In some cases we think a 
better chvice was open to him than the 
one he has made. But every critic thinks 
that of every book of selections. And 
after all, it must be remembered, and the 
fact is borne in upon us with especial 
force as we examine these volumes, that, 
comparatively speaking, very little liter- 
ary work of high grade has yet been ex- 
pended upon American history. But if, 
from a literary point of view, we are not 
disposed to quarrel with the selecter, 
some reserves must be indicated from the 
point of view of scholarship. Such books 
as these ought to provide not only good 
historical literature, but good historical 
knowledge; and it seems objectionable, 
for instance, to select as one’s extract 
concerning the earlier career of Colum- 
bus the account of it given by Robertson. 
Robertson was a historian of excellent 
powers, and some parts of his books are 
still well worth reading; but the century 
which has elapsed since his ‘‘ America” 
appeared, has so vastly increased our 
knowledge of the life of Columbus that 
his account of it can no longer be re- 
garded as adequate. It is indeed well to 
give variety by occasionally using old 
writers; but the best way of doing this, 
and one which Mr. Morris might profita- 
bly have followed, would be to make ex- 
tracts from the quaint old chroniclers of 
the early days—like Capt. John Smith 
and Bradford and the author of the 
‘*Wonder-Working Providence,” and 
Cotton Mather. The accounts given by 
contemporaries do not grow obsolete; and 
several of these, or such a writer as 
Hutchinson, would yield more interesting 
passages than the prosy state-histories on 
which Mr. Morris has at times been forced 
to rely. The interludes with which he 
has bridged the gaps between his extracts 
are in general well-conceived, and enable 
the reador to get a fair knowledge of our 
history, tho not always fortunate in point 
of style. It would, perhaps, have been 
well somewhere to provide a brief account 
of each author used. 








*HAL¥-HOURS WITH AMERICAN HISTORY. Se- 
lected and arranged by CHARLES MORRIS. 2 vols. 
Philadelphia; J.B. Lippincott Company. 1587, 
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We incline to mix our commendation 
with a more severe criticism in the case 
of the second volume. The compiler hag 
far too much neglected our political ang 
internal bistory. For the first twenty 
years of our history under the Constity- 
tion he gives us an extract on the Whis- 
ky Insurrection, one on the Kentucky pi- 
oneers, one on the Indian wars, one on 
the Louisiana purchase, one on Decatur 
at Tripoli, and one on the Embargo; 
while for the war of 1812 he presents us 
with no fewer than seven selections, 
Similarly, the period thence to the Civil 
War is accorded but four selections from 
other writers, and two of these refer to 
wars. We submit that this is giving un- 
due prominence to the *‘ drum and trum- 
pet” element. The history of our country 
for the last hundred years is the history 
of peaceful development and of political 
movements and conflicts, and these ought 
to be duly presented to attention. Of 
course the editor’s excuse is that such 
matters do not afford passages sufficiently 
interesting for the popular purpcses of 
his book; but in this we think he is mis- 
taken; a careful examination would show 
not a few such passages. ‘The election of 
1824, the advent of Jacksonian democ- 
racy in 1829, the great debate in the Sen- 
ate the next year, and the many exciting 
events of the slavery agitation, would ev- 
idently afford them. 

The selections upon the Civil War are 
excellent, concluding with parts of Gen- 
eral Sherman’s narrative of his march to 
the sea, and General Long’s account of 
the last march uf Lee’s army. The editor 
adds a summary of recent events. 


+ 
- 


THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 








THE second and concluding paper on 
“The Belles of Old Philadelphia,”’ by Cbhar- 
lotte Adams, appears in The Americar 
Magazine for May, with several charming 
descriptions of the grace and beauty that 
existed in that city about the time of the 
Revolution. Alexander Pope having been 
born two hundred years ago (on the 2ist of 
May, 1688), this important literary anniver- 
sary is fittingly noticed in the month’s 
Scribner’s by a prose essay and a critical 
estimate in verse written in the manner of 
Mr. Pope, by Austin Dobson. In the Mag- 
azine of American History, Hon. Charles 
K. Tuckerman contributes an entertaining 
paper, ‘ Personal Recollections of Abraham 
Lincoln.” George Stewart, Jr., D.C.L., 
President of the Historical Society of Que- 
bec, writes forcibly on ‘* The Fisheries 
Treaty—a Canadian View” (a paper which 
will command attention at this crisis), 
and ‘“‘Extracts from the Englishman’s 
Pocket Note-pook, ia 1828” are continued. 
A portrait of Bishop Berkeley (when **Dean 
Berkeley’’) will appear inthe May Century. 
Itis from a painting by John Smiburg, in 
possession of Yale University, and it ac- 
companies Dr. Exgleston’s historical arti- 
cle on “‘ The Church of Engiand 1 the Col- 
onies.’’ Another fine portrait, that of Leo 
XIII, engraved from a painting by the 
celebrated Munich artist Lenbach, is accom- 
panied by a brief article on the personalityof 
the present Pope, by Maurice Francis Egan. 
In ‘‘ Russian Convicts in the Salt Mines 
of Iletsk’? in Harper’s, Henry Lansdell, 
D.D., relates his personal experience in 
Russia among those confined in prison 
or banished to Siberia for all kinds of al- 
leged crimes. The convict in Siberia, as 
Dr. Lansdell paints him, does not lead a life 
of ease, but he fares about as well as prison- 
oners in other countries, barring the rigors 
of the climate. The article is illustrated 
with views of Russian towns, prisous, con- 
victs, and other subjects of equal interest. 
The May number of Lippincott’s is a cu- 
rious **No Name number,” with a note of 
interrogation after the title of each article 
on the table of contents. We are informed 
that the number is contributed to by some 
of the most popular of American authors, 
aud that, in chief, the complete novel, en- 
titled ‘““ The Old Adam,” a strong study of 
American life in Rome, is by a very well- 
known fictionist whose handiwork it is cer- 
tainly very like. Contributors to tbe At- 
lantic are Harriet W. Preston, Olive Thorne 
Miller, Agnes Repplier, Henry James 
and Charles Egbert Craddock. Mr. E. 
H. House’s serial story, entitled ‘* Yone 
Santo: A Child of Japan,” reaches its 
twenty-first chapter. Mrs. Preston’s paper 
on ‘Cicero in the Senate” is very good. 
A royal contributor, the Princess Chris- 
tian, Queen Victoria’s daughter Helena, 
has the place of honor in the May number 
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. of the Woman’s World. She contributes 


a thoughtful and well-wiitten paper on 
pursing as a profession for women, and 
urges them to turn more attention to this 


- galling. The Popular Science Monthly 


contains the first of three articles which 
recently appeared in the leading Church 
journal of England, discussing ‘* Darwin- 
ism and the Christian Faith’’ from the 
orthodox side. The same subject is treated 
from a different standpoint by Prof. Joseph 
Le Conte, under the title ‘‘ The Relation of 
Evolution to Materialism.” There is a 
pright article by Dr. Felix L. Oswald on 
“The Moral Influence of Climate’’; and 
another, appropriate to the season, on 
“The American Robin and his Congeners,” 
by Dr. Spencer Trotter, with illustrations. 
In the Catholic World for May a most in- 
teresting discussion, “Salvation outside 
the Catholic Church,” by Father John 
Gmeiner: and “ The Key of the Position’”’— 
athesis in favor of dogmatic religion—by 
the Rev. Wm. Barry, D.D.; and ‘Scientific 
Freedom,” by a writer who gives *‘ B. B.” 
as his signature, make upthe solid material 
of the number. We have received the fourth 
numer (for April) of the Itulia, a new 
monthly in English, published in Rome 
(and distributed quite generally throughout 
thechief European cities), edited by Federico 
Garlanda, Ph.D., who-e name is not un- 
familiar to many of our readers, in other 
literary connections. he leading article 
in Macmillan’s is G. Belfort Bar's “‘ Dr. 
Faustus and His Contemporaries,” and 
Lord Coleridge contributes a judicial 
paper “The Laws of Property.” In 
Cassell’s Magazine of Art, two papers 
are devoted to Irish lace, one to the spe- 
cial subject of the ‘‘ Jubilee Lace,’’ the 
other to the general consideration of lace- 
makingin Ireland. ‘*‘ Old Masters of Sculp- 
ture at the Royal Academy,” and other in- 
teresting papers together with an ample 
supply of notes fill up the number. The 
Cosmopolitan is a fine number, with its il- 
lustrated review of the recent Daly repro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’”’ Max O’Rell’s *‘ Home Life 
in France,”” Mr. Burrough’s ‘Science and 
the Poets,” and Moncure D. Conway’s 
“Reminiscences” of the late German E:1:- 
peror. Other contributors are Mrs. Lucy C. 
Lillie, David Ker, E. P. Roe and Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. 


_ 
ob 





MANY respectable scholars hear of 
“The Peutinger Tables” as a source of 
ancient geography and information about 
the itineraries of the Roman empire, with- 
out knowing the fact that the Tabulu Peu- 
tingeriana is an ancient map, discovered in 
1507 by Konrad Celtes, librarian of Maximi 
lian I, in the library of Konrad Peutinger, 
rathschreiber at Augsburg, whiie on a visit 
to the last-named savant. The Tabula was 
not published till nearly ninety years after- 
ward, and many have been the editions and 
notices of its matter, while it has figured in 
citation by m re than ascore of different 
names. An accessible and cheap edition 
has long been a,desideratum, while a feally 
correct and critical publication has been 
actually wanting. At last, after infinite 
labor and study, Dr. Konrad Miller, profess- 
or in the Realgymnasium at Stuttgart, has 
given a reduced fac-simile, in the original 
colors, with a most excellent, learned, criti- 
cal and complete ‘* Einleitende Text.” The 
title of his work is ‘“‘ Die Weltkarte des 
Castorius genannt Die Peutingersche 
Tafel.” The assumption that Castorius 
was the compiler of the map is based on 
strong probability, vut not absolute cer- 
tainty. The ‘Introductory: Text” is 
extremely interesting for its historic, 
archeologic, bibliographic and critical mat- 
ter, and will be read with avidity by 
every scholar, whether he cares for an- 
tient geography or not. The Peutinger 
copy—now, by the way, preserved in the 
Hofbibliothek in Vienna, is a medieval 
copy transmitted from the ancient original 
which latter, as the author shows conclu- 
Sively, was composed or constructed ‘in 
the eight months of Procopius from Sep- 
tember A.D. 365 to May 366’; the sources 
being all the accessible Roman itineraries, 
whether in tables or in maps—for maps 
existed then—aided by all other accessible 
Sources of information, of which some were 
bublic archives. The brief discussion of 
itineraries, from ancient times down to the 
Crusades or later, is extremly interesting, 
and greatly to the point. Of intense inter- 
est is alsothe matter relating to the original 
Compiler’s plans and manner of execution 
of the meaning of the illustrations and 
vignettes, and the breaks in the lines 
of itineraries or roads—answering the same 
Purpose that the circles and dots for towns 
and cities do on our maps. The plan of the 
map, or world-chart, was to show itinera- 





ries, or places and distances, and to accom- 
modate travelers as well as military com- 
manders. It is curious to see that leagues 
are used for measurements in Gaul, miles 
for Italy and eastward, till in Persia we 
seem to meet parasangs, and in Egypt and 
ancient Africa the native units of length. 
The baths, the royal residences, the fortifi- 
cations, all have their distinguishing mark. 
The map bears in every inch of its surface 
items which, by several different lines of 
argument, show its original’s age, as well 
as the traces of at least two successive copy- 
ings. But to particularize in a work so 
crowded with excellent details is scarcely 
practicable. The work is one of the finest 
pieces of real scientific criticism and con- 
struction which has appeared of late. It 
will supersede, easily, all its predecessors, 
tho in many respects it has no predecessor. 
The only thing to regret is, that the editor 
has not drawn up the matter of the chart in 
tables in modern type, instead of leaving 
the reader to the map alone. A fine feature 
of this beautiful publication is, that it is to 
be had at a very moderate price. The map, 
a folded sheet in colors, and the textina 
separate volume, are to be had of B. West- 
ermann & Co. for 32.25. The map is in 
quarto covers; the text in 8vo, 126 pages. 


enead 4 worthy contribution to semi-popu- 
lar biblical literature is the Rev. Dr. George 
H. Schodde’s translation, from the Ethiopic, 
of The Book of Jubilees, with introductory 
and marginal notes. The Book of Jubilees 
is one of those enlargements of Scripture, 
half paraphrase, half fable (tho in this 
case the fable is less than haf), which 
delighted both Jews and Christians in an- 
cient times; which stand somewhat higher 
in general merit than the mediwval and 
modern lives of the saints, and which, when 
dignified by a Hebrew or a Greek name, are 
thought a little more sacred, tho they 
are less entertaining than the real heathen 
classics. Generally all this class of fable- 
paraphrase was a means, and by a really 
honest teacher, who thought that truth 
might be best inculcated by shams, and that 
pious fraud was no fraud, and who knew or 
cared nothing about Paul’s condemnation 
of those who do evil that good may come. 
As literary or sacred productions, such 
works have no merit at the present day, and 
are of value only for their incidental, his- 
toric or critical lessons and testimony. The 
Book of Jubilees is one of the most in- 
nocent of the company, being neither so 
foul as some of the Jewish compositiens 
nor so speculative, romancing nor interest: 
ing as those of the later Syrian Christians, 
nor so st.ipid and childish as those from 
Mohammedan sources. Dating from prob- 
ably the first century of our era, and writ- 
ten in Hebrew by a Palestinian Jew, the 
only extant ancient version is in Ethiopic, 
and that bears marks of translation from 
the Hebrew. The name “ Jubilees ’’ comes 
from the division of the story, by the com- 
piler or author, into the fifty-year jubilee 
periods, from Adam to Moses, or to the law 
on Sinai, where the book ends. Its histori- 
cal value consists largely in being one ex- 
ample of the teaching-method and means of 
doctors of its day, an exponent of certain 
doctrinal ideas abroad among the religious 
schoolmasters and lawyers, aud, above all, 
in the occasional light it sheds upon the 
text of Genesis, and a portion of Exodus— 
in both Hebrew and Greek. Its contribu- 
tions to theancient beliefs about angelology 
anddemonology are small. Since the trans- 
lator—whose work seems generally well 
done—has_ given the work a_ shape 
as pepular as possible, shortened his 
introductory notes so much as to give the 
reader barely more than references to the 
works of others for the greater part of the 
more desirable results, and limited his 
marginal notes to matters almost elemen- 
tary, it isa fair guess that he intends to 
follow this translation by a commentary if 
the public and the publisher give sufficient 
encouragement. However, it was an ex- 
cellent enterprise to issue this translation; 
and in a scientific view it was far more 
loudly called for than any of the books 
called New Testament Apocrypha. Hewho 
would enjoy the pearl in its setting still 
needs a translation of the ‘‘ Testament of 
the Twelve Patriarchs,” of the ‘‘ Book of 
Adam,”’ the ‘* Book of the Bee,”’ the ‘“‘ Cave 
of Treasures,”’ and, for the New Testament, 
‘*The Letters that Fell from Heaven,’’ ‘* The 
Apocalypse of Paul,” with a few other 
coronal gems of like brilliancy. In this 
Book of Jubilees the story of Terah, for 
instance, is quite toned down, tho it con- 
tains the germ of many of the additions 
found in other ancient compositions of the 
sort. It is a pity to leave this book without 
acommentary, especially since the trans- 
lator has so well paved the way. The hints 
in his introductory notes are very sound 








and instructive. (8vo, pp. xv, 131, cloth. 
Oberlin, Ohio: E. J. Goodrich.) 


....A curious illustration of how widely 

apart American and English Soeiety iie and 
how distinctly we in this country are pur- 
suing a line of our own is furnished by a 
capital little volume from an author who 
does not disclose his name—‘' Good Form” 
in England, by an “ American resident in 
the United Kingdom.”’ Who this author is 
we are not at liberty to guess aloud. Butif 
he is the gentleman to whom we attribute 
the book, its good sense and general excel- 
lence are easily explained. It is no product 
of the snobbery which makes the “ English 
Peerage ’”’ the best-worn book in some of the 
New York Club Houses, but a thoroughly 
manly and sensible attempt to point out the 
differences that havecome about in the 
speech and customs of the two countries. 
What makes it important to understand 
these differences is the very general as- 
sumption on which even we ourselves toa 
large extent act, that we are one people, 
and that one rule applies to the English- 
man and the American alike in Great Brit 
ain. This notion is sure to bring the Ameri- 
can in that country either into some relation- 
ship with the snob or to a good deal of an- 
noyance. The only safe rule for him is to 
recognize the differences of the two coun- 
tries and to wear his American ways easily 
as something native to him, natural and 
right in themselves, and of which he is not 
ashamed. Even acasual examination of this 
book will satisfy any sensible American 
that this is really the only thing he- can do, 
and that the differences between social life 
here and social life there are so great as to 
make it afar wiser method to act the re- 
fined and natural American than to tempt 
fate in the character of a poor English imi- 
tation. Starting with the assumption of real 
differences in the social customs and person- 
al habits of the people, the book before us be- 
comes at once one of the highest usefulness. 
In fact, we think of no other to compare 
with it. Itinforms the well-bred American 
as to all those little peculiarities of etiquet 
and custom as to which well-bred people 
in foreign countries are expected’ to 
lay aside their home customs and adopt 
those of the country they are in. It makes 
out for the guidance of such persons acom- 
plete scheme of English society and life, from 
the fundamental topic of social order and 
precedence, on through the Professions, Oc- 
cupations, Government, Society, Entertain- 
ments, Language, Correspondence, Visits, 
Visiting-cards and Games down to the mis- 
cellaneous topics grouped under the head of 
‘* General Information.’”’ The book will be 
valuable not only to persons who are to be 
introduced into English social and home 
life, but it will assist the mere traveler 
who remains wholly outside these inti- 
macies’ to understand what he sees, and to 
put the right interpretation upon the part 
of the drama which is enacted before him. 
The author not unreasonably suggests in 
his preface that his book may also be usetul 
“in many ways, to American playwrights, 
novelists and story-writers, who lay their 
scenes in England.’”’ (D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) An American book covering 
something the same ground but more 
limited in scope is Manners: A Hand-Book 
of Social Customs, designed especially for 
the latitude of New York, but applying to 
the whole country and containing such in- 
formation as a polite traveler in England 
wouldrequire. [he manual isconservative, 
well-bred, based on strict ideas, and said to 
proceed from an author ot the highest social 
position in New York. (Cassell & Co. 
Price 50 cents.) 





....A greater contrast there can hardly 
be than we have in Lowell and Swinburne 
as poets. This contrast grows wider with 
each new publication untilit would seem 
they can draw apart no farther than in the 
two volumes Heartsease and Rue by Low- 
ell, and Locrine, by Swinburne. We have 
not been slow to admit Mr. Swinburne’s 
high gifts, nor swift to proclaim his deca- 
dence. Above all men living, or who have 
lived in modern times, and perhaps the 
equal of any who ever lived at any time, he 
pursues the mastery of genius over words. 
Rhymes and poetic measures drop from his 
lips. He sings as Catullus sang and as 
the birds sing. Ontheother hand, however 
fine a verse Mr Lowell muy give us, there is 
always something about it which stamps 
it as an achievement and which makes that 
impression on the reader. Swinburne’s 
great zift has been to him a snare, and led 
him to neglect the poetic substance of good 
verse. This neglect is fatal to Locrine, 
The plot is simple and effective,tho the knot 
of the poem is only a new version of an old 
situation. The dramatis persona are few, 
but used skilfully so as to describe the poetic 
situation, to announce the impending catas- 


trophe and to develop it in a simple, direct 
and natural manner. Apart, however, from 
the easy flowing verse and rippling mek dy, 
which can never fail Mr. Swinburne, the 
poem has little in it that will command at- 
tention. The author is tedious in getting at 
his climax. The verse is not born of a rigor- 
ous or teeming imagination. It lies far 
away from human interest and passion, and 
we are compelled to admit is haunted 
with very disagreeable and objection- 
able suggestions. With Mr. Lowell 
the situation is reversed. It lies im him to 
produce verses of the utmost melodic and 
rhythmic perfection, but not spontaneously, 
not apparently without effort nor in bound- 
less effusion. His words are loaded with 
meaning and sometimes dissolve slowly 
into poetic impression on the reader’s mind. 
They do not: always glow either with heat 
or color, and what is a harder thing for an 
admiring critic to confess, we can point out 
whole poems in Heartsease and Rue and 
many lines in others which by no means 
enchain us with their poetic fascination. 
But there are others in which he puts into 
his verses an imaginative puwer and rises 
to a splendor, majesty and finish of diction 
which is far above Swinburne. A fine ex- 
ample is the lines to the Old Temeraire 
in the last Atlantic. The poems in Hearts- 
ease and Rue have been written at differ- 
ent times and will not be all of them new 
to all readers of the volume, tho they 
have not been collected before. The old 
humor which has given their world-wide 
celebrity to the ‘‘Hosea Biglow Papers” 
breaks out anew in “‘ Fitz Adam’s Story,” 
in the present volume, which illustrates 
the fine ethical qualities of Mr. Lowell’s 
writings as well as any poem in the volume. 
Mr. Lowell, with all his refinement and 
finish, remains 

“A natural man, with all his instincts fresh, 

Not buzzing helpless in Reflection’s mesh.” 
He has never written anything with more 
of the strong flavor of the soil or more cf 
the earthy taste in it than portions of “Fitz 
Adam’s Story.’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) 

.... The Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D., has put 
his whole heart as well as the experience 
and collections of a ministry, now ap- 
proaching a term which entitles it to be 
called along ministry, into his volume of 
practical illustrations of the Bible and its 
influence as the Word of God and the Word 
of Life to the human race. Dr. Mears bor- 
rows from Haydn, we believe, the impres- 
sive title of his volume, The Deathless Book. 
It is not a book of learning nor of accurate 
scholarship, an illustration of which is his 
unquestioning confidence that the Moham- 
medan Omar destroyed the Alexandr’an 
Library, a statement which if it has not 
been wholly refured is now at least more 
than doubtful. Minor defects of this kind 
can easily enough be corrected in subse- 
quent editions; theydo not affect the sub- 
stantial excellence of the plan nor of its 
execution. Ir. Mears shows that the Bible 
has been and must continue to be the 
World’s Book; that the seeds of all good 
and the rebuke of all sin lie init. He does 
notstrain his pen to bring his readers up to 
a narrowly defined dogma of inspiration, 
but gives the facts and lets them make the 
impression they surely will and always 
must. We anticipate a large circulation 
for this volume and have the greatest confi- 
dence that it will do good. (D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. $1.50.———From Wil- 
liam Briggs, the publisher, Toronto, Can- 
ada, we havethe second edition of Biblical 
Difficulties Dispelled, “being an answer 
to queries respecting the so-called discrep- 
ancies in Scripture, misunderstood and 
misinterpreted texts,’ etc. By George Sex- 
ton, LL.D., etc. The merit of the vclume 
is its brevity and directness. From the 
Rev. Basil Manly, D.D., LL.D., of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky., we have a moderate-sized 
yolume with a clear and compact discus- 
sion of The Bible Doctrine of Inspiration. 
Dr. Manly shows in this volume the illu- 
minating influence of his reading. He re- 
pudiates the extreme mechanical post- 
Reformation doctrine of inspiration with 
as much positiveness as Protessor Ladd, 
and attributes its failure to much the 
same influence—the desire to oppose the 
infallible Pope with the infallible Buble. 
He asserts the entire freedom and conscious 
personal freedom of the writers in their 
work, so that they are not to be regarded 
as automata actuated by an cverpowering 
divine agency. At the same time he as- 
serts inspiration of the Bible asa whole and, 
as we understand him, the equipollent in- 
spiration of the several parts, tho we are 
not altogether certain as io this. He em- 
ploys the word plenary but modifies it by 
the assertion that the Bible contains au- 











thoritative plenary inspiration for all it is 
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intended to affirm and teach. This isa 
close approach to the ordinary New Eng- 
land orthodoxy as expounded by the New 
School theologians, Professor Park, Ur. 
Taylor and the others. Dr. Manly, at all 
events, thinks for himself and expresses 
himself with vigor. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son.) 


.-..The publication of “ Franklin in the 
Court of France,’”’ by the two E. E. Hales, 
father and son, is likely to dull the fame of 
any other editor in the same field for some 
time to come. It certainly has not 
smoothed the way for Prof. John Bach 
MeMaster in Benjamin Franklin as a Man 
of Letters, contributed by him to the 
‘American Men of Letters’ series. It is 
only in a minor sense that the author con- 
fines himself strictly to the consideration of 
Franklin “ as a man of letters’? and proba- 
bly he has made a more useful and interest- 
ing volume by having failed todoso. The 
book shows research and knowledge. Spe- 
cial topics are worked up thoroughly and 
even with a skill to command admiration, 
as, for example, the account and critique of 
Poor Richard’s Almanack. But in the 
broad sense of the words as applied to the 
final impression of Franklin, Mr. McMas- 
ter is no master of the arts of history or bi- 
ography. His style becomes more quiet as 
he advances but 1s never free from a jour- 
nalistic passion for epigrammatic sen- 
tences. On p. 40 he writes of Wollaston’s 
* Religion of Nat ure Delineated’’: 

“It was an attempt to prove that, had the Bi- 

ble never been written, there would still be 
found in the natural world around us manifest 
reasons for being regular at church, for believ- 
ing the soul to be immortal, for not doing any 
of the innumerable things the ten command- 
ments forbid.” 
Mr. McMaster’s style does not ennoble his 
characters; it rather awakens the suspi- 
cion that his artis a realism which is 
not intended to doso. There is much im- 
provement on this point as the book goes on, 
but whatever dignity Franklin may regain 
at last, neither he nor the others around 
him have much at first. They are all put 
into bad company together, Cotton Mather 
as well as the rest, and when, later on, the au- 
thor wishes to raise Franklin to his true lev- 
elit is impossible todo so. We agree as to 
the badness of Franklin’s poiitical economy, 
oreconomic morality as we should call it, 
in his *‘ Modest Inquiry into the Nature and 
Necessity of a Paper Currency”; but our 
author is himself wide of the mark when 
he sh ws himseif half ready to condone the 
heresies of the pamphlet for the sake of the 
merit he finds in Franklin’s doctrine that 
the value of a commodity is fixed by the 
labor required to produce it. If this be 
true Keeley’s motor is one of the most val- 
uable products of the age, and the block- 
head who puts two days’ work on a piece of 
cloth that a better workman can make in 
two hours should have five times the pay 
for his incapacity. 


....Facts and Fictions of Mental Heal- 
ing, by C. M. Barrows (Carter & Karrick, 
Beaeon Street, Boston), is a book that fills 
a place of its own, since it is an attempt to 
weigh the claims of Mental Healing, and to 
subject them to the evidence of reason and 
experience. The author has a clear style 
and mode of statement and is not over-pos- 
itive in his own statements or convictions. 
After a survey of some old beliefs or im- 
pressions, he considers the creed of the 
Mental Healers. He criticises the expres- 
sion that ‘‘ mind is the only reality and the 
body a belief.’”’ Practically many of the 
devotees claim that a personal God, a per- 
sonal man, a personal Devil, and evil and 
good spirits are theological mythoplasm. 
They locate all disease in the mind. He 
properly denies the propriety of the name 
of ** Christian Science,” as applied to these 
beliefs. The ehapter on ‘Essentials and 
Nou-essentials,” has some valuable discrim- 
inations. The reality of mental c.uses of 
disease is illustrated, as well as the effect 
of thought on disease. The chapter on 
‘Treating the Sick,’’ well begins by saying: 
“Itis easier to grasp a theory of mental 
healing than to put it in practice.”’ The 
Philosophy, or, as we should say, the modus 
operandi of mental cures is then discussed. 
In the chapter on *“‘ The Life that Now Is,” 
the author says: “‘Of course the mental- 
healing theory totally annihilates the hu- 
man soul.” He does not, however, think 
that the result has been to demoralize its 
votaries. Now and then there is a talking 
on both sides of the question which is a lit- 
tle extra-judicial. Tho there be nohelpfrom 
Ind, as the author expresses it, he neverthe- 
less seems impressed thereby. The climax 
is reached thus: ‘“‘ What shines as a far-off 
light of the most ancient Ind was reinforced 
by Jesus and translated into the language 
of modern American thought in the writ- 





ingsof Emerson. Christianity is a kind of 
intermediate between Brahmanism and 
Emersonianism.”’ 


...-The very valuable series of ‘Old 
Latin Biblical Texts,’’ published by the 
Clarendon Press at Oxford, has just reached 
its third number, in The four Gospels from 
the Munich Manuscript numbered “ Lat. 
6224” in the Royal Library at Munich 
(commonly known as Q), with a Fragment 
cf John, now ‘‘ Cod. Lat. 502”? in the Hof- 
bibliothek at Vienna. Both are edited 
from a comparison of Tischendorf’s tran- 
script (purchased from his widow) withthe 
originals, by the Rev. Henry J. White, of 
the Society of St. Andrew, Salisbury, and 
under the direction of the Bishop of Salis- 
bury. It is accompanied with a fac-simile 
page, obtained from a photograph furnished 
by Prof. J. Rendell Harris. As in all the 
series diplomatic correctness is aimed at, 
and apparently well attained. The intro- 
duction, notes and other editorial matter 
show most praiseworthy care and diligence, 
and give as good promise of fidelity in the 
text as one away from the manuscript 
itself can have. The manuscript, which 
has been attributed to the sixth century by 
some, and to the eighth by others, is shown 
rather to belong tothe seventh. The editor 
also shows that the codex is rather Italian 
in its readings (i.e., textual qualities related 
to the Greek), but general by Kuropean in its 
renderings; bearing, in this respect, a strong 
relation to the Codex Veronensis. It hasa 
distinct character of its own—as of course 
almost every Old-Latin manuscript has. 
The manuscript was written in Germany, 
in the opinion of the editor. The “ editoris 
notule”’ supply very full particulars of 
those phenomena of the manuscript which 
do not properly belong in the text. In 
short, the book is a beautiful piece of 
editing. Owners of the former numbers of 
the series will find a table (short, happily) 
of errata of the preceding volumes at the 
end of this. (4to, pp. lvi, 166. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Price, $3.50.) 


.. The twenty-third volume of The En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, which lies on our 
table fresh from the press of the Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, brings that great 
work within one volume of the end. It has 
been carried forward with admirable enter- 
prise and fidelity, and its completion will 
put the English-speaking public in posses- 
sion of the most remarkable systematized 
and convenient compendium of universal 
knowledge they have ever had. The pres- 
ent volume shows in its contents the im- 
pression United States history has made on 
the scholarship-of the world in several im- 
portant articles, among which we name that 
on the United States in three parts—‘“ His- 
tory and Constitution,’’ by Prof. Alexander 
Johnston, of Princeton; ‘* Political Geog- 
raphy and Statistics,”’ by Prof. J. D. Whit- 
ney, of Harvard; ** Political Geography and 
Statistics,”’ by Gen. Francis A. Walker. 
Eight historical maps illustrate the terri- 
torial expansion, and our American achieve_ 
ments in typography, telegraphy, tele- 
phone, tramway, etc., are fully recognized 
We have no room to notice special articles, 
and can only say that the volume extends 
from the letter T to Upsala. 


.- The Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Co. 
publish ina large and substantial octavo 
the official memoir of the late distin- 
guished pastor of PlymouthChurch. <A Bi- 
ography of Henry Ward Beecher, by Wil- 
liam C. Beecher, his son, and the Rev. Sam- 
uel Scoville, his son-in-law, assisted by 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. The volume 
begins with the ancestry and the marriage 
of Lyman Beecher and Roxana Foote; it fol- 
lows through the great preacher’s child- 
hood and boyhood at Litchfield, his school 
and college life, hisearlier struggles in the 
ministry and settlement in Plymouth 
Church—and later life his general work and 
character as preacher, journalist and ora- 
tor, and particularly his anti-slavery war- 
fare and defense of the North during the 
War before a hostile public in Great 
Britain. 


.. In Mother Truth’s Melodies, Common 
Sense for Children, rhymes, jingles and 
pictures are made to show all the merit 
there is in them to amuse children. In 
spite of the serious purpose which lies at 
the bottom of the author’s arrangement, 
there is plenty of lightness, brightness and 
fun in the collection. The reconstructions 
of the old jingles areas good as reconstruc- 
tions ever are. The book is not free from flat 
examples, and is not altogether above the 
tendency of didacties to be dull. But all 
in all, pictures and rhymes, good paper and 
good printing, it is a successful attempt to 
give a rational direction to a child’s non- 
sense. (Martin Garrison & Co.) 





....The latest volume in ‘‘ The Lives of 
the Presidents” is William Henry Harri- 
son, John Tyler and James Knox Polk, by 
William O. Stoddard. By a judicious proc- 
ess of winnowing, Mr. Stoddard has man- 
aged to retain in these brief histories the 
portions which carry the pith of the matter 
in them, and to give the young readers for 
whom he is writing an intelligent and fairly 
proportionate view of thewhole. (Frederick 
A. Stokes & Brother. $1.25.) A vivid 
collection of sketches of the American abo- 
riginies as they were fifty years ago will be 
found in Indian Sketches; Taken during a 
United States Expedition to make Treaties 
with the Pawnee and Other Tribes of In- 
dians in 1833, by John Treat Irving, author 
of ‘‘The Van Gilder Papers,’ etc. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 


..Early Christian Art in Ireland is 
finely illustrated by Margaret Stokes in a 
mauual edited by her and to which she has 
given the above title. The art of Ireland is 
all ancient and goes back to a period which 
so far antedates the establishment of 
Roman Christianity in Britain as to breathe 
the spirit and reflect the image of the early 
freedom. This manual is a delightful ac- 
count of these remains. It is copiously and 
excellently illustrated. (E. & J. B. Young & 
Co. $1.50.) 





--In Four Ghost Stories Mrs. Moles- 
worth has contrived to pack away weird 
and creepy sensations enough to keep any 
dull brain on fire for at least: one long night. 
They arein the orthodoxstyle of the ‘‘Tales 
of a Grandfather,” properly authenticated, 
certified, natural to life and warranted 
true. (Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) 


..A convenient blank ruled book, in 
which to keep the records of a family for 
eight generations, is Ancestral Tablets, 
published by Cupples & Hurd, Boston, and 
now in the sixth edition. It is arranged so 
that eight generations of ancestors may be 
recorded in a connected and simple form. 
(Price, $2.00.) 


+> 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





JOHN B. ALDEN has begun the publi- 
cation of The Novelist, an illustrated week- 
ly devoted to American fiction of a select 
character. 


..Among the forthcoming books an- 
nounced by D. Lothrop Company are: 
“Tilting at Windmills: A Story of the 
Blue Grass Country,” ‘‘ My Wonder Story: 
A Child’s Physiology,’’ and ‘‘An Ocean 
Tramp.” 


..It is stated in the English papers that 
Lord Dufferin intends to write a memoir of 
his mother, which will be published with a 
selection from her correspondence. She 
was one of the most charming and gifted 
members of the Sheridan family. 


.-The April Century was lately an- 
nounced as out of print, and a new edition 
is now in course of delivery this week. The 
edition of the March number was also ex- 
hausted soon after it appeared. A large 
edition of the May number, containing Mr. 
Kennan’s first illustrated Siberian paper, is 
to be printed. 


..Prof. Frank H. Foster, of Oberlin 
University, is the author of a book which 
the Scribners have in hand for early publi- 
cation, the purpose of which is to explain 
the German Seminary Method of original 
study in the historical sciences. The au- 
thor is an enthusiast on this subject, and 
makes many valuable suggestions as to the 
ways in which this scheme of study can be 
applied with profit in this country. 


.-The publishers of the juvenile maga- 
zine, T'reasure Trove, announce a competi- 
tion for several money-prizes, ranging from 
one hundred to ten dollars, for the best 
original short story to be written by a 
scholar actually engaged in regular course 
of study in a public or private school. Any 
young people desiring to compete in this 
contest may address the ‘‘ Treasure Trove 
Company, 25 Clinton Place, New York,” 
for all particulars and conditions. 


. -Soconsiderable an interest was taken 
and is still expressed, by our subscribers 
and readers in the list of Selected Fiction 
which THE INDEPENDENT printed some time 
ago, that a careful revision and extension 
of it, bringing in newer books worthy of a 
place in it, has been for some time in 
preparation and will be printed in one of 
our early summer numbers. In the case of 
this new list, the publishers’ names before 
emmitted for the sake of brevity, will be 
appended, and any furtber fact judged ex- 
pedient. The delay in the republication of 
the List has been due to the difficulty of put- 








—= * 
ting it into its new shape, and thedestrabn. 
ity of waiting until the spring book-trade 
is advanced. 


....Miss Amélie Rives’s literary work, so 
far, and talents are thus referred to by the 
Mail and Express, with a good deal of 
severity but, on the whole, most accurate 
discrimination: 

“Her familiarity with the superfices of Ola 
English, which is evidently of the slightest, hag 
placed her in the category of the critics at 
whom Byron had his fling in his first savage 
satire: 

“* With just enough of learning to misquote,’ 

“One need not know much about the Old 
English which she essays to write, to perceive 
that it is not Old English at all, but a cento of 
various periods—a mosaic, let us say, of early 
English and late American, a confused, be- 
wildering, impossible dialect—filled with arbj- 
trary and unnatural clippings and elisions, and 
a prosody that would disgrace the most primi- 
tive Priscians. To compare it with any, the 
least, specimen of genuine Old Engiish, would 
be amusing if the pedantic ignorance of Miss 
Rives was not so persistent, so enormous, s9 
irritating. It is worse, ten times worse, than 
the Rowley-English of Chatterton. And is this 
all that we have to say of this young Virginia 
writer? Itis not all; for if we did not believe 
that there was something in her which these 
stories fail to show, we should not have taken 
the trouble to say it. We have criticised her 
because she has talent--it may be genius—which 
is capable of better writing than she has yet 
produced—a prolific invention which may be- 
come creation, and a rude mental force which 
may be matured into intellectual strength.” 

—_————_—- - > 
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Colum bus; or. A Hero of tne New World. An 
Historical Play. By D. 8, Preston. W34x54, 
pp. vi, 303. New York: G. P. Putinan’s Sons. 
Ten Years of Massachusetts. By Raymond + 
Bridgeman. 744x5, pp. 127. Boston: D. 
PD Ge Env cnes: - céccceccsecsnnepaccon-cdbetsocs 
Foome, & Soot and American, By D. M. Hen- 
ry a n. Bente p. 159. Baltimore: Cushings 
The Cridren for Christ. Thoughts for Chris- 
tian Parents on the ‘ onsecration of the 
Home Life. i Rev. Andrew Murray. 
744x5, pp. 448 ew York: A. D. F. Randolph 
Fe irecenidsanccede, enecseneanesecvenstentie aesdl 1% 
Current Discussions in Theology. By Profess- 
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pp. 404. Boston and ghicage 
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Fathers of the Christian Church. Edited by 
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= a@ numver of Patristic Scholars of 
rope and America. Vol. VII, Saint Augus- 
aa milies onthe Gospel of John; Homi- 
lies on the First Epistle of John; Soliloquies. 
l4exTi4, pp. 589. New York: The Christian 
Literature COMBGRRF.0. cccccce seecccccoese 
The hey. Mode of Workinga Parish, considered 
n a Course of Lectures Delivered in Denver 
Cathedral, January and February 1888, and 
in some sermons, prepared for vertees = 
sions. oe? John Ff. Spaulding, S.T. D. 8x7%, 
R Milwaukee, Wis.: The Young 
a -@. BoB n0vc-covsssvecevenonssecoese. sees 100 
Shakespeare, A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Fac-simile Repriut of the Text of the First 
Folio of 1623. ith Introduction and Notes. 
By Hoary Johnson. 9x6, pp. xvili, 61. men 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co...... 
Father Solon; or, the Helper ~y » By oe Rev. 
De Loss Lull. (4x0. P ew York; 
Wilbur B. Kitchens........... scsscoscesesasee 18 
89, Edited from he Original Manuscript. By 
Feear He fienss- “xSe DP . 498. New York: 1% 
Manners. pe Book Re Socjal Customs. 
GIG, BE. BEE. TRO GRINR. occ ccccsas: ccccccccsscs 0 50 
The Mind of the Child. Part I. The Sense 
and the Will. Observations Concerning the 
Mental Development of the Human eing 
inthe First Years of Life. B Preyer. 
i a? trom the Origina Gaunue by 
H. W. Wn. Tgx5, pp. xxvi, 346. New 
York: D. "Appleton Peet eses  serciiuiessabe 
The Modern parative Process. Studies of 
Competition and its Limits, of the Nature 
and Amount of Profits, and of the Deter- 
—, of Wages in the Industrial Society 
of To-d By John B. Cae and Franklin 
H. Giddings. 9¢x6, pp. vill, 69. Boston: 
Se snncdeccsscecedsesvenrivctetecdsalanial 0% 
My Mother's ae A Story md Girls. By 
Ince & . Lillie. Ma oes PP. iv, 272. Phila- 
delp ia: Porter & Coa 
whe Poetical Works of pecan Browning. Vol. 
. Pauline-Sordello. 7 ha ou pp. viii, 289. 
Sow York: Macmillan °C 
The Story of New York. By Elbridge 8. 
Broo 884x314, pp. S1l. Boston: D. Lothrop 


Correspondence of Henry Taylor. Edited by 
Edward Dowden. 8x: pp. b ae 421. New 
York: Longmans, Green & 

Civitsation in the United nen First and 
Last Impressions in America. By Matthew 
Arnold, 7x44¢, pp. 192. Boston: Cupples & 
ME kccnvetcunionnsnned sescteecuimpeeenmnaeshil 0% 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel. A Poem in “— 
Cantos. By Sir Waiter Scott. Edited by 
ey Andrews Allen. 74¢x5, pp. 144. The 

My aaa Notes. A Selection from Outlines 
of Discourses peer Se at the La = 
Tabercacle. A - HLS argece From Ro- 
mans A re ation. ex VI to COLXIV. 
Vax, D . Xiv, 405. New York: Robert Carter 
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“ A Father’s iossing, ” and Other Sermons for 
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Both Sides. . & Jesste w. emai. 7x434, PP- 
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The Prelude; - Growth of a Poet’s Mind. An 

Autestogeagntca! Poem. By William Words- 
ith Notes by A. J. » a A. 
VAxSA, pp. xxxil, 322, Boston: D. ©. Heath 


A single Strand; or, a RS at Mount Holyoke 
minary. y An eed. pp. i old. 
Philadelphia: Y ereguyterian Board ot Publl- 1% 
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An Uncloseted Skeleton. Lucretia Peabody, 
Hale and Edwin Pa ter Bynner. 5igxd 
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Jona Ward, Preacher. . 
8x34. May now York and Boston: Hough- 
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Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast, Told in 
the Vernacular. By Charles C. Jones, Jr., 
LL.D. 74x5, pp. x, 170. The same............ 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Muickerbocker Nuggets. A Selection of 
the World’s Classics, aay 2 and tastefully 
printed by the Knickerbocker Press, and offered 
as specimens, as well of artistic typography as of 
the best literature. 352mo, cloth extra, gilt tops. 


I. Gesta Romanorum. Tales of the Old 
Monks. Edited by C. Swan. $1.00. 
Ul. Headloug Halland Nightmare Abbey. 
By Thomas Love Peacock, $1.00. 
ll. Gulliver’s Travels. .By Jonathan Swift. 
A reprint of the early complete edition, very 
fullyillustrated. Two vol 5 


8, $2.50. 
IV. Tales from Irving. With illustrations. 
Two vols. Selected trom “Tne Sketch 
Book,” “ Traveller,” ‘“ Wolfert’s Roost,’ 


“Bracebridge Hall.” $2.00. 
Vv. The Book of British Ballads. Edited 
by 8. C. Hall. A fac-simile of the original 
edition, with illustrations by Creswick, Gil- 
bert and others. $1.50. 


VI. The Travels of Baron Munchausen. 
Reprinted from the early, complete edition. 
Very fully illustrated. $1.25. 
Vil. Letters, “entences and 
0 


Maxims. 
Chesterfield. 


By 

With a critical essay 
C.A. Sainte-Beuve. $100. 

Vicar of Wakefield. Bv Goldsmith, 

th 32illustrations by William Mulready. 


7 By 


ree” 
Vill. TF 


ys “of Ancient Rome. Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. Illustrated by George 


Scharf. 
X. The Rose and the Ring. By William M. 
Thackeray. With the author’s illustrations. 

XI. Irish Melodies. By Thomas Moore. Illus- 

trated by Maclise. 

XII. Undine and Sintram. 

Fougué. lilustrated. 

“Little Gems of bookmaking.’’—Commercial Ga- 
zette, Cincinoati. 

“For many along day nothing has been thought 
eut or worked out so sure to prove entirely pleasing 
to cultured book-lovers.”"—The Bookmaker. 

The Story of.the Natiens,. In the story form 
the current of each national life is distinctly indi- 
cated, and i's picturesque and noteworthy periods 
and episodes is presented for the reader in their 
philosophical relations to each other as well as to 
universal historv. Ifully illustrated. Sold sepa- 
rately at $1.50 per volume. 

The latest issues are: 

XVIII. The Stery of the Goths. By Henry Brad- 

ey. 


Xx. L 


By De la Motte 


XVII. The Story of Ireland. By Hon. Emily 
Lawless. 


XVI. The Story of Assyria. By Z. A, Ragozin. 
Nearly ready. 
XIX. The ctory of Turkey. By Stanley Lane- 
‘oole. 

The Story of the City of New York. By 
Charles Burr Todd, author of ‘* The Life and Let- 
ters of Joel Barlow.” Cloth, illustrated. 7 

e 


(Vol. I in the seriesof “The Great Cities of 
Republic.’’) 


The Constitutional History and Politic! 
evelopment of the United States. An 
Analytical a By Simon Sterne, of the New 
york Bar. Fourth edition, revised with additions. 


“A volume that will be prized by every conscien- 
tious student of political history.”— Evening Wiscon- 


“Anable and instructive résumé of the political 
history of ourcountry. . . . A book which every 
American should read. . . . Contains just the 
data neeaed by the voter,.’’—Rutland Standard. 


List of spring publications and of publications in 
opomte and political science forwarded on appli- 
cation. 


Snare a ee sree 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
This old and popular monthly, full of useful and 

interesting 1eading, began a new volume with the 

February number, with price reduced to 20 .Cents 
per copy, or $2.25 per annum, post-paid. 


Allthe numbers of the current volume may now 
be obtained. All newsdealers, or 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO. New York. 


IGNATIUS DONNELLY’S 


long expected work, ** The Great corp 
togram: Francis Bacon’s Cipher in the 
Soecalled Shakespeare Plays,’ will be 
issued May Ist, 1888. It will be a magnifi- 
cent imperial octavo volume of 998 pages, 
with portrait on steel of Lord Bacon, and 
humerous other illustrations, including 
portraits of Ben Jonson, Queen Elizabeth 
and others, and of eminent advocates of the 
Baconian theory. The title and sub-titles 
are engraved on wood from special designs. 
The work will contain authentic fac-simi- 
les, marked and numbered in red ink, of 
Pages from the Great Folio, with the aid of 
which ali the hidden narrative unraveled 
ty Mr. Donnelly may be traced and verified. 
he Cipher is a reality, as the world will 
be compelled to acknowledge when the proof 
18 presented. 

THE GREAT CRYPTOGRAM” will be sold 
ps subscription at $4.50 per copy in extra 
cloth binding. (Prices of other bindings 
will he furnished on application. There 
Ta also be an autograph edition de luze, 
limited to 250 copies, at $25.00.) Those who 

ve not had an opportunity to subscribe 
may order direct from the publishers. Or- 
ders should be sent in early, as the first. edi- 
tion is limited. Owing to the size of the 
work, the second and all subsequent edi- 
tions will probably be issued in two vol- 
Umes, at a slight advance in price. 


HILL & HARVEY, Publishers, 


44 East 14th Street, New York. 
Trustworthy agents wanted in every town and town- 
ahip for the above and other standard subscription books, 


Weguarantee uderal terms and exclusive territory. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Bemis weekire: : OM rear. 





ERS YOUNG PROPLEA “ 
HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail 
& BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE N. Y. 


beans (7 3 7s DVERTISING. 
GP LL & CO. 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 


714 BROADWAY, New York. 


Philosophy and Religion. A SERIES OF 


Addresses, Essays 
and Sermons, designed to set forth Great Truths in 
Popular form. 


By AUGUSTUS HOPKINS STRONG, D.D., President 
and Professor in the Rechester Theol. Seminary. 
Large octavo, 640 pages, cloth, $3 50. Uniform with 
this author’s “Systematic Theology.” 

This work comprises a series of essays and discus- 
sions. The aim of the author has been to present the 
greatest truths in attractive and popular form. The 
title of the book indicates its scope. Among the sub- 

ects treated are: “Science and Religion,” “ Materialis- 
tc Skepticism,” “The Philosephy of Evotution,” “Mod- 
ern Idealism,” “Scientific Theism,” “The Willin The- 


.”’ “Modified Calvinism,” “The Christian Miracles.” 
“Christian Individualism.” “The New Theology,” 
‘The Method of Inspiration,” “The Holiness of God,” 
“The Two Natures of Christ.” “Union with Christ.” 
“The Baptism of Jesus,’ “Councils of Ordination,” 
“Sources of Supply for the Ministry,” “The Economics 
of Missionary ort,” “Are our Colleges Christian?” 
“The Education of a 


Toman,” “Remarriage After Di- 
vorce, “Christianity and Potitical Economy, 
and Robert Browning,” “Dante and the vine Come- 
dy." While the Book is a Collection of Essays, there 
is a completeness in its treatment of the great philo- 
sophical, theological, educational, and literary ques- 
tiens oftheday. it is written not merely for students 
and thinkers, but for menof general culture, and it is 
eminently a book for the times. 


The Bible Doctrine of Inspiration 


Explained and Vindicated, By Rev. BASIL 
MANLY, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville. With 
complete Indexes. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The main object of this work is to ascertain and 
vindicate the Scripture teachings on the subject of 
Inspiration. That is one of the vital and leading 
questions in theology, opeie’y at this day, and 
brings under discussion the views of many of the 
most noted thinkers of Europe and America, the 
leaders of the stricter and of tbe more lax or liberal 
schools of thought. He boldly proclaims the doctrine 
of a genuine and infallable divine inspiration, concur- 
rently with the manifest and manifold evidences of 
real human authorship. 

It is designed as a text-book in Theological Semi- 
naries and Colleges, and for ministers, students and 
others. It contains a brief but clear exhibition, I. Of 
the various opinions prevalent on the subject, with 
needful distinctions and explanations; Ii. Of the 
Proofs of Inspiration; III. Of Answers to Objections 
commonly urged. 


” * poetry 


Copies sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A. G, ARMSTRONG & SON, 7H B'may, 3, 


NOW READY. 


MANNERS. 


A Hand- Book of Social Customs. 
INDORSED BY THE ELITE OF NEW YORK, 
1 Vol. 16mo, New Style of Binding. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


“Every subject in this little volume is con- 
veniently arranged, and no time is lost in 
getting to the point, and the rules laid down 
are those followed by the best Society.” 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


THE CREDENTIALS OF SCIENCE 


the Warrant of Faith. By Prof. Josiah 
Parsons Cooke, of Harvard University 
BE sank Hiecabck os kavasncescvecdcdehes . $l 


The Heath in the Wilderness, 
and other sermons for the people, by 
the late Richard Newton, D.D., to 
which is prefixed a memoir of the au- 
thor and portrait, 12mo....™......... ... 


“A Father’s Blessing,’’ and 
other sermons to the young, by the Rev. 
W. W. Newton, 12mo 


Both Sides. 


16mo 
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By J. W. Smith, 
Spurgeon’s Sermon Notes, Vol. 
4, Rom.to Rev. 12mo........... : 


Sermon Notes Complete. 4 vols. 
Come Ye Apart; daily morning 


readings in the Life of Christ. By J. R. 
Sy, Cy Ncceienssascceessensceensesce 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*,*Any of the above sent by. mail, postage prepaid 
on receipt of the price. 

1000 PRIZE QUESTIONS in “* American Notes 

and Queries.”” You may win the capi- 


tal prize. Send 10 cents for specimen number. 
W.S. Walsh, Editor, 619 Walnut St., Phila, 


Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper. 


S: END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENOY 
and 29 Washington Street,Boston, Maas. for the 
owest rates in all papers. 








J. H. BATES, 41 PARK Row, N. Y. 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENT 
Bought out S. M. PETTENGTLL & Co.. April. 1886. 





Send for Circulars to Amer- 
ican Publishing Company 
Hartford. Conn. 


BOOK AGENT 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


John Ward, Preacher. 


A Novel, by MARGARET DELAND, author of “The 
Old Garden and Other Poems.” $1.50. 

A novel of Presbyterian theckegy in conflict with 
Agnosticism, lovers’ experiences, the social interest 
of village life, “the short and simple annals of the 
poor,” and many characteristic features of modern 
civilization. itis quite sure to attract marked at- 
tention and to excite animated discussion. 


Heartsease and Rue. 


A new volume of poems by JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. With a fine steel portrait. Beautifully 
printed and tastefully bound. $1.25. 


Before the Curfew 


And Other Poems, Chiefly Occasional. By OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES. I6mo, beautifully printed 
and bound, gilt top, $1.00. 


Metrical Translations 
Poems. 


By F. H. HepGe, D.D., ahd Mrs. A. L. WISTER. 
16mo, parchment-paper cover, $1.00. 


Negro Myths from the Geor- 
gia Coast. 


Collected by CHARLES C. JONES, JR., author of 
“The History of Georgia.” 16mo. $1.00. 


Ormsby Macknight Mitchel, 


Astronomer and General. A biographical narra- 
tive by his son, F. A. MITCHEL. With a steel Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, gilt top. $2.00. 

. 


Poems. 


By EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 
paper cover. $1.00. 


*,* Forsale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
EXACT PHONOCRAPHY,— 


A System with CONNECTIBLE STROKE VOWEL 
SIGNS;— 4 Geo. RK. Bishop, Stenographer of N. Y. 
Stock Exchange, and Law Stenogr’r; member (and 
formerly President) N. Y. State Stenogr’rs’ Ass’n, 
etc. COMPLETE INSTRUCTION BOOK, of a sys- 
tem thatsecures EXACTNESS with BREVITY. Ali 
rinciples illustrated with unprecedented ftufiness. 
p.. 222 photo-engraved. Price, bound in flexible 
leather, $2. Circulars sent. Address, 0. R. 
BISHOI.N. Y. Stock Exchange, N. Y. Cit 


and 


16mo, parchment 





READ 





Cassell & Company, Limited, 


NEW YORK. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Gataborne of New and Old Books free. Seud tor it. 
MCHALE. ROHDE & CO..1 and 9 Courtlandt St.. N.¥. 











MUSIC. 


FLORAL PRAISE 


No. 6. 


“OUR HAPPY FLORAL DAY,” 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL SERVICE FOR 
Children’s Day and Flower Sunday, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


Price, $4 per 100 copies; 6 cts, each by Mail, 
Previous issues furnished at same price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St. W. Y. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. - 


J.CHURCH&Co., Music Publishers.Cincinnati,O 
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IF YOU WANT A NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK GET THE 


GLAD REFRAIN, 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 


The Sorgs are Superior avd the Price is Low, 
$25 per 100 Copies; Specimen Pages Free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St, N. Y. 


81 Randolph Street, Chicage. 











SEND for the Catalogue of Books of 
ROBERT CA RTER & BROTHERS, 
20 Rreadway. New Voark. 


PHOTOG RAPHS for Framing. Our Cata- 

logue containing 31 minia- 
ture Photographs of cho‘ce subjects sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. The WILKINSON CO., Cleveland, O. 


ARTISTIC 


Wedding Presents. 


Etchings tastefully framed, cost- 








ing from $5 upwurd. 

An illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 10 cents. Visit- 


ors always welcome. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 


20 East 16th St.(Union Square), 
New York. 


PENTECOST'S BIBLE STUDIES. 


Notes on 8S. S. Lessons for 1888, 50 











THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 22 Broadway. N.Y 
Best. Service for the mone 


To Advertiser's, Send for estimates to Goff's 


Rurean of Advertisina, 10 Nassau St.. New York. 
—__———S—— 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


AGENTS WANTED for Harris’ Improved Pillow 
Sham Holder. Big Sales. Large profits, Warrant- 
ed superior to all. Harris & Co., Jamestown, N.Y. _ 
AGENTS WANTED. One agent 
$5 to $10 A DAY. writes: ‘I make from $5.00 to 
$10.00 a day. Can make it every day in the year; an- 
other: “I auerage 10 urders out of every 12 calis.”” Terms 
free. JAS. H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston 


$i 























to $8 a day, Samples worth $1.50. FREA 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
Rrewster SafetvRein HolderOo..Hallw. Mteb 























Pastors, Committees and Others look- 
ing for a New Hymn Book, send for 
free returnable copies of 


Carmina Sanctorum, 


® A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

7 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depend 
on to furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 


Opens October 3d. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Bryn Mawr. Pa.. ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
aduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Oid French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German. History, Poli 








ical Science, Physics, Chemistry. Biology, including 
Botany, and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium 
with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships 


(vaiue $450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History 
and Biology. For Program address as above. 


A HOME IN GERMANY, 


Intending to reside for some years to come in Ber- 
lin, Germany, I will take into my family a few young 
ladies desiring to pursue their studies there. “Com- 
fort and protection of a home £paramecs. For all 
yertigelers address Mrs. JULIA SCHAYER, 1318 

hirtieth Street, Washington, D. C. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the summer vacation of 1888: Bot- 


French, German, Geolosy. U.S, History, Physics,Phy- 
sical Training, Topography. For information, a ly 
tothe Sec. of I : 


LAWRENCEVILLE ScHOOL 


Jonn ©. Green Founpation 


Early application for admission is advisa- 
ble. For catalogue and information, address 
REv. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 

LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors 
1,417 students last year. 
I, DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY,—Clas- 
sical and English Courses. 
II. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND THK ARTS,—Classical, Philosophical 
and Literary Courses. 
IIL. DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY 
INSTRUCTION ,—Classical, Philosophical and 
English Schools. 
IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Vv. ART DEPARTMENT, 
Full Courses with increased Electives. Eniarged 
Library, Cabinet and Laboratories; and Five 





ew 
Stone ~~ 9 

Tuition and Incidentals, $10 per termof 8 months. 
Table Board and Roo 


m Rent, $24 per term. 
Terms begin Sept. llth. Jan. Ist and April2d. For full 
particulars, send for “Announcement” to 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


WANTED. 


WANTED. 
A gentleman of good character and education for 
r) l work. Apply by letter, 














d 
with refere stat- 
ing and former occupation. Address box 2, Sta- 


tion B, New York, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











Financial. 
THE BRUNDAGE TAX BILL. 


THE last legislature of this statealike 
astonished and offended thesober sense 
of the people by enacting the Saturday 
Half-holiday Law. If the present legisla- 
ture shall enact the Brundage tax bill, 
now pending before the Assembly, then 
the people will be greeted with another 
surprise of a much more serious character. 
There is no interest in the state to be ben- 
efited, and hardly any that would not 
be injuriously affected, by such a law. 
The Republicans have the majority in 
both houses of the legislature, and upon 
them will rest the main responsibility of 
determining whether this stupid and ill- 
conceived bill shall become a law or not. 
They would do well, at this particular 
time, not to forget this fact. 

The central idea of the bill,as professed, 
is, by the direct action of law, to secure 
equalization of taxation between personal 
property, which is largely intangible, rep- 
resentative, and as to its situs movable, 
and real estate which possesses none of 
these characteristics, Any one who 
knows anything about the history of tax- 
ation, and is not an idiot in respect to the 
instincts of human nature, knows that 
law, by direct action, never realized this 
theory. The effort thus to gain the end 
has always proved a failure, and always 
will doso, while involving more injustice 
than it corrects. Those who have made 
the subject of taxation a study, have, 
with great uniformity,come to the con- 
clusion that the theory, however finely it 
may look on paper, is impracticable by 
any method which law can put into ac- 
tion. Wecommend to Mr. Brundage and 
to the legislature the recent report of the 
Tax Commission of the State of Mary- 
land on this subject, and also that of the 
Tax Commission of Connecticut made 
last year. 

One of the ways by which Mr. Brun- 
dage proposes to secure the end at which 
he professedly aims, is by the inquisitorial 
system of listing all personal property 
liable to taxation, thus making the owner 
at the same time tax-assessor and tax- 
payer. This is to be accomplished by re- 
quiring the owner to fill up a blank, to 
be furnished to him, giving a full state- 
ment of all such property held by him, 
and then swearing to the truth of the 
statement. Such a process makes every 
one his own assessor, and compels him 
once in every year, if he tells the truth, 
to expose to others the state of his finan- 
cial affairs. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the process is essentially offensive 
and inquisitorial, and on this ground ob- 
jectionable. It is worse, since it sup- 
plies a strong temptation to false 
swearing, and would lead to a vast 
amount of perjury. [t would not bring 
out the real truth; and, as between 
those who told the truth and those who 
told lies under oath, it would involve the 
grossest kind of injustice, and virtually 
punish truth-tellers for their honesty, 
while it would operate with special hard- 
ship upon the widows and orphans who 
are the parties in interest in trust estates. 
Millions of dollars that would otherwise 
be loaned in this state, to the advantage 
alike of the lender and the borrower, and 
that would contribute to the value of real 
estate and to the growth of cities by in- 
creasing the number of stores and resi- 
dences annually erected, would, under 
the operation of sucha law, be withdrawn 
from the state and loaned elsewhere. 
The law would bea formal notice to lend- 
ers to get their moneyed capital out of the 
state as fast and as far as possible, and loan 
it in other states. The whole state, alike in 
cities and the rural districts, would be 
damaged by the passage of such a law. 
Those who need to borrow money, 
whether farmers, builders, or business 
men generally, would find it much more 
difficult to get the money they wanted. 

The bill imposes a tax on money on de- 
posit in banks, trust companies, etc. The 
effect, if the bill becomes a law, will be 
that every one would withdraw his de- 
posits at the time fixed upon for the re- 
turn of property for assessment, placing 
them in legal-tender notes which are not 





taxable,thuscreating once a year a mone- 
tary stringency and panic. 

Sections eleven and twelve of the bill, 
which contain the other leading feature 
of the proposed law, introduce a new and 
hitherto unheard of principle in respect 
to the taxation of real estate and mort- 
gages. The owner of mortgaged prem- 
ises is required to pay the tax on the as- 
sessed value of the premises, less the 
amount of the mortgage, and also to pay 
the tax on the mortgage in the first in- 
stance, and is then authorized to reim- 
burse himself for the payment of this 
mortgage tax by deducting the amount 
so paid from the interest or principal due 
on the mortgage. 

We presume that it has not occurred to 
Mr. Brundage, and to those who favor 
the bill, that this measure for the collec- 
tion of the mortgage tax, in application 
to existing and unmatured mortgages, to 
all intents and purposes, changes the 
terms of the contract under which the 
mortgages were negotiated, and is there- 
fore in conflict with that provision of the 
Constitution of the United States which 
forbids the states to pass any law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts. The 
mortgagor is bound to the mortgagee by 
the law of the contract, and no state law 
subsequently passed can modify this con- 
tract or alter its terms, as proposed in the 
Brundage bill. The bill, if passed, as we 
trust it will not be, could apply only to 
matured mortgages and those executed 
after its passage. 

What would be the effect of the bill 
upon mortgage securities, to which it 
would be applicable, whether held by in- 
dividuals, savings banks, life insurance 
companies, or trust companies? The 
mortgagors, required to pay the tax on 
these securities in the first instance, 
would claim the right to deduct this tax 
from the interest or principal, and gener- 
ally from the interest, due to the mort- 
gagees; and this would reduce the mort- 
gage income to so low a mark that the in- 
vestment would be a poor one. Take, 
for example, savings banks that are mere- 
ly the trustees of the depositors, who 
are the parties in interest, who for the 
most part are wage-earners, and whose 
deposits amount in this state to more 
than $500,(00,000—on the average, 
about four hundred dollars for each 
person. These banks divide between 
three and four per cent. on their deposits 
among the depositors. They hold a large 
amount of mortgage securities. Take 
out the mortgage tax frum their income 
on these securities, as paid by the mort- 
gagors; andany one can see that every de- 
positor in a savings bank in this state is 
thereby injured to the amount of the re- 
duction in the dividend paid to him from 
year to year, which would be, after de- 
ducting the tax, at the rate of only 
two to two and one-half per cent. 
Here, in the aggregate, is a huge 
taxation upon the scanty and small 
savings of the poor, simply because 
they have had the discretion and the 
thrift to savea little ‘for a wet day,” 
and put it into a savings bank. The bill 
would operate oppressively upon this 
class of people, and have the effect to 
discourage their economy and thrift. It 
would repel deposits from savings banks, 
and prove a most serious damage to the 
whole mass of wage-earners. It would 
revolutionize the finances of the whole 
state,and we believe create u most serious 
panic. 

Individual mortgagees, and to some ex- 
tent corporate mortgagees, throughout 
the state would, if this bill were to be- 
come a law, demand the payment of their 
mortgages as soon as they matured, and, 
if necessary, enforce payment by fore- 
closure proceedings; and this would in- 
volve a most serious inconvenience to 
liuundreds and thousands of farmers and 
the owners of mortgaged premises, 
whether in the city or the country. The 
mortgage income, with the mortgage tax 
deducted, would, at the present market 
rate of interest, make mortgages an unde- 
sirable kind of security to hold. Money 
lenders would either shun such a security 
altogether, or so negotiate with the bor- 
rower as in effect to shift the tax upon 
him. They could do better with their 





funds by other modes of investment, or 
by loaning them in other states, than to 
loan them om bond and mortgage in this 
state. The bill would produce an actual 
scarcity of loanable capital upon this kind 
of security; and the whole class that 
want to borrow on bond and mortgage, 
not excepting the farmers, would find the 
money market to them permanently in a 
tight state. Capital to be loaned would 
go to other places where lunacy does not 
make the laws. 

Another very important matter is that 
when the rate of interest, with the tax 
added, amounts to over 6 per cent., the 
whole transaction, under the existing 
laws of the state, becomes usurious and 
hence void. This fact alone would pre- 
vent all mortgage loans. 

If farmers imagine that the Brundage 
bill would work in their favor, or 
lighten their burdens, one year’s ex- 
perience would thoroughly undeceive 
them. If they expect that money lenders 
will make mortgage loans to them at 
what would virtually be the rate of one 
and a half, or two, or even three per cent., 
they will find themselves mistaken. 
They need not anticipate any such marvel 
as long as lenders retain their ordinary 
wits. The State of New York is not the 
only loaning market in the United States; 
and surely it has no interest to be served 
by so legislating as to drive loanable capi- 
tal from its own borders. This would be 
‘‘ killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg.” 

We have devoted considerable space to 
the discussion of this bill, because we re- 
gard it as ill-advised in the extreme, and 
can see nothing but evil as the natural 
and certain effect of its adoption. We 
urge the legislature to put its foot upon 
such a crude, impracticable and inex- 
pedient measure. The newspapers in this 
city and elsewhere in the state have 
spoken in regard to it; and, so faras we 
have observed, the expression is one of 
strong opposition to the Brundage bill. 
Its adoption by the legislature would be 
conclusive proof that the fools are not all 
dead yet. 

Business men throughout the state 
should at once protest by letter to the sev- 
eral members of the legislature against 
the enactment of any such law as is now 
proposed. 


os 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE large bond offerings that have been 
made to the Government have been some- 
what of a surprise in financial circles, as 
it was generally conceded that, owing to 
the plethoric condition of the market, no 
immediate help would be required. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, however, has 
only accepted a small percentage of the 
offerings, amounting to something like 
four millions of dollars, at rates that were 
most favorable to the Government, 
Throughout the week loanable funds 
have been in abundant supply, and bor- 
rowers have had no difficulty in securing 
their needs. The demand, however, has 
been light, as there is but little inclina- 
tion on the part of speculators to go into 
any enterprise until the “‘ tariff tinkering” 
by Congress has ceased. Rates of domes- 
tic exchange are still favorable to this 
center, and the influx of money has had a 
beneficial influence in strengthening 
confidence on the part of the banks and 
making them more lenient to their cus- 
tomers. Foreign money markets are re- 
ported as generally easy and no change 
has been made inthe rate of interest by 
the Bank of England which remains at 
two per cent. Call loans at the Stock 
Exchange and bankers’ balances have 
been available at 14@24 per cent. and 
time loans are quoted 34@4}4 per cent.. 
according to time and collateral. Com- 
mercial paper has been in fair demand 
with moderate offerings. First-class bills 
with sixty or ninety days to run have 
been taken at 5@54 per cent. discount, 
four months at 54@5%, and good single- 
named paper at 6@7. 


STOCK MARKET, 


The feature of the week in the Stock 
Market has been the radical improvement 


= 
character of the conditions. For some 
time past the market has been subject to 
the onslaughts of the bears, and the stay- 
ing qualities were so weak that they were 
generally successful in gaining their 
point, but throughout the past week there 
has been a staying power sustained that 
has brought substantial improvement in 
the help of ‘‘outsiders” who have become 
interested in the transactions of the mar- 
ket believing there is profit in the present 
low prices. That the outside interest 
has been a material factor in the improve- 
ment that has been made, is beyond 
doubt, and also promises, from present 
appearances, a still further advancement 
of the values of such stocks as are legiti- 
mately worthy of it, as in a majority of 
cases prices have been so low that it re- 
quired fresh confidence to stimulate good 
buying. Toward the close of the week a 
strong and buoyant tone was reflected, 
and the whole list shows an advance, 
witha good demand on home and foreign 
account. There were slight reactions, 
but with no permanent effect, as the bull 
element was strongly reinforced in every 
attack. The following are the highest, 
lowest and closing quotations of the 
week: 


Hiwgh- Low-Clos- 


April 2th. Sales. est. est, ing 
Adams Express............++.+ 10t 14044 158) =D 
BG, Docivendae: ccocscns 90 37% 3 3734 
A TOB SF. TH. POoce cececccccee 100 38676 75 76 
Amer. Tel. & Cable............ 674 713g 70 74 
American EX............:++00+ 240 8 «1095¢ 108456 9=109% 
SA Te BB Flee. cecesescus 100 956 956 90% 
Atlantic & Pacific. .... ...... 5,100 % 4 
ade. BOER. GS Fi.0c0ccccceccevs 32545 w 4514 
MR Me cvesccosqance 100 «(97 7 
Can. Southern.............00+. 20,525 52 Wig 523% 
Canadian Pacific.............. 1,400 604g 583g 60 
Cedar Falls & M..........s0.00. 100 4 4 4 
Central & 8. A. T....ccccccccee 20 100) «6100 «(100 
Central Pacific..............+.+ 3,020 «(33 2934 323, 
SE, Ti br eccdctcnssnccsce 320 4 4 1% 
Ches. & Ohio 2d pf.......... ‘ 38 34 Me 
oe | eT re 6 WO 135 10 
GRE. BR. Woevcccccecccecccccce 50,320 111g 10844 111% 
A eer 518 M4344 WS) 148K 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy........... 11,575 1253 «11944 12544 
CG TE i BR Pivcescovcescuess 226,547 7454 74 i4K 
C., BSB, Pi. PE cccoccccccsses 8410 117 11234 116% 
COt.. Ba LB PRC. once cvescovces 240 114 LLL = 118% 
CE, BE Be, BD  Pevccvcccgstenese 150 =«(134%sC«dBECsCK 
CR, ME Bs BH. GE. cccccsscscs 14% 37 33 36 
Cg Fee BE. Ts BCoee covccoccccce 600 78 4 78 
Ges Bi Pig Bho cc cenccsccenice 8,565 ee) M 
Clove. BPISE......ccccccccsscces 15 15056 15056 15954 
i OS Bicecccesedessscesses 1800 50K 49 5046 
Colorado Coal.......... .sseees 9543 3784 «35% «BT 
se eee 200 246 Wi 26 
Col. & Hock. Coal........c.00- 4,205 2% 2% 23% 
| 2 eee o-+ B885 4284 4286 4214 
eS eee 3885 936 1% 9% 
Ce. GROW eccoicccccccccscces Al6 754 UH 
Bak. B WRG 0 2 coccccesccccce 5,918 109% 10844 100% 
Bs Ta B We iccsccctccscvcesil 13,815 134 128% Ll 
BOG Tis ic ccccc sa eecaceeses 30 19h sideg9 
we ee ee 2123 «549K 
ee pe Dic ines ectantccesszae 4,210 1056 Wh 10% 
B.S. FV. WA. MEM ccccescccecce 2,719 6234 Bg 62% 
RAY SS | re 4,706 228 214 2% 
Flint. & P.M. Pb ..ccccccccccce 8Y 109 10534 109 
PI Be Milas vccccccictconsns WO 8 OBIT 
Pe BB Gin e. .4: coccesvece 2,100 374 3 4M 
Green Bay & W.........0.s0008 4,050 Il 10 10% 
Green Bay & W. pf ........... 20 «oN 20 2% 
Homesiake..............seee00e 1 ibe Uk 1% 
Houston & TeX..........00++005 0 8618 16 16 
Milinois Central................ 75 121 120) = 21 
BE, Ts BP Weccncccccoscccsevce 1,000 138% 13 194 
Kingston & Penn.............. 200 36% 364 
Lake Erie & W............. S++ 8,282 159 81S 
Late B. & W. BEoccccccccsessee 7,400 4654 4454 46% 
BS GRIM, cdcsvccsscccesccse 77,340 «98354 «—W9G «(92 
Long Island................s00+ 507 = 92% COG 92 
Louis and Nash.. ............ 40,863 «5814 55K 57K 
Louls., N.A. & C........ gincanee 00 8686 85 36 
Manhattan COn.............005 18,351 9% 8i44 97 
Manhattan B..........0...0008 0 106 Wi 0K 
Bes Cede Gibwicctonsccescaece 400 «17 16 16% 
Mexican Central............... 2,600 164 Lb% 16 
Michigan Central........... .. 4,390 82 79 8 
EE i inicsnasentasdncons 200 58 | 
Whi Bes BB Wee Bh cccvctisesscccs 910 «9 89 90 
Oe | enon 805 9 ST ee 
reer 70 175) =«6164% SOT 
Missouri Pacific..............+ 70,787 81446 «675% «OBL 
eS S| a 802 by 2 144 
Mobile and Ohio. ............. 0 9 &% 9 
Morris & Essex...........+.. - 1506 WOK 0K 0K 
Waahh.. O..&. Bb. Tsseeccccceeees 1,200 78 16% «7 


New Cen. Coal 
N. J. Central............ 








that has been established in the tone and 





Ss, 34S Re 

N. Y.& N. Eng 

N.Y. C. & St. L 

N. Y.C.& 8. L. 1st pf 

N.Y. C. & St. L. 2d pt 

8 2S 2a 

N. Y.,L.E. & W 

N.Y. L. E. & W. 

N. Y., Sus. & W. 

N. Y.. 8S. & W. pf 

Norfolk & West. ............5 1123 18% 1% 1& 
Norfolk & West. pf............ 15,30 47% 6 4% 
Northern Pacific.............. 5893 2% 23 3 
North. Pacific pf............... 53,853 524g 48 52 
Ohio Southern. ............000 500 125, +4 Rn 
GI Mivccscitesacccesiincs 4,340 22% 20% 2 
WE INE Se nndcsenss ccs checs 0 2 2 2B 
Ont. & Western................ 2,949 17% 1646 14 
TR occccsc0ccss,cascce 8,785 55g 5184 (Si 
Oregon R. & Nav.............. 5,600 oF 9184 «956 
ee ere 1,300 19% 16% 19% 
Oregon & Trans............... 112,500 28%¢ 224g 
PCG MEM nae sosiccecscs oss 2915 36 = 33S 
ee Rees 9,605 2% 1% 2M 
Philadelphia & Reading,.....440,350 6434 61 634 


[May 3, 1888, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


(565) 21 








Quicksilver ......-....+ - 
Quicksilver Pf.........+++s0-++- 
Richmond & W. P...... .....+ 
Rich. & W.P. pf.........0000. 








st. L. & S. F. 1st pf... 
st. P. & Duluth........ 
st. P. & Dul. pf 

st. P. & Omaha... 
ee, OS le Bh eccccsecesensce 


Wo BB. Ta & PD. FE. .ccccccvcccee 
Wells-Fargo Ex............+++ 


W.& L. E. pf box............ 
Whitebreast Fuel............ 


U. S. BONDS. 


The pricesof government bonds were 
well sustained in the market, and the 
sales were somewhat larger than usual. 
The closing quotations for the week were 
as follows: 


Bid, Asked. 
#4s. 1891. Registered...............--5- 10754 107% 
434s. 1891. Coupon.... 6. cee cece eee 107% 107% 
4s, 1M. Rewisterec.............ceeceeee 126% 126% 
Be, T00F, COUPON 26 ccncccccccccccccce 12634 12656 
Currency 6s. 18¥5........... natin aohne 121% 


Currency 6s, 1896 
Currency ¢s. 1897 
Currency 6s, 1898 walk 
Currency 68, 1899..... aehaninme didi ded 130% 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
showed an increase in surplus reserve of 
$1,870,225. The banks now hold $16,116,- 
525 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $148,300, an increase 
in specie of $1.841,000, an increase in legal 
tenders of $310,000, an increase in de- 
posits of $1,123,100, and an increase in 
circulation of $63,600. 





BANK STOCKS. 


The following are theclosing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 











Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America.. 7 173 Mechanics’......167 170 
— {Mercantile .. ..145 - 
Merchants’ ..... 142 — 
Merchants’ Ex...119 123 
Market........... m3 — 

wooed kL hanes i 
etropolitan 2 
|sfetropolls * - 
137 
12 
WO 125 
= 138 
ome 175 
a \ 140 
German Amer’n. ie 1% Shoe NW veather .ts1 - 
Gallatin — |Seaboard Nat’l..118 - 
Germania — |Second Nat’l..... = _- 
Garfield — [Seventh Nat’l....117 _ 
— — |State of dl "rk1IS 122 
Hano’ — |St. Nicholas......— 2 
mpt's & Trad’s. BH — |Tradesmen’s.....105 107 
<4 55 |Third Nat’i...... — 18 
Leather Man’t.. SO [OMIM .ccce -cccce Ty — 
Manhattan. ..... 165 ‘Unit asitatesNat. 1c — 
Madison Square.100 105 ! West Side Bank.200 — 





DIVIDENDS. 
The American Exchange National Bank 
has declared a dividend of three and a 
half per cent., payable May Ist. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sig ht. 

Lists of investment bonds and inforMation concern- 
ing securities furnished on request “‘'»er personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
2 NASSAT STREET. New YORE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, P FHL ADELERIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall vets rt Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gat a eons, ms _Ouattnent, Austra- 


[ste Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


VAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Ma ke Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
BETWEEN’ THIS COUNTRY, gvROrs AND BRIT- 











AND DANISH West 
BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00., London and iene. 
Unitea’ States Government Financial Agents, 


THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO 
Capital PEON: 600 
Vos MOAB WAY, Wow i : 





Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 


ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


1" KANSAS FARM b 
LOANS. 


Best of security: 15 years’ successful experience: 
$3,000,000 loaned; not a dollar of interest or principa 
lost to investors; best of reference all through the 
East. Send to the 


8.L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE CO., 
Wichita, Kansas, 


for their circular giving full information about Kan- 
sas and Kansas mortgages. 





$200,000 


WATER WORKS C0.s’ 


6 Per Cent. Gold Bonds. - 
VARIOUS ISSUES IN GOOD LOCALITIES. 


Earnings largely in excess of fixed charges and 
steadily increasing. 


Price 92 1-2 to 100 and Interest. 
FOR SALE BY 


TOBEY & KIRK, 
4 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sto 
Ts 
| es 
semi-annual 
ZeNE | home. + of 


tsiness.” Ho" 








ba Sc yonk 
SE JOHNSTON A SOR, 


Se rurs PAPER TEE, Tt 


TO THESTOCKHOLDERS OF TRE 


aichmond iar in Co, 


The following-named gentlemen 





have been pro- 
posed as directors to be voted for at the election of 
the Richmond Terminal Company, to be held on the 
Sist of May next, at Richmond: 


AUGUST BELMONT, Jr.,; 

of August Belmont & Co.. 36 Wall St., New York. 
ROBERT COLGATE, 237 Pearl St., New York, 
W. 8S. GURNEE, 7 Nassau St., New York. 

H, B, HOLLINS, 

of H.B Hollins & Co., 18 Wall St.. New York. 
JOHN HONE, Jr., 62 New St., New York. 
RUDOLPH KEPPLER. 39 Broad St., New York. 
FREDEKICK N. LAWRENCE, 

of Lawrence & Smith, 30 Broad St., New York. 
EMANUEL LEHMAN, 

of Lehman Bros., 40 Exchange Piace, New York. 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

of the late firm of A.T.Stewart & Co.,31 Nassau St,, N.Y 
F. H,. LOVELL, 

of F, H. Lovell & Co., 118 Jobn St., 
ISAAC L. RICE, 

of Rice & Bijur, 54 Nassau St., New York. 

E,. W. CLARK, of E. W. Clark & Co., Philadelphia. 
THOMAS JANNEY, 

of Moore, Hyams & Co., New Orleans; residence, Balt. 
E. P, ALEXANDER, 

President of the Central R.R., of Ga., Savannah. 
ALFRED LEE TYLER, Anniston, Alabama. 


Stockholders desiring the election of the above 
Board of Directors are requested to send their proxies 
to one of the following-named committee: AU = ST 
BELMONT, Jx., ROBERT.COLGATE, W. UR- 

v RUDOLPH KEPPLER, at 
theoffice of the FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
20 William St..New York. 


New York. 





On investments in the 


NEW SOUTH. 
For particulars address 


CITIZENS’ LOAN AND TRUST C0. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





% FIRST 
MORTCACE LOANS 
GUARANTEED 
On improved Farms and choice City Property in 
the Golden Belt of the amy ir ann. Loans taken 
onty from tried customers o 
COUNTY BANK, 
Oftcia Depository, of the County. 
JAPITAL $250,000. 
N.C. MERRILL, President, Ness City. Ka 
Oldest and financially =e strongest banking institu: 


tion in Central Kansas. ans only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of property. 
For illustrated Hand-book and full_ information, 


appiy to Eastern Office, 40 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
atl . E. ALVORD, Manager. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


Entrance through the Bank. 











~ ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Pngene Qh. Col 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 


LITHOGRAPHER. 
Suppl 8 _Bacinoss Firms, Corp rations, 
C., wit ry variety of w {a above 


ines, Complete outfits of first-class Station- 
ery tor new offices immediately delivered, 


(Hanover Square), N.Y. 





1 Witham . Street, 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 


RICHMOND AND WEST POINT 
TERMINAL RAILWAY 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY. 


The undersigned, holding and. representing large 
amounts of stock of the RICHMOND TERMINAL 
COMPANY, believing that any change in the man- 
agement or policy of the company at this time would 
be opposed to its best interests, salicit proxies to be 
voted in favor of continuing the present Board of 
Directors. 

We shall be glad to give our reasons for this view 
toshareholders who will give us an opportunity of 
doing so by calling on 

EDWARD SWEET & CO. 
WORK, STRONC & CO. 

T. W.PEARSALL & CO. 

JOHN H. DAVIS & CO. 

1.&S. WORMSER. 

MOORE > SCHLEY. 

SMITH & COTTING. 


JAMES 
NEW YORK, 5ON 2181, 


"THE KANSAS LOAN AND INVESTMENT co., 
WICHITA, KANSAS, 
Farm Mortgages. City Mortgages, County 
onds alw ave on hand for Investors, 
Interest and prineipal collected 
%, %, %y and remitted without charge. 
In a business covering ten years the officers of this 
company have negotiated $ (00,000 of _Kausas mort- 
gages. Notone foreclosure has been made and not 
one Lox of hte! or interest a, 
. NIEVDERL asDSY, rresiden 
J.C. RUT. AN, Secretary. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO 
Ca ita} Stooty Bald up RST 7 3088 288 
ENTURE 


Netes Graranteed. Int rest 








ational Bank of the bic, 

rr same su gepervistes os as Savings 

ae et 2 Elen ited Se ratyie 
a 

omens *anate ‘obligation m Hiding’ lock, 


wer Wail’ 8&t. eotiedelp ja, vane Walaa be 


THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST C0. Kansas. 


Capital, - °- $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 





8. O. THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence. Kan., Prest 
a. W ha GRIFFITH, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
awrence, Kansas, General Managei 
F. M. PRRKINS. ist Vice-Pres. M. V.B. GULL. 2d Vice Pres 
P. E. Emery, Anditor. L. H. Perwins, Seeretary 
B. : 


4. AMBLER, Treasurer. 
Raye H OFFICES 4 


ALBANY.N.Y.M.V. B. BULL & Co., Mu'rs N.Y.& N.E 
0-42 W Pati St x Y.city WM. T. Pratt, M: inager. 
THERESA. N. R. C. COLLIS, Agent 
12S. 4th St.. PRTLADA.. PA, FRANK SKINNER, Mor.} 
Write for full inform: ution 
L. H PERKINS, Secretary, I soo, Kansas, ! 





MISSOURI TRUST co. 


CASH CA err A L 2200, 000. 
6 cee CENT. c ER TIFIED B BONDS, 
7 , OA Nx 
y lntersey a~AS vy at Chemical National Gat, New 
or ty. 
wen loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 
vest. 
Twelve years’ experience and 2,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. 
at particulars, address, Geo H. Warner, 50 State 
t., New York, or heoompeny at SEDALIA, Mo 
me. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


KANSAS 
INVESTMENT CO., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Paid-0p Capital aud Surplus, $550,000, 


Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern Investors. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars, address, 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t. 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t. 
B. R. WHEELER, Sec’y. 
P.T. BARTLETT, Ass’t-Sec’y. 
Topeka, Kan, 101 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





N. Y. Agency, HAYES & CO., 


No, 1 Broadway. 





. $1,500,000 
— Leaned without 
Its SONS... Noam 

Mortgage 6 per cent. 








St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE acknowledged commercial and financial me- 
Population 200,000, 
The cost of buildings erected in 1887 was $11,000,000, 


tropolis of the great Northwest. 


and if placed side by side, would reach sixteen miles 
There is no safer investment than in loaning money 
on St. Paul Real Estate orin buying property which 
is constantly advancing in value by reason of the in- 
crease of population and actual improvements, 

The undersigned has had fifteen years’ experience 
inthe Real Estate and Loaning business. Careful 
and conservative in all his dealings and with an es- 
tablished reputation, he respectfully asks your at- 
tention and hopes to gain yourconfidence and form 
business relations which will prove mutually bene- 
ficial. Correspondence solicited. 


RUSH B. WHEELER. 


7% INTEREST 


THE U. 8, LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 


offers alimited number of its First-Mortgage 6 per 
cent. 10 year Gold Bonds at 93, NETTING 7 per 
cent. interest (gold) and gives a stock BONUS 
OF 8500 WITH EACH $1,000 BOND, 





Value of Penn., property over....... $6,000,000 
eR TIN iain innckecdecsceocasean 1,000,000 
Annual Interest Charges............. 69,000 
Estimated Income; Coal, Iron Mines. 360,000 


Parties wishing safe investments ata liberal rate 
of interest, Address 


CHAS, 
96 Broadway and 6 Wall St,, New York. 


A NEW FEATURE 


For Investors to Consider. 


8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 8% 


The Winner Investment Co, of Ransas City, Me, 


INCORPORA INN 1883; 
WILLARD E. WINNER, Pres. 
Paid-up apts b wean. Sur lus and 
Un ded Profits $851,364.48), 
not only potent the payment of its” mortgages 
based on an actual selling price of the property, pay- 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 per cent. semi- 
annual interest, but, also, each mortgage will bear the 
certificate of the AME) ICAN LOAN AND Trust CoM- 
PANY OF Boston Lg 3 per cont. of its face value 

is cree by a de rety 


sUA ANTEED STOCK 8% 
ofthe Boston Land and Mo Co. 
10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 102 
WM. H. PARMENTER, General Agent, 
Mass. Hospital Life Co, B’ld'g, 60 State 8t., Boston, 
7 PERCT. GUARANTEED PURTOAGS. SEMI- 
ANNUAL INTEREST PAYAB AT THE IM- 
PORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ Nate BANK,N. Y, 
The Guaranty Investment Company, 
OF ATCHISUN, KAN., Eastern Office, ” sremewey 
Capital, $250,000. "Tota Liabillt 000. 
Investors purchasing our securities he carefully 
placed and well-secured mortgages. lor full infor- 
mation and our monthly bulletins, call upon or ad- 
dress THE CCAEENTE INVESTMENT CO., 
91 Broadway, New York. 


1% FIRST MORTGAGES. 71% 


Upon carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts of the West. 


6% — Guaranteed Mort ages «396% 
¢ Debenture Bonds 6% 


Secured by similar First Mostgages, and also by ns 
THE. of the TERN Compa 


N BANKING OOMPANY. 


filk Street, Boston, 
Francis A. FA, Pres. Edw. T. Merrihew, Treas, 


A 6 Per Cent. Income. 


Investors are invited to call or send for 
Pamphlet just published, entitled ‘‘ CON- 
CERNING WESTERN INVESTMENTS,” 

FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


WM, G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 
New York Office, 37 Wall Sr, 


‘As0u0 quar 


A. FENN, Treasurer, 

















r annum first mort gages on productive 
al Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
National Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
prey WEsT. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


SOOO rinst Sos 


Mortgage 
Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
8% INTEREST PER ANNUM. 


Interest Payable Semi-annually. 


We only handle bonds that are well 
secured ; and guarantee the prompt pay- 
ment of both principal and interest 
when due. 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co. 


522 Wyandotte Street, 











KANSAS CITY MO. 





Send for 
Investors’ Guide, 
6 HE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT (O., 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 
oO INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 68. 
D. Send for full information and references. 
FIRST MORTGAGES 
vpoxy IMPROVED 


PONDS, c. ;; ROBERTSON &CO. 
150 Nassau Street,New York, 
iy ALL GUARANTEED. 
5% GUARANTEED, 


ciaisiasaaae ee 





interest semi-annually, Col- 
lected and remitted free of cost. 










HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO INVEST } Write to 


AMPLE SECURITY AT lig 


FARMS AND CITY, PROPERTY 4000 0 JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


Pioneer Kan, Kan, Mortgage Loan Firm. 


PI ro tors’ and 
i the ee 
the patrors of this 
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United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for pomene a pase 
mato court, and is authorized to act as gua 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


yhich may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of business. 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES : 


8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
Brooklyn 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
JAMES Low, Gro. HENRY WARREN, 
Wm. WALTER PHELPS, GEORGE BLISs, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JouN J. ASTOR, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN A. STEWART, EDWARD COOPER, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
ERASTUS C ORNING, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
Albany. ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LouIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY,N. Y. 
Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN 
TRUST AND FINANCIALBUSINESS. 
Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 

All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 

ACTS 4g Pac UTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 

UARDIAN, TRUSTEE, etc. 
ALSO, AS peowrnas AND TRANSFER AGENT 
An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Funds. 
ROWLAND N. BASARD, President. 
GEORGE 5. mAs, Vice-Presiden 
MES 3. THU RSTON, es *y and Treas 
DIRECTORS. 


JOHN L- MACAULAY, Ge ANVIL 4 ie HAWES 
JOHN I. BLAIR, JOHN D. KIMMEY, 

EDW. F. BROWNING ss 
ROWLAND N. 4 AZARD, ALEX. G. BLACK 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D, LORD, 


GEORGE 8s. HART, EBIAS C. BENEDICT, 
WM. B. DINSMORE, WM. P. ANDERSON, 
PETER WYCKOFF, JAMES 5. Tay RSTON 
THOMAS L. lak nO” Crentsil wS, 
JULES ALDIG HARL I PARSONS, 


WAL LACE C. aNDREV 
Five Year Investments at 


7%. 


Safe mortgages on improved farms and security 
reinforced by the guaranty of an incorporated com- 
pany. 

Authorized C apical, $250,000. 
up © mpital. $100,000. 
Also ee wg at 1-2 per cent secured by 
deposit of first mortaxe loans. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


WESTERN OFFICE: g BAN IRKS, DAK: 
EASTERN OFFICE: ATTLEBORO. VT, 
__ Write us for partic “a 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to Sper cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiated by the W.B. 
Clark Investme nt Co. , in sums of #200 and upward. 


made and remit ted to le Pr i chi \. 
BEST | TOCA TION IN THE UNION. Fifteen 
Years’ pate e. Ample Capital. Wide connec- 
tions. Kefer to the Congregationalist. Send for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 
w.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO.,, 


ineorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


of, GUA RA NTEED MORTGAGES 7% 
/0 DEBENTURE BONDS /0 
TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, ©9¢sicana, 
ood: fully paid $300,000, Surplus $54,- 
16 years’ experience. Not a dollar lost. 
TO INVESTORS, 

If strength and safety in investments have weight 
with you we iuvite you to examine carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Our 
loans are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 
tive valuations based on their ac tual me ing capac- 

oans poy able in 
Ci Ton York Office, 100 roadway. 
ABRAM 8. U DERHIL L, Manager. 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest payable in New York, and 

qeerensecs by the Western Loan and Trust Company. 
h Capital and Surplus, $350,000. 

This Company was organized in 1883, by its present 
managers, who pe rsonally conduct tts business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the tarm 
which secures the payment of the mortgage, was care- 
fully examined by our representative before we 
made the loan. 

For ful] information and retegences apply to 

- McDONALD, President, 
Atthe Co.'s Eastern Omos oa 2 Wall St., N. Vv. 


GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN, 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Main Ent. Nat. Ger.-Am’n Bank Buildin 
Invests for non-residents. Correspondence Solicit 
Send fer printed matter on 
Saint Paul StateA 't American Suret Co. of NewYork, 
0O/ NET FIRST MORTGAGES ON DULUTH 
Rea! Estate worth several times amount 
of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Inter- 
oO est paid semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. Best of References given. 
Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 
age of profit in the near future than any other 
city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 


KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 
Mention this paper. DULUTH, MINN. 


________ DIVIDENDS. 


MQVHE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 

BANK, 128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, April 2th, 
1888.—Ata meeting of the Board of Directors, held 
this day, a dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
(3%) PER CENT. was declared, payable May Ist, 
proximo. 























Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


THE condition of the dry-goods mark2t 
remains much the same as reported last 
week, with the demand of moderate pro- 
portions and an absence of the snap that 


generally characterizes the transactions. 
The duliness that 1s experienced is disap- 
pointing in view of the activity that was 
anticipated, still great confidence is ex- 
pressed as to what the near future has in 
store, and more animation is expected the 
coming week. Buyers are tenacious in 
adhering to the conservative policy that 
has controlled their purchases heretofore, 
and confine themselves to present require- 
ments only,which occasions a featureless 
market and curtails results to such an ex- 
tent that interest lags. The efforts of 
mill agents to close out their ‘‘ off-style” 
prints, etc., by drives on the market has 
had the effect of weakening prices 
on all cotton goods and largely re- 
ducing the generaldemand. The reports 
received from interior markets indicate 
a healthy condition of affairs, as they 
show that in most sections of the country 
there is a satisfactory trade for the time 
of year. The bright spring-like weather 
of the past few days has started up the 
retail trade, and a large quantity of goods 
has gone into the channels of consump- 
tion, but the retailers were pretty well 
supplied with seasonable goods, and their 
demands as yet have been small on re- 
assortments. The jobbing trade is quiet, 
tho a few of the leading houses are mak- 
ing a fair distribution of ginghams, seer- 
suckers, sateens, lawns, plain and fancy 
white goods, etc. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS, 


The cotton goods department of the 
trade participates in the general sluggish- 
ness, and the transactions are mostly con- 
fined to immediate requirements. Prices 
are generally steady on the most desira- 
ble makes of plain and colored cottons, 
and itis certaim that stocks are much 
smaller than is usually the case at this 
stage of the season, despite the late lull 
inthe demand. Brown sheetings and 
drills are moving steadily, tho in moder- 
ate quantities, and agents report a light 
business in bleached shirtings, cambrics, 
wide sheetings, corset jeans and sateens. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR, 


The transactions in men’s wear woolens 
are of moderate character and a fair busi- 
ness is being done in cloakings of the 
finer qualities, with a partiality shown 
striped effects in dark colors and in some 
of the popular fancy shades. There is 
ratber more business in dress fabrics for 
the fall trade. Business seems to be con- 
ducted very quietly as a rule, but brief 
facts picked up here and there with re- 
spect to what is going on warrant the 
statement that orders are more extensive 
at the present time than they were a week 
ago. Colored flannels are being taken to 
a fair extent by shirt makers. Blankets 
are without new feature. In view of the 
small supply of medium and low grades, 
sellers remain firm in their endeavors to 
secure a reasonable improvement on late 
extremely low prices for the same. 

READING NOTICES. 

AS this issue of THE INDEPENDENT will be sent to 
several thousand persons who are not regular sub- 
scribers, we desire to call their particular attention 
to the subscription rates printed on the dist page, and 
to ask them to at least order the paper sent to them 
for a month’s time on trial. 

THE INDEPENDENT has many departments, any 
one of which is worth the entire subscription price 
of the paper. 











“SHAKE HANDS!” 

“ SHAKE hands?” said he; “ why, lam shaking all 
over; hands and everything else. Fact is, |’ ve got 
chills and fever, and can’t keep from shaking.” This 
man wants to know about “Pertected Oxygen,” which 
cures chills and fever and ail other . yr diseases. 
Write to bboy Ay C. Browning, M.D., 1285 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Full part culars free. —( Adv.) 


SUGAR-CURED HAMS. 

THE attention of our readers is called to the ad- 
vertisement of Messrs. 'rancis Whittaker & Sons, 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

The difference between a good and poor sugar- 
cured ham ts nearly as great as the difference be- 
tween light and darkness. Whittaker’s Star Brand 
Hams cost no more than those of poor quality, hence, 
if your grocer does not keep Whittaker's Star Brand 
Hams, write direct to Messrs. Francis Whittaker & 
Sons, bt. Louis, Mo. They have an excellent reputa- 
tion, and only need a trial toconvince any one of their 
great e xcellence. 


TO OUR cou NTRY FRIENDS. 


WE insert in this number the advertisement of The 
U. 8. Waterproofing Co., of 56 South St., N. Y., manu- 
facturers of The Patent Plant Bed C loth, which has 
awakened so much interest among florists and vege- 
table growers. It is a prepared fabric, used on frame 
covers as a substitute for Glass Sash, on Hot Beds, 
Cold Frames, etc. The cloth is durable and frost 
proof, admitting plenty of light and a wholesome 
ventilation, while it coats but one-tenth as much as 
glass A great demand for it has sprung up. The 
company asks the readers of THE INDEPENDENT to 
send to them for | illustr. et c irculars and samples. 


KANSAS FARM LOANS. 


THES. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE Co., of Wichita, 
Kansas, tell us that in their fifteen years’ experience 
in making loans vn farmsin Southern Kansas not a 
dollar has been lost of interest or principal by any 
investor, and that the ee offered for loans is 
growing better and more valuable year by year. 
Wichita is one of the wonders of the West. It is a 
large, thrifty, well-bullt city, teeming with business, 
4 ar the very best business men and rapidly 








orrpe s L. Davidson Mortgage Co., asks the readers 
of THE IN})KPENDENT to send to them for circulars 





Transfer books close to-de and will open May 5th. 
ED RD BURNS, Cashier, 


GRANITE IRONWARE. 


THE 2ranite ironware manufactured by the St. 
Louis Stamping Co, of St. Louis, Mo, is well and 


ouse 

M other. For any household use suc - La ay 
baking, boiling and poomeve, it is very perso 

it combines the excellext qualities of bane ight “ina 
handsome, cleanly. wholesome and durable. 

Granite ironware can be had of all stove. hardware 
and house-furnishing dealers. The company will be 
glad to send to any address their excellent cook book 
and price list free upon application. 


> 


HULL VAPOR STOVES. 


THE first’ cooking-stoves made by the Hull Va 
Stove Co., in 1871, had the correct principle = 
lacked the perfect application which constant 1m- 
pocemens from year to year has now fully attained. 

hese stoves burn deodorized gasoline, and are large- 
ly used for summer and winter use in place of an 
ordinary stove or range. They are very compact, 
strong, and well-made, and do the work required of a 
stove or range in the most perfect menere, and at 
much less expense for the original outfit. 

They come in all sizes from the single burner for 

arlor use to the largest size suitable for largest 
‘amilies. For use insummer when it is desirable to 
avoid the intense heat of wood or coal, they are par- 
ticularly recommended as being especially valuable. 
The Hull Vapor Stove Co., of Cleveland, O., will tuke 
pleasure in seading their illustrated catalog and 
price-list to any address upon application. 











_ RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


AMERIC AN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SO- 
CIETY.—SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 
The Anbeal’’ Stousen before the Society will “be 
reached, this year, by tbe Rev. George Alexander, 
).D., in the University Place Presbyterian Church 
(corner Tenth Street), New York City, Sabbath, May 
6th, 1888, at 8 P.M. 

THE SIXTIETH ANNUAL MEETING of the Society 
will be held in the chapel of the Sailors’ Home, 19 
Cherry Street, New York City, Monday, Mag tA. isss, 
at 3 P.M., when the reports forthe year will be sub- 
mitted, and the usual business transacted. 

The Life Directors and Life Members, —_ the 
friends of the Society are invited to be presen 

WILLIAM C,. STITT, , 


Noendld, 
Constable A Co 


COSTUME DEP’T. 


Will ofter the balance of their 
PARIS GARMENTS, 


SUITS, WRAPS AND JACKETS, 


together with many of their own 
manufacture, at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Proadvvay K 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


B. & B. 


SPECIAL OFFERING THIS WEEK 


COSTUME LACES 


in bene - Cream Spanish Guipure, Chantilly and 


Es 
ALSO IN 

Beaded Grenadines for Wraps, remarkable values, 
$1.00 to $5.00 per yard. 

2 Patterns Lm Cream Valencieanes Skirting 
Laces 50 cts. 

Elegant cael ‘of Real Laces, Duchesse, Valenci- 
ennes, Point, etc. 

Extensive assortmert of Hamburg, Swiss and Nain- 
sook Embroideries; Elegant patterns and unusual 
values. 

LADIES 4-BUTTON EMBROIDERED 


REAL KID GLOVE 


in allthe new Spring Shades as well as black $1.00 
per pair. The best $1.00 Glove in any market. 


PARALOLS AND 
SUN-UMBRELLAS, 


in colorings, shapes and combinations; fancy, plain 
r fom" to suit all tastes according tothe fancy. 
pove mentioned are a few of leading values now 
offered. Our 


Spring Catalogue and Fashion Review 


explains in detail more fully, also contains full in- 
structions how to shop successfully by Mail, 
sent Free toany Address. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


115, 117, 119, 121 Federal St,, 
ALLEGHENY, PA, 


E,&H,T.Anthony & Co. 


Manufacturers and [Importers ef 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
INSTRUMENTS, 


Apparatts and Supplies, 
591 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sole proprietors ofthe Patent 
Satchel Detective, schmid 
Detective. Fairy, Novel, 
and Bicycle Cameras. and 
“4% sole agents for the Celebrated 
Dellmever Lenses 

ateur Outfits in great 
variety from $9.00 upward. Send 
4 Canalegee or calland exam- 


















giving full information in regard to their loans, their 
faethods of doing business, and of Southern Kansas, 


[May 3, 1888. 


B. Altman & G0 


ISTH STREET, 
19TH STREET 
AND 6TH AVE. 


{8th St. Station Elevated R'd,) 


ARE NOW CLOSING OUT 


The Balance 


OF THEIR 


SPRING IMPORTATION 


COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, 


Trimmed Hats 


AND 


BONNETS 


Very Low Prices. 
WILTON VELVET 


CARPETS. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS, 


ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS, AT LESS THAN 
THE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY BRUSSELS, 


BODY BRUSSELS, 


AND EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, AN IM- 
MENSE VARIETY,AT A GREAT REDUCTION 
FROM THE REGULAR PRICE. 


MA'TTINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 
FINE FANCY PATTERNS AND JOINTLESS 
WHITE MATTINGS AS LOW AS 


$5 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, AND LIGNUMS FOR 
OFFICE FURNISHINGS. AN ENDLESS ASSORT- 
MENT. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS IN ALL THE LATEST 
STYLES AND FABRICS (BOTH FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC). 


LACE CURTAINS. 


12.000 PAIRS (A RECENT PURCHASE), AND 
PLACED ON SALE AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THEIR 
VALUE. 

SILK AND MOHAIR PLUSHES, IN ALL THE DIF- 
FERENT COLORINGS, AT LESS THAN IMPOR- 
TATION PRICES. 

WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY.) 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH-AVE.,, 13TH AND 14TH STS.N.Y. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL. 


We have an extensive mail- 
| order business throughout the 
UNITED STATES, sending 
| samples of goods, information 
|about fabrics and quoting 
| prices, thus enabling customers 
| and correspondents in the most 
remote parts of the countr 
buy dry goods at the lowest he 
ton prices, with the addition of 
| postal charges. We solicit cor- 
| respondence and will send in- 
structions how to shop through 
the mails to any one mentioning 
|this advertisement in “The In- 
dependent.” Address 


| SHEPARD,NORWELL & CO.,; 
Boston, Mass. 



































n Forty Years Es- 
Beare in this lune of business, 





VANDERBURGHA, WELLS & CO, 
“St Slat” Geese one Cab binets, C anes, Stands, 0s 
Strong Slat" COMPLETE OUTEI 
Engravers’ TUR BO. 1D, Machinests 


East cor. FULTO & DU Sts. KM. Ye 
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Ridley’s 
Grand Street, N. Y. 

Everything as Advertised, 


AND WHATEVER OTHERS PROMISE TO DO WE 
WILL DO EVEN BETTER. 


MILLINERY. 


THERE IS NOT A NOVELTY IN MILLINERY 
BUT THAT CAN BE FOUNDAT OUR COUNTERS 
AND AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


STRAW GOODS 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT AND LOWEST PRICES 
IN THIS OR NEIGHBORING CITIES. 


TRIMMED MILLINERY 
IN OUR MILLINERY PAFPLOR. 


Over 3,000 differently Trimmed Hats, the best of 
workmanship and finest quality of Trimmings, and 
at prices fully one-third less than usually charged 
elsewhere. 

Infants’, Youths’, Boys’ and Girls’ Hats a specialty 
aod in large assortments. 

Mens’ Youths’ and Boys’ Hats, assortments large 
and prices much lower than Hatters’ prices. 

Ladies’ Lace Dress Caps. 

Children’s and Nurses’ Caps in Lace, Mull and 
Swiss. 


REAL LACES, 


ALL JUST AS ADVERTISED. 


Bought from overstocked importers during the 
a week forcash at Wcts.onthedollar. We offer 
hem at fa egg low prices and guarantee to 
allexamining them a freedom from disappointment. 


THEY ARE VERY CHEAP. 


Real hand run-Fscurial laces, 59, 75, 1.25, 1.75, 2.00 
and 2.25 a yard, and these prices are fully one-half 
usual prices. 

Real hand-run Spanish laces, 69, 75, 89, 1.00, 115, 1.50, 
1.75, 1.98, 2.50, ard 3.50 a yard. 

Escurial laces in Black or Cream, have been largely 
reduced at 12, 18, 25, 29, 35, 40, 45 and 50cts. yard. 


SPECIAL. 


40-inch Chantilly and Spanish Guipure Flounc- 
ings,at prices one-third less than sold at any time 
this season. 


HOSIERY. 


Children’s 7 by 1,Ribbed Cotton Hose, double knees, 
6 and 6 1-2 7 to8 1-2 


17¢, 19¢c. 

A , + offering, 200 doz. ladies’ unbleached Cot- 
ton Hose, pin and fancy colored stripes, full regular 
made, 124 cts. per pair 

Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed (Maco) Cotton Vests; low 
neck, no sleeves, crochet finished and ribbon, in 
white. ecru. sky and pink, 25 cents each. 

Children’s Gauze Merino Vests, fine quality, high 
neck and short sleeves. 


16 to 20 inch. 23 to 26 inch, 





28 te 34 





7c, each, 13ec. 19¢, 

Men’s Spring weight Merino Shirts and Drawers at 
29, 39 and 48 cents each. 

Men’s French Balbriggan Shirts and Drawers 49 
cents eaeh. 

Men’s Fancy Striped Baibriggan Shirts snd Draw- 
ers. 43, 56 and 69 cents each. 

Men’s Fancy Cotton Half-Hose, regular made, 12%, 
15 and 17 cents a pair. 

Every Novelty in Dress Goods. 

Every Novelty in Trimming and Dress Silks, and 
in fact many Bargains. 

Every Novelty in Feathers and Flowers. 


BABY CARRIAGES. 


There is no doubt but that we are displaying the 
largest and most varied assortment in the latest 
build of Baby Carriages in this City. Every manu- 
facture Exhibited. 


HOUSE FURNISHING, 


Everything from a Tack to a Step Ladder. Tin 
ware, Wooden ware, [ron ware, and, Agate ware 
in fact, Everything in one’s home. 

Refrigerators, Ice Chests,and Cream Freezers in 
all sizes and manufactures and at reduced prices. 


IMMENSE VARIETY. 
Ridley’s Fashion Magazine. 


SPRING NUMBER NOW READY. 
Contains literary matter, both prose and verse, and 


an Illustrated Catalogue, of the Goods to be found 
ip our 85 departments, with the lowest New York 
ices. 


Sample copies lic.; subscription, 50c. a year, 


Ewd. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 GRAND ST., 


56t0 70 ALLEN, 59 to 6 ORCHARD STREET. 


SILKS AND VELVETS, 
James McCreery & Co. 


Invite attention to a Special Show- 
ing they will make this week ot 
High Novelties in Dress Silks. The 
most modern and approved 
Weaves are shown in the Oriental 
and Antique Classic Shades, that 
are now so essential for fashiona- 
ble Costumes. Exclusive Stylesin 
Rich Novelties where combina- 
tion costumes are desired. 

They will also offer 24, 26 and 
28-inch Black Dress Velvets at 
$1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 per yard; 
the previous price has been $2.00, 
$3.00 and $4.00. 

Address all orders, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 








O’NEILL’S, 





6th Ave., 20th to 2istSt., N.Y. 





OUR ATTRACTIONS 


THIS WEEK. 





We are offering an Immense 
Stock of 


LADIES’, MISSES AND CHILDREN’S 
Straw Hats and Bonnets, 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED, 


Far Below the Usual Prices, 


ALL THE BEST SHAPES IN 
Children’s Trimmed Hats 


FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS AND GLOVES. 


Complete Assortment of all the 
new and desirable Novelties for 
Millinery in 


Nets and Laces. 


An Attractive Line of 45-in, Flonncing 
In CHANTILLY, 


GUIPURE, 
MARQUISE, 
HAND-RUN LACE. 


Sun Umbrellas and Parasols 


250 22-inch Coaching Parasols, fine 
striped English Serge, with choice im- 
ported sticks, $2.50; reduced from 
$3.75. 

500 22-inch Coaching Parasols, in 
changeable plaid, striped and plain 
colors, with an elegant line of fine Eng- 
lish sticks, $3.50; formerlv sold at $5.50 
and $6.50. 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ **36 gauge,’’ plain black and 
colors, pure silk Hose, every pair war- 
ranted, 


$1.59 PER PAIR. 


Finer grade, $1.75, with double heel 
and toe. 

100 dozen extra fine black ribbed 
Lisle thread Hose, spliced soles, 25c. 
per pair. 

Children’s Hosiery, sizes 6 to 9 1-2, 
29c. to 33c. per pair. 


HOUSE FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Large line Oil Stoves,76c. and upward. 

Carpet Sweepers, all the best make, 
$1.25 and upward. 

Feather Dusters, 5c. to $1.42. 


Refrigerators, Baby Carriages and 
Packing Trunks. 


Willow and Wood, Iron and Tin Ware, 


Our entire Basement de- 


voted to House Furnishing 
Goods. 


Orders by Mail 


prompt attention. 


H. O'NEILL & CO,, 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street. 


receive 











Suits, Wraps and 
Jackets. 


150 Ladies’ Cloth Suits,a variety of 
colors, $9.75; worth $16.75. 


125 fine Tailor-made Suits, all colors, 
$15.75; worth $27.50. 


125 elegant Paris Dresses, $59, $69, 
$89 and $110, cost to import $150 to 
$275. 


175 Imported Cape Mantiles and Short 
Wraps, $11.75, $16.75, $19.75 and $253; 
worth $19.75 to $45. 


20,000 dollars’? worth of Ladies’ Im- 
ported Jersey Waists, at a reduction of 
33 1-3 per cent. from cost of importa- 
tion, 98c,, $1.25, $1.75, $2.75 and 
$3.90. 


3 Special Bargains in Ladies’ Im- 
ported Jackets: 
‘Lot 1—84,983 worth $8.75. 


Lot 2—Black and a variety of Plain 
Colors and Stripes, $6.95; worth $12.75. 


Lot 3—Satin-lined Black only, $8.75; 
worth $14.75. 


A variety of Colored Jackets, with 
Vests, $8.75; worth $11.75. 


. Special Sales. 


MISSES’, CHILDREN’S AND 
BOYS’ CLOTHING THIS WEEK. 
SILKS, 


Colored Faille Francais, all shades, 
$1.19 per yard. 

Colored Surah Silks, 20 inches wide, 
65c.3 worth 85c. 

Black Satin Rhadame, 65c.; reduced 
from $1.00. 


Black Dress Coods. 


Special Bargains in Silk Warp Henri- 
ettas, $1.25 to $1.50 per yard. 

Black French Cashmeres, 40 inches 
wide, 69c. to $1.00; worth $1.00 to 
$1.25. 

All-wool, Black Albatross cloths, 40 
inches wide, 48c. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Lace Curtains at fifty cents on 
the dollar. 


2,500 best quality Smyrna Rugs, all 
sizes. 

Extra quality Holland Window 
Shades, with fine fringe and spring 
Rollers, 36x72, put up, 50c. and 69c, 
each. 


Raw Silk and Chenille Table 
and Piano Covers. 


150 pieces Tapestry for furniture cov- 
ering, 65c. to $1.98 per yard. 


Fancy Chairs, Tables aud Art Furnitare, 


Blankets, Sheets, Piliow Cases, 
Comfortables, at Low Prices. 


Paid Parcels Delivered Within 75 Miles 
of New York Free of Charge, 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street. 








Carpetings 


W.&J, SLOANE 


Will offer during the next few 
weeks over 500 patterns guar- 
anteed best quality BRUSSELS 
CARPETING of ENGLISH and 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURE, 


at greatly reduced prices. - 


Broadway, 18th a and 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





L.C. HOPKINS, 


President. 


JNO.J DONALDSON, 


Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 
Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 


Woolen System Co.: 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


627-829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH) 199 Broadway (Western Union 
i { uilding), New York, and 
HOUSES: | 366 Fulton St., Breoklyn, 


SPRING AND SUMMER UNDERWEAR, 


All manufactured of the finest and purest 
wool, according to the “ All-wool”’ System, 
and under the supervision of Dr. Gustav 
Jaeger, of Stuttgart, Germany. 

The garments are respectively and es- 
pecially adapted to men, wumen and 
children, and are inherently conducive to 
health by virtue of the natural properties 
of the material; and with respect to com- 
fort, evenin the hottest weather, are far 
superior to all other kinds of under-cloth- 
ing. 

Catalogues, containing descriptions, illus- 
trations, samples of materials, and a full 
price list, free by mail. 

Orders for goods, by mail or express, and 
letters of inquiry should be addressed to 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


_ 827 & 829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, | 


“KNOWING HOW’ 


Is quite as important as “‘ Mean- 
ing Well.”’ Using materials of the 
best quality is not all there is in 
making a good fertilizer. The 
combining of these materials in 
the RIGHT PROPORTIONS is 
equally essential, for unless the 
materials are so “balanced” 
among themselves as to supply 
the needs of the crop at all stages 
of growth, the most profitabie re- 
sults cannot be secured to the 
farmer, EVEN THOUGH THE 
VERY BEST of MATERIALS BE 
USED. Bradley’s Fertilizers are 
the result of many years of 
practical experience in both 
mancfacturing and experiment- 
ing with high-grade commercial 
fertilizers. THEY HAVE 
STOOD THE TEST OF 27 


YEARS. 
BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO. 





Bem ue SD 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Geo, F. Langenbacher, 


Successor to Lewis P. Tibbals, 
820 Broadway, ¥, Y. ~ 


Manufacwurer of the celebrated Ty 
Novelty Carriage, %, 
With adjustable springs. 
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Susurauce. 


AN OFFER. 


Tue following circular, printed in 
‘typewriter type,” upon a sheet bearing 
the lithographed heading of the Bay 
State Society, has come to our hands, il- 
lustrating how confidential communica- 
tions miscarry; and we give it further 
circulation without charge : 

“Dear Sir: Understanding that there is 
a feeling of insecurity among the members 
of the Mercantile Benefit Association on ac- 
count, of the deficiency reported in the ac- 
counts of an officer who had been in charge 
many years, the fact that two double assess- 
ments have been recently levied, and that 
many members are consequently leaving 
the Association, we offer to transfer you to 
the Bay State Beneficial Association for the 
amount of the last double assessment or- 
dered. 

“The Bay State was organized and does 
business in Massachusetts,a state which has 
the strictest insurance laws in the country, 
requiring frequent examinations of the af- 
fairs of its Associations by state experts, 
and that their Reserve Funds be deposited 
with the State Treasurer, and that certifi- 
cates be written for definite amounts which 
must be paid irrespective of the amount re- 
ceived from an assessment. 

“As to cost, we would say that it is lower 
than any other reliable Association we 
know of. 

“Should you wish to accept this offer, ob- 
tain further particulars, such as an esti- 
mate as to cosc of carrying $5,000 insurance 
with us, a card to the undersigned will be 
promptly atteaded to. Very cruly yours, 

‘* BARTHOLOMEW & HAMILTON.” 

This offer is not necessarily so generous 

as it is probably expected to seem, for the 
‘‘last double assessment ordered,” if the 
transfer is. made, represents, and very 
likely fully equals, the usual entrance fee. 
The feeling of insecurity reported is very 
likely real, and that such a feeling exists 
is well—the more general the better. We 
know nothing in particular of either of 
the societies mentioned, and say candidly 
that we neither seek to know nor have 
time to know exact details, or even the 
names, of all these concerns, Life is too 
short and too busy, and these ephemerze 
—as nearly alike as one fly is like another— 
are too many. The farmer does not un- 
dertake to recognize the individuality in 
the weeds on his land ; he knows them as 
weeds, which he cuts down or uproots to- 
day and finds replaced to-morrow by what 
to all appearances are the same weeds. 
We know the class of these weeds, and 
wage a fight of extermination against the 
class, but when asked to “ show up” this 
or that one by name can only point out 
that it is notnecessary. Itis only once in 
a while—when some weed distinguishes 
itself from the rest by attaining a taller 
and ranker growth or exhibiting a partic- 
ularly aggressive impudence—that exam- 
ination of it separately becomes worth 
while. 

** Cost of carrying $5,000 with us ” isa 
somewhat technical expression which is 
inaccurate and misleading when applied 
toan assessment society. The cost of 
‘* carrying ” is one thing; the cost of get- 
ting $5,000 insurance paid may be quite 
another. The best course for members of 
assessment societies who as yet have no 
‘*feeling of insecurity ” is to procure such 
a feeling. Having such feeling, their best 
course is to betake themselves to respon- 
sible institutions which have a power of 
cohesion, and to count what they have 
spent as so much gone to procure tempo- 
rary insurance, which they can flatter 
themselves would have proved substantial 
to their heirs had they died. We would 
cause a feeling of insecurity simply be- 
cause the feeling of the contrary 1s a 
false one; the insurance is temporary and 
very fleeting, and isnot understood to be 
so. It is purchased as being—and because 
it is supposed to be--permanent, whole- 
life insurance, at acost arithmetically im- 
possible. The sooner people who thus de- 
ceive themselves have their false security 

exhibited to them tae better for them. 

Hence parties who receive the offer of 

Messrs. Bartholomew and Hamilton may 

wisely profit by it to go out of the Mercan- 

tile Benefit Associations, but not inte that 
recommended or intoother of that sort. 











What use in leaving one shaky and 
crumbling concern to go into another 
one ? 


_— 
a 


HALT! 








THE recent move by a number of the 
fire insurance companies in the direction 
of better rates on dwelling-house risks 
has attracted some attention; but, really, 
the most noteworthy fact about it is the 
fact that it does attract any attention at 
all as being noteworthy. When a man 
receives a reward in money, or its substi- 
tute in honorable mention, for doing his 
simple duty or for exhibiting simple hon- 
esty of conduct, the very fact that honesty 
attracts notice is a suggestive comment 
upon the frequency of honesty. In this 
quarter of the century no one gets credit 
for being able to read and write; it is the 
inability to do so which is noticed as the 
exception. So fidelity to duty ought to 
be so much the rule that it would be 
taken as a matter of course. A part of 
such fidelity, whether managing one’s own 
or the property of others, is to refuse to 
sell goods below cost; hence it is a com- 
ment upon the badness of the underwrit- 
ing situation to find temporary local fame 
following—what? Why, the joint agree- 
ment (and even this falling through be- 
fore completed, for lack of unanimity) to 
stop insuring dwelling-houses at next to 
nothing and to follow the rule that ifa 
bushel of wheat is wortha dollar three 
and five bushels are worth more, And 
even this agreement—if such it can be 
calied—has already been violated, if the 
statement of a broker is to be believed. 
in that case, it is again ‘‘ the sort of 
agreement, you see, which is binding on 
you, but not binding on me.” 

Are there any ‘‘rates”? Is there any line 
of cost? Has experience furrished any 
data? Is business which is under cost 
and lessens assets preferable to no busi- 
ness? These are practical questions, not 
put now for the first time in these columns 
All the difficulties may be admitted, in- 
cluding that of a competition which is 
willing to sell under cost in order to sell ; 
when they are admitted, we still insist 
that the only thing for any vender, indi- 
vidual or corporate, to do is to get prices 
which yield a profit, if he can, and, if he 
cannot, to step aside in favor of others 
who will. This is what the course of 
events will compel and is compelling. 
There are a considerable number of 
companies which make nothing and have 
no ability to make anything; this fact 
characterizes their management. If the 
intentions are good, power to achieve good 
results is wanting. The stockholders get 
no benefit; the officers get their unearned 
salaries, and ‘‘ hang on” is tacitly their 
motto; companies thus laden are ships 
wh.ch serve only the barnacles they carry. 
But surplus is a transient source cf divi- 
dends, and ‘‘ the usuai dividend” cannot 
always lull stockholders ; so we have re- 
peatedly warned mere salary-drawing 
officers that their crisis will come to them 
If they fear to be exciting and disturbing, 
a voluntary liquidation or the cold hand 
of a receivership will reach them. 

The protestations and the business con- 
duct of the companies have for years 
nursed a lie between them, for if the 
former were true the latter was false, and 
vice versa. Seeing so much of this, and 
seeing compacts made only to be broken, 
the business public has come to disbelieve 
the no-profit story, and competition of the 
most reckless sort has been attracted 
into a field where apparently the fat must 
be great, judging from the quarreling. 
There is only one way to secure adequate 
rates, win public respect and attention, 
and improve the underwriting situation, 
and that is simply this: quietly and dis- 
passionately announce what are adequate 
rates, say that business will be done‘at 
these rates or not at all, and then stick to 
it. The largest companies can take this 
step most easily and effectively, but cour- 
age does not always correspond with size, 
and the smaller ones can do it if they 
have the right quality. Say that business 
at less than the advertised rates will be 
refused; then, if offered, refuse it, letting 
others do what they choose. If business 


ing force and salaries, if needed, to keep 
expenses in proper proportion. 

It was reported, last week, that a stock- 
holder in one of the large companies has 
obtained signatures of a number of stock- 
holders to a notice informing the officers 
that unless adequate rates are obtained 
they will begin a movement for liquida- 
tion of the company. Ifso, good. This 
is a step in the right direction, and should 
have been taken sooner. It is quite time 
for stockholders to first rub their own 
eyes open and then to teach officers that 
the companies do not exist for the pur- 
pose of paying salaries. 


»— 
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NOT “A STRANGE WAY OF DOING 
BUSINESS.” 


A LITTLE affair, calling itself the Na- 
tional Accident Society of New York, has 
been for two years puttering away, and 
now the Insurance Department has found 
time to look into it. The unpaid claims 
were reported as $5,471 at the end of 1887, 
but are found to be $19,371, the difference 
being easily accounted for, the examiners 
probably iacluding many which were 
marked off as lapsed. The number of 
certificates in force was reported as 6,075; 
the examiners make it 3,446. Why 
should this be regarded as ‘‘a strange 
way of doing business”? These concerns 
are started by men who have neither hon- 
esty nor business capacity. They under- 
take the impossible—rather, they profess 
the impossible; but their undertaking is 
to carry on a piece of swindling deception 
as long as it can be done without a change 
of name. And this is, unfortunately, 
both possible and easy. Why should any- 
body be surprised to find the mem- 
bership overstated, the liabilities under- 
stated, and other things appropriately 
crooked? A pirate would not be likely to 
pay his groceryman promptly, would he? 











INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1888. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8. LEE; Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


Nl i aseseie mean $18,199,262 24 
ies... 16,480,082 42 
Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
Icies. These policies J gy = in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are st bject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 

Cash surrender = wakes insurance values in- 
dorsed on every Me 

Pamphlets — anatory of bao New venture may be 
bad on application at Company’s Office 


_ POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


TAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE., Secretary. 
8. STERBINS. Actnarv. 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


All Policies Non-forfeitable 
an Policies Incontestable after one year. 
Xo  Cosuet on on account of deferred pre- 
m 
No T Tratriction on travel or residence after 
oue 
No Fesiziction on eqeapation except in 
Army or Navy in actual war 


oF HN PRT E ER, Vice NE, President, 

















W. SMITH, Actuary 








falis off, so will losses; cut down work- 





BAN RK, wee 
GEOG. C, WILSON, Jr., Sec, and Treas 












Life Insurance Co,, 
OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company ty 
the world, but has always been the pioneer in aj 
matters tending to the popularizing and spreading 
of life insurance and its benetits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal ig 
their terms to policy-holders, and are practically un. 
encumbered with restrictions as to occupation, regj. 
dence and travel 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfac. 
tory proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay 
your premiums, and the person designated by you wij] 
receive the amount named in this policy av your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re. 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State 
of New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab. 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years: 

$32,099,475. 

Total payments to policy-holders during same pe. 
riod, over . 

$243,000,000, 

The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. bor over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited 
to the policy in the form of additions, according tothe 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 

Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five year Pe- 

riod ending Additions, 
Eicrctnckubnnsierwuiccsimbaehaghh eb iinkepadethDendiann 


BAD BON nc wicdcccnccesusioczecsscses 
Post Mortem Dividend 





Pe I dacacnaccccsocccdeseseotaodmeunel $7.839 0 
Or i nasiehedcrcacossetincactabacons 5,000 00 
Total Claim Paid...............s00e0000- $12,839 00 
Debed PUMA, 0000 ccccccesccesscccnssce 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of 
Premiums received................+. $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, 
thus making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


TwoEndowment Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity. 

In 1871 a well-known mercnant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, if 
the purchase of two li-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life (nsurance Company, each for the 
sum of $5,100. The policies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,9%#.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement: 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 


Perwd cnting Additions 
Sib cqcacaecncncesdponcbscestosvestoqonstadasebuns $0us 
Piinsctendenncvéetacctnctcibboeeheneesveass seens 6% % 
icncccstnsndccccsvisnnceccnctecsctesctenbianecte 526 34 

SP NII. nicnascqnneiminumbiticommmnals HI 
PR AE ic cccstcncie- setetscccencccteninn 6.208 08 
Total AMOUR TOCSIVER.....ccccccccccce coccccese $7,968 & 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insuranee protec- 
tion for 15 vears. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutaal 
Life Insurance Company of New York during the 
past ten years: 


Assets. Pre- New In- 

miums surance. 

een $84,749,807 $14,050,153 $20,491,920 
. ere. $6,885,540 18,092,719 28,200,818 
PE ccascnotane £8,212,700 12,687,881 38,594,554 
rere 91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,739 
REECE 94,506,498 12,198,624 34,760,755 
SS 91,746,363 12,845,592 37,284,488 
Senivcsnsensas 100,912,245 13,457,928 87,820,597 
REE ee 108,585,501 18,850,258 24,087,989 
ne 108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,895 
WR cictacceseause 114,181,965 15,624,720 56,882,718 


There is no company in existence that has showd 
results so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mu- 


tual Life Company of New York, and no other com-- 


pany can or does conduct business at so low a cost. 
The result is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received! 
by the Mutual from policy-holders during the last 
ten years, as well as those returned: 


Paid to policy ha 
ers 
{mount Seote” ” ae 
Amount re- ments a 2 
ceived from chased insurance? 


policy-holders. and d 


7S eee $14,000,158 41 $13,949,100 & 
OR aoc sscacucaencase 18,092,719 83 14,400,062 15 
a 12,657,881 72 14,015,555 4 
BS icoacaaann 12,275,589 16 13,140,694 46 
RG EY 12,198,624 62 12,640,112 12 
ae eS? 2,845,592 80 12,848,885 
rare 13,457,928 44 13,959,300 51 
Ma a 13,850,258 43 13,928,062 9 
, Se 14,788,901 93 et 
ESET ERS _15,¢94,720 66 138 8 4 
$14,840,371 08 $138,427,906 


The amount returned 1s 101 per cent. of that Fe 








ceived. 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans,address the Home O‘fice, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St.. Philadelphia. 


NIAGARA 
e Insurance Company, 
135 BROA DW AY, Ne New York, 





RGANIZE 
SemisAnneal Statement, a lst» 1888. 
cau EET Nacessecesee ceses 12 728-88 vou 00 
Reserve for wile Lteepgonsnce Pat as 
Reserve for all other liabilities bienee gas 93 
Net Surplus........66 ceceeeceeee cones 35:93 9 sis 1 
SSE OOS a 237.491 50 


Policy-holders in this Company have em Protec- 
(tom under the Guaranties of t) 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND” LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 
TAHOS.F. GOODRICH. a. 
WE“T POLLOCK, sec. GEO. BOWE. Asst. Sec. 


Continental - 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, (NEW York. 100 BROADWAY. 
Continervt*1. Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
Builaings e and No. 16 Broudway, E. 








Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585.904 05 
Reserve, ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Se CRD scsccces .ccvscecccocce 920,997 61 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,188S8, $4,875,623 03 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIREC10ORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
SAMUEL Bi. RABOOCK: HIRAM BARNEY 





GEORGE B UFKED KAY, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, BNO: L. RIXER. 
WM. H. SWAN ENRY ¥. SPAULDING 
HENRY C. BOWEN. RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED. 
THEODORE F. VAli, JOHN H. EARLE, 
THEODORE |. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, WM. H..HU C 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, 

LEX. E. BRADISH JOHNSON, 
Wu. L. ANDEEWS, J. D, VERMILYE, 
E. W. CORLIES JAC OB WENDELL. 
JAMES FRASER, WM. ‘ATE 
WM. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURF. 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. HA. DUTCHER. , See. rectum Deo’. 


SECURITY. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,968 09 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
SOBER, MAT. ccccccccccccvccecescesescs oe 


Total Marine Premiums..............++ + $5,060,549 22 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1857 to Sist December, 1887............0066 $3,672,331 21 


Losses paid during the same 
POISE. cccccceccccces coccces $1,'99,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 
788,846 58 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, Citv, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622,565 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
SetemNNGOE GB occcsccccccccccccesocccccces ee 474,489 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 7 
Cash in Bank..........+++ eresecee eseesesess 218,192 40 
AMOUDE......00-eeeeee soecccece eocccccccoce $12,237,263 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February uext. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 187, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TE.USTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
A. A. RAVEN, HA’S H. MARSHALL. 
ar JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
Wh, S' ] 





OSIAH RGE BLISs. 
AU ANSON Ww. 
i . DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEG ROOT, ISAA ELL, 
ge RACE GRAY EDW'D FLOY ES, 
‘1 


y H . 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, AC 
WILLIAM H. WE LAWRENCE TURNU RE. 
JOHN D. JONES, Prestéent. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. Ra VEN. ‘Second Vion. President. 


THE 


UNITED 


STATES 


Life Insurance Company; 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


RECORD FOR 1887. 


Increase in Assets - - - 


Increase in New Policies written - 


$101,358 51 
700 


Increase in New Insurance written $1,516,845 00 


Increase in Policies in force - - - 
Increase in Insurance in force - - 
Increase in New Premium income - 
Increase in Total Premium income 


1,030 
$2,387,180 00 
$23,990 69 
$59,192 20 


RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES. 


On the 4 percent. standard - - 
On the 4 1-2 per cent. standard - - 


112.8 
120.3 





INDISPUTABILITY. 


PROMPT PAYMENT. 








favendent of A 





THE 28th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 








OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1887. 











AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1887................ . » $70,196, 260.80 
Income. 
i. sia iat adi iene isaal sheRend tebe pint > eedece wate craawiienindiee $19,115, 775.47 
nterest GG 8S. cnc heads. Stes bce ees tokmave eeedson eckconetica 4,125,073,82  23,240,849.29 
; Pog arr 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments...................000eeeseeee $5,748,845 60 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments ... _ 4, 313,664.21 
Total Paid Policy-holders...... Seon oened $10,062,509.81 
ia seinen cise bani tha: Seed woadedevasnatedevas 7,000.00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange... 2, 321) 647.21 
General Expenses, State, County and City ____ (i a ca Sa te _1,747,997. 11 14,139,154.13 


Net —— Assets, December 31, Cae 


$79,297, 955-46 


Assets. 


3onds and Mort; <a 


sd Se oe Bia Ae $23,548,376.48 


Real Estate, including the "Equitable Buildings and purchases under 


foreclosure of Mortgages. .......scccces.....- 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and other Investments. . 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, 


seihbnnests se tis knee 14,355,771.87 


26,516, 182.38 
7,362). oo Se 507,000.00 


Real Estate outside the — of New York, including purchases under 


foreclosure of mortg 


received and invested 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value................ Re ee ee ae 


Cash in Banks and Trust Somupandoa, at interest ; and in transit (since 


6,590,151.74 


1. 967. 50 
122,505.49 $79,297,955.46 








2,398,921.78 
a Ee I on ac ccncvguiiebencnceseenens bose asdecbenivadaen 812,361.61 
a, SHU Ge PE eccbnadccicesecae cccscivececcicsbese sesveneedes deve 1,869,666.00 
Total Assets, December 31, 18877... .00+0+0++++++- $84, 378,904.85 


I hereby cer that after a 
this statement, Tha the same to 


sonal examination of the securities and accounts described in 
true and correct as stated. 


JOIN A. McCALL, Comptroller, 


Total Liabilities, including legal veserve on all ex- 


esting Policies (4 per cent. Standard).... 
Total Undivided Surplus, over 4', Reserve... 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class, i Mints. 
Of which the proportion contributed (as consputed) by Policies in Tontine class, is 


New Assurance written in 1887... .0..0005. 
Total Outstanding Assurante...........0.4.. 


--$66,274,650.00 
-+. 18,104,254.85 


. .85,917,326.85 
ce eeceesed 12,186, 918.00 


.$138,027,105 
483,029,562 


We certify to the correctness of the above ca/cu’ation of the reserve and surplus. 


From this surp/us the usual dividends will be made. 


GEO. W et “mal 


J. @. VAN j Actuaries, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
- HENRY B. HYDE, Presipent. 
JAMES W, ALEXANDER, Vice-Presivenr, 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 


JOHN A, STEWART, 
JOHN D. JONES, 
JOHN SLOANE, 


WM. A. WHEELOCK, 8. BORROWE, 
HENRY DAY, B. WILLIAMSON, 
M. HARTLEY, G. W. CARLETON, 


H. M. ALEXANDER, FE. W. LAMBERT, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, H. S. TERBELL. 


CHARLES G. LANDON, THOMAS 8 YOUNG, 


SK, 
. BOUDINOT COLT, NDOLPH, 


EUGENE KELLY, CHARLES 8. SMITH, 


GRO. ©. MAGOUN, LEVI P. MORTON 
WM. B. KENDALL, GEORGE H, STUART, 
gig ph AE WILLIAM M_ BLISS, 
JAMES M_HALSTED, JOSEPH T. LOW, 

y T. DeWITT CUYLER, 


OLIVER AMES 

ay EUSTACE C. FiTz, 
GEO. DeF. L. DAY, S. H. PHILLIPS, 
HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
PARKER HANDY, 
EDWARD W, SCOTT, 


A. VAN BERGEN 
GUSTAV G. POH 





A Death Rate 30 Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHUIA, 


—_——— 


? 


ica gsavack bacesoune $13,432,548 64 
Pcs vcnchenenceckens 2,752,265 71 
Insurance in Force........ 57,000,000 00 


In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders: in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
sura ance this Company stands unrivaled. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
Cc. P. rea Secretarv. 
WHEEL WS InHT. A 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 





Increase in assets OVeT...........+.+++ $100,000 
Increase in new hnsiness........ 40 per eae. 
Increase of bestness tn fet in force........$2.400, 


POLICIES INCON TEST. STA BL 
ms PAID aa 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE 


BSOLUTE SECURITY. 
The most liberal mn equitable contract consistent 


with recognized business principles. 





any TA § 


GooD AGENTS, destring ¢ to © represent i ie Com- 
are invited to oz Super: 
Agencies, at Hom: 











J.™M. ALLEN, President, 
Ww. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B, PIERCE, Secretary, 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends te 
keep their policies in 
force, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 











nee.and = other clairas. I 


ree 
Reserve over all Liabilities egoeee” 60 ed 2 


TOTAL ASSETS, January let, 1698. $2,409 1 
THOS. MONTGOMERY, Predtiont 
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Old and Young. 


THE EMPEROR’S FLOWER. 


BY LAURA SANFORD, 





* OvER the death-bed of Kaiser William were 
strewn corn-flowers, the Emperor's favorite 
flower.” 


Not orchids forced to gayly bloom 
In alien air, 
Nor splendid flower of the simoom 
Transplanted rare, 
Nor dearest rose, nor blossoms decked by 
poet’s dower 
Could find the grace once to be named “ The 
Emperor’s flower.” 


Already one blithe image true 
Held the King’s heart: 
The simple corn-flower, zenith-blue, 
Bloomed there apart, 
Linked with the drama of career that 
scanned Life’s round 
lifted circles to its planes in glory 
crowned. 


Of 


Remembrance breathed a potent boon 
Across the flower: 
A fervent day—and boyhood’s noon— 
Fate’s throbbing hour: 
The fields of Posen—exile—edging Jena’s 
scorn— 
And the pure faith of woman rising heaven- 
born. 


The ‘‘ thistle-atar”’ of pasture wild 
** Centaurea’s” gleam, 
The royal mother for her child 
Plucked as a theme 
To teach his soul that perfect trust in Care 
Divine, 
That no adversity can shock or undermine. 


The ancient legend of the weed 
Held its slight place 
To veil one subtle truth indeed 
With storied grace; 
Chiron the Centaur slain by Hercules’ in- 
tent 
Found in the meek plant’s juices, cures, 
benignly blent. 


But more than hint that humble things 
The great confound, 
The low voice of the flower rings 
Through rhythms profound— 
Such miracle of beauty lavished on a weed 
Might dignify alone a faith anointed creed. 


Its disk ethereal sapphire crowned 
Deep-clasped in gold; 
Calyx—like warrior’s cuirass browned 
With bronze-cut fold; 
Stem—delicate, yet firm, to turn aside the 
blade 
Of the keen scythe that would divest its 
birthright’s glade. 


Oh, tenderness divine and sweet! 
Oh, Father’s care! 
Withholding not rich gifts to greet 
‘rhe poorest prayer. 
Calm light, clear dew, soft sleep, and wak- 
ing growths to bless— 
If these the field-flower hath, shall we from 
Him have less? 


The tramp of armies could not crush 
The Emperor’s flower: 
Nor dazzling courts outburn the blush 
Of its fresh dower. 
And when the silence fell, that falls at last 
on all, 
Woven with tears, the Corn-flowers knit the 
royal pall. 


Simple as truth and pure as love, 
Kissed by the sun, 
Emblems of something dear above 
On earth begun— 
The flowers are. Who knows but in 
judgment’s hour 
The stars of kingdoms paled before ‘‘ The 
Emperor’s flower’’? 


dread 
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I HAD been very ill, some people (I 
know) had said ‘‘dying,” for many days. 
Upon the wholeI had been inclined to 
agree with them. It had neither plehsed 
nor displeased me to do so;a pretty sure 
sign that my case was serious. 


“For who to dumb Forgetfulness a prey 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left,the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind’? 
inquires the poet; to’ which I answer, “ a 
good many people, and especially those 


are very illit does not seem worth while 
to prolong the unequal contest which Na- 
ture herself seems to be waging against 
us. ‘*What must be, must be; and please, 
nurse, give me some more barley-water.” 
There is no subject upon which more rub- 
bish has been written than on the thoughts 
of sick men. When the Destroyer seizes 
us in health and strength, and, like a po- 
liceman addressing a criminal, exclaims: 
** You come along with me,” thecase is 
quite different. We resent his brutality 
exceedingly, and, above all, his obstinacy 
in refusing bail. There must be, we think, 
some mistake somewhere; he is confusing 
us with Jones, our senior by ten years, or 
with Brown, who is a chronic invalid 
with a temper to match, and who really 
ought to be sent for. But, after lying 
here for weeks, between asleep and 
awake, ‘‘to cease upon the midnight 
with no pain,” seemed no such very hard 
fate; or, at allevents, I had learned to face 
it with tolerable indifference. I had no 
dear ones to leave behind me, wherein, as 
all medical testimony is agreed, lies the 
rub. ‘‘Inan immense experience,” writes a 
great physician, ‘‘I have never seen a 
patient distressed at dying, tho often at 
the prospect of parting with those dear 
to him.” 

Well, that has been spared me. Ican- 
not say I have neither kith nor kin, but 
suchas I have are very distant relatives, 
and they have always maintained their 
distance with fine judgment and excel- 
lent taste. One may love one’s cousin as 
well as anybody else, but to love him be- 
cause he is my cousin—because my uncle 
(whom I never liked), married my aunt, 
(whom I positively disliked)—is a most il- 
logical deduction. For my part, I am in- 
debted to nobody save for my existence, a 
thing, as I have reason to believe about 
to slip away from me. In times like 
these one must be excused for taking a 
practical view of matters. My parents 
would doubtless have provided for me if 
they could, but it was out of their power. 
If it be true that Heaven helps them who 
help themselves, Providence befriended 
me, I could say of myself, indeed, if I 
were going to stay in it, that I am well-to- 
dointhe world. If it beashed how I made 
my money—but nobody does ask when 
one has got it; itis only when one has 
lost itor never had any, that folks are 
curious and sympathetic. (‘‘ How could 
you be such a fool ? How do you manage 
to get along ?” and soon.) I say,if you 
ask, however, I must tell the truth; with 
menin my condition there are few re- 
serves, little false pride, and no delicacy 
whatever. I made my money by litera- 
ture. 

Many will say *‘ Impossible!” and I ad- 
mit that the operation is difficult—very 
different from an operation in the city, 
tho so much smaller—but, nevertheless, I 
accomplished it. I had not, indeed, made 
what is somewhat pompously called ‘‘an 
honored name” for myself, but I had 
made a name that was honored by, after 
all, the most, important person in any 
civilized community—one’s banker, The 
circumstances of my case—I am not 
speaking of my physical condition, which 
is unhappily straightforward enough, but 
of my literary fortunes—are rather cu- 
rious, and seem indirectly to bear out Sir 
Francis Galton’s views upon heredity. I 
had an uncle (the one I never liked) de- 
voted toliterature, and whose works made 
exactly the same impression upon the 
public as my own—namely, none at all. 
The reason, too, was precisely the same— 
for they were never printed. 

If I don’t make myself intelligible all 
at once, my position must be my excuse 
for it; Iam writing in pencil, under the 
bed-clothes—pen and ink being denied 
me by the doctor’s orders, and the nurse, 
an uncommonly sharp one. I don’t use 
the term ‘‘cunning,” which I heard her 
apply to me the other day, when I was 
supposed to be under the influence of a 
narcotic pill—which I had slipped into 
my vest, like Jack the Giant-killer, and 
which is now reposing under my pillow 
with the rest of them—because it is an 
offensive one, and recrimination just now, 
is, I hope, far from my thoughts. 





My family were agricultural; it was be- 


little short of money ” is more aristocratic 
than the gout, and suggests at once some 
connection with the landed interest; but, 
so far as we were concerned, they might 
just as well have already arrived. We 
had enough tolive on, in a poorish way, 
and that was all; there was no margin, 
and the outlook for the next generation 
was hopeless enough. I was an only 
child, but the phrase lacked the usual 
prosperous significance. I was a well- 
conducted youth enough, but I might just 
as well, as far as prospects went, have 
been the prodigal son; nay, better, for he 
had at heart (tho it was all over) the con- 
sciousness of having enjoyed himself. 
I may as well admit at once that I was 
not of much use on the farm. Whether 
this arose from the delicacy of my con- 
stitution, as my mother asserted, or from 
mere idleness,as my father said, or from 
some marvelous prevision of genius (as I 
myself am inclined to think) which told 
me that the farming business was played 
out and not worth while exerting one’s self 
about, it is now useless to inquire. 
A great deal has been written about the 
attractions of husbandry, but in reality 
they are limited to the summer months. 
‘* Falsely luxurious, will not man awake?” 
inquires the poet of the ** Seasons” (who, 
another poet tells, was so constitution- 
ally lazy that he was once caught eating 
peaches off a wall with his hands in his 
pockets) ; but to get up before it is light 
to superintend the operations of agricul- 
ture in winter is a hateful duty, the very 
remembrance of which is disagreeable to 
me. It is true that in due time there are 
some interesting results, the waving corn, 
the bearded barley, the new-mown hay ; 
but in the meanwhile it is like going 
behind the scenes of a theater weeks be- 
fore the first rehearsal. 
I much preferred to read about pastoral 
life in poems and noveéels, or to write 
about it in mellifluous verse. to taking an 
active part init. Tobe fond of reading 
was phenomenal in my family, but to 
write things ‘* out of one’s own head,” as 
they expressed it, seemed to them nothing 
less than a portent. The parents of Dick, 
Tom and Harry, my cousins, could boast 
even more proudly than tHe Douglas (be- 
cause they had no shameful exception of 
a Gawain to blush for), that no son of 
theirs had ever penned a line; whereas 1 
was constantly writing lines, and even 
lines that rhymed with one another. 
Those horrid boys used to ride up to 
our house upon horses much too large for 
them and inquire scornfully after Ned the 
poet. Ata time like this, I wish to say 
nothing against my own flesh and blood; 
if they had not lived inthe same parish 
we might have been better friends; but, 
as it was, they were much more near than 
dear tome: It was only my mother who 
understood (and even she but dimly) that 
I was a born genius. The editors of our 
county newspapers, tho they had many 
opportunities of being informed of the 
fact, showed themselves grossly ignorant 
of this by returning my manuscripts, 
while those of the metropolitan maga- 
zines entered into a conspiracy of silence. 
This, I am told, is one of their devices for 
promoting, or perhaps obtaining, a circu- 
lation. They do not answer you, and 
rely upon your purchasing copies of their 
periodical in hopes of seeing yourself in 
print; the whole of my pocket money, ex- 
cept what was spent in stationery, went 
in postage. It is all very well to talk 
about ‘‘ hiving one’s sweet thoughts and 
putting them in books,” but it is much 
easier to do the first than the second. I 
hived enough of them to last for seven 
winters’ reading, but they remained in 
manuscript; there were stacks of them 
almost as big as those in our farmyard, 
but they rarely went to market, or if they 
did they came back again, generally un- 
paid. Dick, the most objectionable of my 
relatives, once inquired whether we in- 
sured them, like the ricks. 
When I came of age Uncle Theodore 
sent for me, as he had done at the same 
epoch with all my cousins. It was quite 
understood that we went to him on trial, 
and that if we pleased him we should 








When we 


who are half dead already.” 


fore these bad times came, when to be “ a 


hear of something to our advantage from 
his solicitors after his decease, As1 have 


it is only right and proper, as my readers 
will admit when they come to know all, 

that he should have a few pages of de- 

scription. He had been a son of the goij 

like the rest of us, but had fled from the 

plow—and the harrow—in early youth, 

and gone to sea, where, by some un- 

known means (tho I always suspected pi- 

racy, and made him the unconscious hero 

of a good many tales of blood and treags- 

ure), he had amassed a considerable for- 

tune. After thirty years of absence, he 

had returned to his native land, purchased 

the farmhouse in Westmoreland in which 

he had been born, and retired there to 

end his days. 

It was a long way off from our place, 

and the railway fare was itself a consid- 

eration, but, of course, such a golden 

chance was not to be thrown away, thoI 

felt it to be a very small one. Tom, Dick 

and Harry had all gone in their turn to 

Burton Hawse, to be weighed in Uncle 

Theodore’s balance, and been found 

wanting; and so far I didn’t blame him— 

they were ‘‘ wanting” in more senses than 

one; but, on the other hand, I seemed to 

be still less likely to please him. The vir- 

tues which were the passports to his 

favor, as he had already given out, were 

of the vulgarest description—Diligence, 

Duty, Perseverance, and so on; and of all 

his fellow-creatures, he must admired 

those who began life with half-a-crown 

in their pockets and died worth halfa 

million. The half-a-crown I had got, tho 

at twenty-one I could scarcely be said to 

be beginning life with it; but as to Dili- 

gence and all the rest of it, the less a 

young farmer, who never got up in the 

morning if he could help it and preferred 
keeping up the parlor fire to any out-door 
occupation whatever, was cross-examined 
upon that point the better. The notion 
of Ned, the poet, going to try his chance 
with Uncle Theodore tickled indeed those 
of my relatives who had already under- 
gone that ordeal, exceedingly, without 
arousing one single spark of jealousy or 
apprehension. 

My mother, however, had her secret 
hopes, as I gathered from a reply I over- 
heard my father make to her when speak- 
ing of my approaching visit: ‘‘ What's 
the use of his knowing how to play his 
cards, when his uncle has not a pack in 
the house?” My male parent was very 
literal and commonplace, but by no 
means without a certain practical vigor. 
An example of it, which afterward (peo- 
ple tell me) proved of great importance to 
me, took place at the very moment of my 
departure. My slender wardrobe had 
been stowed in a portmanteau and carpet- 
bag; but a very large package, under 
which Joe the carter was staggering, was 
about to be added to them, when my 
father inquired what it contained. 

‘It has some of dear Ned’s last stories 
and poems, which he means to read to his 
uncle o’ nights,” replied my mother, with 
some pardonable pride. 

‘* Has it got anything else in it?” 

“Ne.” 

** Then give it here, Joe.” And with an 
almost superhuman exertion of his vast 
physical strength, my father chucked it 
into the horsepond. 

A man’s amour propre is always more 
or less tender, and that of the literary 
man especially so. It may therefore be 
imagined what I suffered at having my 
immortal works thus treated by the 
author of my being. Whatever editors 
and publishers may have thought of them, 
I had myself the very highest opinion of 
their value, and their loss might well have 
turned a proud young heart to gall. It 
did not turn mine, however—perhaps be- 
cause my nature was an exceptionally 
noble one; tho it is fair to say that the con- 
sciousness of having rough copies of every 
one of those precious manuscripts under 
my little bed at home may have had 
something to do with it. This, however, 
my father did not know. He is gone 

where there are no manuscripts, and I 
have long forgiven him; but when I called 
to mind that he had heard them all read 
aloud from his son’s lips, I could only 
attribute his desire to prevent Uncle The- 
odore from enjoying the same treat to an 
unworthy jealousy. 








already observed, I never liked him; but 
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servant had been sent to meet me. He 
was as taciturn as other members of his 
class, but had a habit of bursting out into 
guffaws of laughter, which a good deal 
discomposed me. 

«What are you laughing about, my 
good man?” I ventured to inquire, at the 
third explosion. 

‘‘ Master,” he replied, with cheerful 
frankness ; then added, as with an after- 
thought, ‘‘ and yourself.” 

By dexterous cross-examination I got 
out of him that what tickled him so was 
the reflection that I was the fifth nephew 
whom he had driven to my uncle’s house 
“on approval”; and now, as he under- 
stood (and expressed it), he had got to 
‘‘ the back end” of the family. 

None of them had stayed beyond a 
week, except Harry, who had had the 
misfortune to break his leg (from one of 
the loose stone walls of the country hav- 
ing ‘‘ toppled over” him), and it was his 
impression, Giles said, that he should be 
driving me over that identical road, but 
in the contrary direction, within the 
same period at latest. 

‘Uncle Theodore must be a very sin- 
gular character,” I observed. 

‘‘He’s just a Warlock,” was his reply ; 
and not a word of further explanation 
could I elicit from Giles, 

Burton Hawse was a compact farm- 
house built of stone that was not at all 
likely to topple over, the walls being im- 
mensely thick and the windows let into 
them so as to form broad seats, which 
supplied the place of chairs, of which 
there was a great scarcity. The place had 
no doubt been originally built for defense, 
tho that anybody should have ever 
wished to acquire it proved the grasping 
disposition of the heroes of the old bor- 
der wars. Its position as regards the 
picturesque left nothing to be desired, 
the mountain view on all sides being 
splendid ; but the only two sitting-rooms 
of which it boasted looked into the kale- 
yard, and the sole elevation they com- 
manded was the midden. 

‘* Where no oxen are the crib is clean, 
but much increase is by the strength of 
the ox,” says the proverb, and, judging 
from the state of that kaleyard, which I 
had plenty of time to contemplate, I drew 
favorable auguries of the state of its 
owner’s exchequer. 

At last Uncle Theodore came in; an 
old man, of great hight but skeleton thin- 
ness, and with a fire in his eye that 
seemed to speak more of fever than vital- 
ity; he had a long white beard, which, 
however, failed to impart its usual air of 

venerableness ; his expression was cyn- 
ical, and, when he was young and strong, 
had been probably truculent. 

‘**So you’ve come to try your luck with 
the childless old man, have you, Master 
Ned?” was his first greeting. It would 
have been an embarrassing one enough 
in any case, but the harsh, contemptuous 
laugh with which it was accompanied 
made it offensive in the highest degree. 

I was not a bold rider, and a very poor 
performer at single-stick, but I was not 
without spirit ; the consciousness of men- 
tal superiority to everybody (called by a 
limited and unappreciating circle ‘my 
conceit’’) had always sustained me, 

‘* Please to remember, sir,” I answered, 
quietly, ‘‘that tho you are my uncle” 
(here I heaved a sigh or genuine regret) 
“you arealso my host.” 

“What do you mean?” he roared. I 
saw he knew what I meant quite well, 
and answered meekly : ‘‘ Well, only that 
I have been here nearly an hour, and been 
offered nothing to eat.” 

He laughed this time with some heart- 
iness, and rang the bell for refreshments. 
Then he threw himself into a chair, and 
with his hands plunged into his breeches 
pockets, rattled his money, and stared at 
me with cunning looks, like a molting 
raven, 

He waited in silence till I had finished 
my repast, to which I did ample justice, 
but without hurrying myself, for I per- 
ceived that conciliation would be utterly 
thrown away upon him; and then with 
the curt invitation, ‘‘Come out,” he led 
the way into the farm-yard, 

We visited the pigs, and were received 








by them in the usual way ; I never could 
understand the satisfaction people seem 
to derive from calliug upon these ani- 
mals ; porker-verba—grunts—is the most 
you get out of them, and sometimes a 
great deal of rudeness. From these we 
went to the cows and the horses; they 
looked round and then turned their backs 
upon us, just as they did in the south. I 
neither felt nor pretended to feel the 
slightest interest in any one of them. 
To do my uncle Theodore justice he 
seemed equally unmoveé by their attrac- 
tions. 

**You can ride any of those you like,” 
he observed, sententiously, when we had 
seen the last of them. I concluded he re- 
ferred to the horses, tho I should just 
as soon have thought of taking that lib- 
erty with the cows. 

‘*Thank you, I never ride,” I replied. 

‘*No more do I,” said Uncle Theodore. 

Then we sauntered over the fields, both 
with our hands in our pockets, and looked 
over the sheep, and stopped at all the 
gates and looked over them, and chewed 
straws, and ‘‘ thought there would be a 
change in the weather presently,” and 
had a regular agricultural walk. 

** You don’t seem to care much about 
farming, Master Ned?” observed my uncle 
when we got home again. 

‘**T hate it,” replied I, frankly. 

**So do I,” said Uncle Theodore. 

Next to having a taste—and especially an 
amusement—in common, the entertaining 
a common dislike for what other people 
admire, is the strongest bond of compan- 
ionship; it has indeed one advantage over 
the former in affording no ground for 
disagreement. My uncle and I never dis- 
agreed about hunting, or shooting, or 
riding, or driving, or walking, because we 
detested them all. We used to sit for 
hours in the garden in the sun, never 
interchanging a word, but thinking, no 
doubt (I can answer for myself at least), a 
good deal about one another. We got on 
very well together in a negative sort of 
way; and of course, tho the life was very 
dull, this was a satisfaction to me. It 
was clear since my uncle neglected his 
farmthat his money did not come from 
that source. Ifelt more convinced than 
ever that it was derived from maritime 
speculation—piracy. Such is indeed to 
this day my impression, tho I have no 
proof of it, and it is fair to say that he 
had tastes and sentiments which seemed to 
have little to do wjth “the Black Flag.” 

‘* These broad acres,” my uncle observed 
to me one day, indicating with a sweep of 
his gaunt arm his extensive, but to say 


truth rather barren territory, ‘‘have be-- 


longed to my race for three hundred years 
and more. Very few men can say that.” 

‘“‘Thave read of one man who could 
say it, however,” I answered dryly, ‘‘and 
who thought it an additional reason for 
selling them, since it was ‘high time 
they went out of the family.’ ” 

My uncle, with unconscious plagiarism, 
observed, ‘‘My sentiments toa hair! I 
bought back this ancestral domain in a 
moment of impulse, tho in some respects 
it suits me. You have only seen one side 
of my character at present.” 

I smiled a sickly smile; what I meant 
it tosay was “‘ the bright side, I am sure, 
Uncle Theodore,” but it was not a very 
successful performace, which as it turned 
out was lucky. 

‘‘ Hitherto, Ned,” he continued, ‘‘you 
have only beheld me as the Boor.” 

I nodded. I ought to have shaken my 
head, but I had no time to reflect, and 
followed the dictates of Nature. 

‘“*You have doubtless concluded from 
my sullen taciturnity that there was noth- 
ing in me, and iittle imagined that I was 
afar better scholar and greater student 
than yourself. You doubt me still, I see.” 
(It was not a question of doubt, but of 
distinct denial, tho I took care to hold 
my tongue.) ‘*‘ However, let that pass. The 
fact is, at first I mistrusted you. I thought 
your conceit and impertinence feigned, in 
order to arrive by a new route at the ob- 
ject in which others had failed. I now 
perceive that they are genuine and natur- 
al to your character. Nephew Ned, you 
are an honest man.” 

Here he shook both my hands, as tho to 
convince me that he was not paying me 





mere idle compliments, and. drawing a 
huge key from the pocket of his shooting- 
jacket, invited me to follow him up-stairs. 
At the top of the house there was a door 
belonging, as I had imagined, to some 
lumber-room, sinceI had never seen any 
one enter it, and into this apartment he 
led the way. The existence of such a 
room in such a house gave me little less 
astonishment than Blue Beard’s chamber 
must have afforded to Fatima. It was 
lined with ancient books from floor to 
ceiling; from the latter, in place of a 
chandelier, hung a stuffed crocodile, and 
in one corner stood a human skeleton 
with an hour-glass in its bony hand. 

‘*You have never seen anything like 
this, my young friend,” he exclaimed 
with a boastful chuckle, and surveying 
the scene with all the arrogance of the 
collector. 

“There is a print in Hogarth rather 
like it,” I replied in as indifferent a tone 
as I could muster; for the truth is I was 
rather frightened. 

‘* Always honest—honest to the last,” 
he murmured admiringly. I didn’t at all 
like that phrase ‘‘ to the last,” which if not 
absolutely superfluous seemed to have a 
very unpleasant significance. It began 
to strike me that my uncle, whom I knew 
to be shaky, was also cracked. 

‘‘T daresay, now,” he continued, cun- 
ningly, ‘you think I’m a conjurer or 
something of that sort ¢” 

The position was most embarrassing; 
to say that I thought him “no conjurer,” 
tho perfectly true, might have aggravated 
him exceedingly, and to say I did think 
him one would be obviously unwelcome. 
I therefore took a middle course. 

‘* [think you are only pretending to be 
a conjurer, Uncle Theodore.” 

‘Right again, Nephew Ned,” he ex- 
claimed, in high good-humor; * and yet, 
can you believe it, there are fools about 
here who call me ‘ the Warlock’? ” 

‘‘Impossible!” I murmured, for of 
course I was not going to get the poor 
farm-servant into trouble, without doing 
myself any good. 

‘*They do,” he asserted confidently; ‘I 
took a fancy one morning to put on my 
astrologer’s robe and cast Giles’s horo- 
scope for him, and—such a little thing 
will set a rustic’s tongue wagging!—he 
has believed me to be something uncanny 
ever since.” 

This little incident was afterward made 
the subject of dispute in a law court. It 
was absolutely adduced by those who de- 
nied my uncle’s competence to make a 
will as a proof of his being out of his 
mind; but my advocate most ingeniously 
demonstrated that the flowing garment 
embroidered with stars was an ordinary 
dressing-gown, the black familiar 
(stuffed) upon his shoulder, the household 
cat, and the whole proceeding a well-in- 
tentioned tho futile attempt upon my 
uncle’s part to teach Giles the elements 
of Euclid. 

‘* Here you see,” continued Uncle The- 
odore, pointing to the time-worn volumes 
around us, ‘‘ the text-books of the old ma- 
gicians’ trade. You have heard about 
Socrates, no doubt ?” 

I nodded; I had read about him at 
school in the ‘‘ Memorabilia,” and was not 
likely to forget it. 

‘* Now, what is your opinion about Soc- 
rates ?” 

Here, again, was an embarrassing posi- 
tion, but I have always held that when no 
happy idea suggests itself of evading a 
difficulty, it is better—and easier—to 
speak the truth. 

‘*T believe him to have been a verbose 
old humbug,” I boldly replied; ‘‘ no per- 
son of genuine intelligence could have 
been so addicted to hair-splitting, or have 
put so many foolish questions.” 

‘* Good boy; go to the top of the class,” 
continued my uncle, approvingly. ‘ His 
pretense of keeping a demon in attend- 
ance upon him—tho, it is true, out of liv- 
ery—convinces me that he was ostenta- 
tious at bottom. I have always pursued 
my studies—as yet—without a demon.” 

I did not feel quite so sure of that as I 
should like to have done. There was 
something uncommonly like manslaugh- 
ter in my uncle’s eye as he made the 
boast; and I thought those little words 





‘as yet” might just as well have been 
left unsaid. 

‘* Here is another fellow,” continued 
my uncle, pointing disdainfully to a well- 
thumbed volume, ‘‘ whose vanity over- 
shadowed an otherwise illustrious life— 
Empedocles. He traveled some way on 
his road to the Great Secret, yet, when in 
hopes to persuade the world he had dis- 
covered it, he threw himself into the vol- 
cano, he left his boots outside, and there- 
fore deceived nobody.” 

As it was evidently expected of me to 
say something, I murmured a few words 
about the force of habit, and his think- 
ing, perhaps (for the moment), that he 
was going to bed. But my uncle shook 
his head. 

‘Cornelius Agrippa, yonder, went still 
further on the right track. Weread that 
he was accustomed not to leave his room 
for weeks, and yet had such an accurate 
knowledge of everything that went on 
without, that it was supposed to be com- 
municated to him by his dog. Now, 
what is your explanation of that very 
singular circumstance ?” 

‘** Well, upon uy life, sir,” I answered 
in desperation, fur it seemed to me—tho 
upon reconsideration (when in the wit- 
ness box) I found reason (and good rea- 
son) to alter my opinion—that Uncle 
Theodore was getting very mad indeed. 
‘* Upon my life, sir, I think it was a lie.” 

‘*A lie,” repeated my uncle, frowning 
heavily; ‘‘ you mean, of course, as re- 
gards the dog.” 

‘*I thought you were speaking of the 
dog, sir.” 

‘** To be sure, ‘The dog it was that lied.’ 
Where does that line come from? You’d 
better be quick, you dog.” 

Fortunately I was quick, and answered 
‘* Goldsmith,” as tho (to use the words of 
Mrs. Todgers’s boy) some one had been be- 
hind me with a brad-awl. 

‘Excellent youth,” cried my uncle, 
patting me on the head. The blandish- 
ment did not deceive me. I think—I 
mean I thought at the time—if there had 
been a moment of delay in my reply, he 
would have wrung my neck, or tried to 
wring it; I flatter myself he would have 
perished in the attempt, but what would 
have been the good of that, since (as I 
thensurmised) he would have died intes- 
tate? 

‘* Yes, Cornelius Agrippa was a good 
man. At the court of the Elector of Sax- 
ony he was once requested by Erasmus (I 
think) to call up Plautus from the dead, 
and exhibit him as he appeared in garb 
and countenance, when grinding corn at 
his mill, As morbid a desire as was ever 
exhibited by any literary character. Is 
there any parallel to it, I ask you— 
quick ?” 

His impatience was frightful to wit- 
ness. 

‘** Yes, sir, Mrs. Blimber, who thought 
she could have died happy if she could 
only have seen Cicero in his retirement at 
Tusculum.” 

‘“*Good. I like a boy who is familiar 
with the ancient classics; my own mem- 
ory is not what it used to be, and I forget 
about Mrs. Blimber. Those yonder are 
the worksof Dr. Faustus; it is my opin- 
ion that he was subject to illusions. He 
predicted his own death, however, with 
great accuracy, in which I have also been 
very successful—very. Whatdo you say?’ 

‘“*] said nothing, sir.” (What could 
one say beyond an ejaculation ?) 

‘* But you said, ‘Oh!’” 

** And does not ‘O’ stand for nothing, 
Uncle Theodore ?” 

It was a poor jest (and not my own), but 
it saved me. 

‘‘ Here is the wisest and best of them,” 
continued my uncle, taking a little vol- 
ume from its shelf, and opening it with 
reverent hands; ‘‘ this is all that remains 
of Apollonius of Tyana. He was the 
nearest to the Great Secret. You remem- 
ber his noble speech to the tyrant Domi- 
tian?” 

I nodded; nobody can say that I told a 
lie about it. 

«Tt is not for myself that I speak,’ he 
said; ‘my soul is invulnerable to your en- 
mity, and it is not given to you by the 
gods to become master of my body, 
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Whereupon,’ we read, ‘he precipitately 
disappeared.’ Now, what do you think 
of that ?” 

‘*T think it was most sagacious of him; 
Ishould have done it myself, sir, if I 
could.” 

** Quite right; but in that reply you beg 
the whole question. You are young and 
strong, and should scorn to beg. The 
question is, with how much precipitancy 
did Apollonius of Tyana disappear? Did 
he merely take to his heels, or vanish? 
Upon this depends the answer to the mo- 
mentous inquiry: ‘ Did any of those nec- 
romancers and astrologers discover the 
Great Secret at all?” For my part, I bold- 
ly answer ‘ No.’ That was a stroke re- 
served for the hand of Genius; the great. 
est of all geniuses. I need scarcely ask 
you who that is?” 

I wished that he had not asked me; I 
was in doubt, from his look of excessive 
complacency, whether he did not expect 
me to answer * You;’ but, on the whole, I 
thought it better and wiser to say 
‘* Shakespeare.” 

‘* Well, of course,” he answered, to my 
great relief. ‘‘ But who was the man who 
found out that Shakespeare had discov- 
ered it? Here is the man!” 

He drew himself up to his full hight and 
smote his breast triumphantly. ‘I found 
it in that volume;” here he pointed toa 
copy of Shakespeare's works. ‘I put it 
in that pot;” here he touched with his 
finger a jar of enameled copper. ‘* And, 
after all. I’m afraid to touch a grain of 
it ;” here he sat down on the floor and 
burst into tears. 

I was really sorry for him, and also 
sorry for myself, for it was clear, if poor 
Uncle Tueodore continued in this state, 
that his testamentary intentions, however 
favorable to me and honorable to himself, 
would be valueless. Presently he got up, 
and with the observation, ‘* This 1s weak- 
ness,” held cut his hand; before I could 
take it, however, he withdrew it. ‘* I was 
forgetting,” he said, ‘“*the day of the 
week, and was about 1.0 say good-by, asif it 
was Friday instead of Monday. On Friday 
Iam going away for a good long while. 
That isthe date I have always fixed on 
for going away, in case I failed to find the 
secret. Ned, we shall meet again, and 
yet I cannot leave you my direction.” 

‘**Mackwcrith Praed,” I said, with a 
smile of recognition. 

‘* Yes; you areas fond of quotations as 
myself. It is your trick of iteratiun that 
endears you to me. Moreover, like my- 
self, you have failed in literature. Of 
course, I could have published on my own 
account, but I was never such a fool as 
that. I have written scores of manu- 
scripts, and to-morrow I will begin read- 
ing them to you.” 

I shuddered, but mustered up a smile. 

‘*I know what pleasure it gives a per- 
son,” he added, ‘‘ to hear another person 
read his works aloud.” 

** Then I will read you my manuscripts, 
Uncle Theodore,” I said, good-humoredly. 

‘*Goodness, no!” he replied distaste- 
fully. ** If you had ever attempted such 
an outrage I would have left all my 
money to erect a golden atatue of Shakes- 
peare, to whom I have (almost) owed so 
much. As itis, since you are persever- 
ing, diligent, and easily satisfied (for you 
are satisfied with yourself, tho you are a 
total failure), I have left it all to you. 
Now we will go down-stairs and havea 
cup of tea.” 

He had recovered his usual manner, and 
seemed to expect that matters would go 
on in their ordinary course. But I had 
made up my mind to leave Burton Hawse 
on the first opportunity, and that that op- 
portunity should occur the next morning. 
I was certain to get a letter from my 
mother by the first post, and in that let- 
ter, unless I was very much mistaken in- 
deed, there would be, in her own hand- 
writing—or something that would look 
very like it—an urgent summons for my 
return home. I was not going to be shut 
up with Don Quixote for another twenty- 

four hours. 

Ihad made a favorable impression on 
him, it seemed, which would certainly not 
be improved by my behavior as an au- 
dience of one to his proposed ‘* readings.” 
No human being with any self-respect 





could stand them. Moreover (tho this, 
as it turned out, was a hasty judgment), 
it struck me that Uncle Theodore was as 
mad as a March hare, and the sooner he 
was left to his necromancers and his 
Great Secret the better—and safer. 

My parents were not one whit more 
surprised to see me back again than if 
they had really summoned me home. My 
father had all along expressed his con- 
viction that I should return on his hands, 
like a bad penny, and with no other ad- 
dition to the family exchequer: it was 
not to be supposed, he argued, that Uncle 
Theodore would ever take to a lad who 
did not know a swede from a turnip—for 
no one but myself had the least idea of 
the nature of our mysterious relative’s 
eccentricity. He had not taken any of 
my cousins into his confidence, nor did I 
think it necessary to enlighten my father 
upon the matter; a reticence upon which 
I had presently good cause to congratu- 
late myself. 

My dear mother only observed that she 
was sure I had done my best, and that it 
was not my fault that I had been dowered 
with a soul above a mangel-wurzel. Of 
course she pumped me night and day 
with questions, and well it was that I had 
the faculty (‘‘called by a much coarser 
name out-of-doors”) of “* making the thing 
that is not as the thing that is.” Even as 
it was, however, she had her suspicions, 
and expressed her belief that there was 
some great secret somewhere in connec- 
tion with Uncle Theodore—a remark that 
proved her sagacity, and that theory of 
heredity which asserts intelligence tu de- 
scend (in greatly increased volume) from 
mother to son. 

On Friday night we received news by 
telegraph that Uncle Theodore was no 
more. I was greatly moved, partly by re- 
gret, for (tho I had never liked him) he 
had behaved far from unkindly to me, but 
chiefly by the coincidence of date with 
that he had fixed upon ‘for going away 
fer a good long while;” I also remem- 
bered what he had said of ‘* having been 
very successful—very.” in predicting tke 
day of his own decease. 1 had not the 
least doubt in my own mind of his hav- 
ing caused his prophecy to come to pass, 
and tho I entertained the strongest hopes 
that he would prove a man ot his word in 
other respects, concealed them. The ob- 
servations of Dick, Tom and Harry atthe 
lugubriousness of my aspect were only 
what were to be expected. They wanted 
to know what was *‘ the good of it,” since 
it could never be reported in the proper 
quarter, andI was not thinking (they sup- 
posed) of going upon the stage. My 
mother said, ‘‘Our dear Ned has a tender 
heart.” 

‘*It may be lucky for him,” was my 
father’s reply. 

I regret to say that he hinted, tho 
vaguely, at the last extremity to which 
famishing persons (who have refused tw 
work for their own bread) have been occa- 
sionally reduced. 

On Monday morning, when I got up 
much earlier than usual to meet the post, 
things wore a very different complexion. 
A letter arrived from a lawyer at Apple- 
by apprising me that his esteemed client, 
the late Mr. Theodore Browne, had left all 
his property, real and personal, to his 
nephew, Edward Browne, ‘ on account of 
his devotion to letters,” and summoning 
meto Burton Hawse to the funeral. 

It was thus that I became wealthy 
through literature—tho not, I regret tosay, 
immediately, Uncle Theodore’s property 
was so considerable as to incite certain 
members of his family—who had always 
opposed themselves to his will—to dis- 
pute it in the lawcourt. Justice wi- 
umphed (except that the costs of the trial, 
for some absurd technical reason, had to 
be paid out of the estate), and eventually 
Icame to my own; not only as regarded 
the mere money, but the esteem and ad- 
miration of all who knew me, with the 
trifling exception of my cousins. 

My father veered round like the 
weathercock on our barn. 

‘*Upon my life, Master Ned,” he said, 
with a quaint smile, ‘‘ you have proved a 
cleverer fellow than we took you for, and 
taken your pigs to a better market than 
any of us,” 





It was the first compliment in connec- 
tion with farming matters he had ever 
paid me, and I was greatly touched by 
it. 

My dear mother confined herself to 
saying: ‘‘ This is almost more than I ex- 
pected of you, my darling;” and a greater 
eulogium could hardly have been con- 
ferred upon me. 

Now that Iam lying here upon my bed, 
it isa comfort to reflect that I behaved 
very handsomely to both those old peo- 
ple. They have long been dead, but 1 
have not forgotten them; only just now 
my mind reverts more especially to Uncle 
Theodore. I never liked him, but he al- 
ways interested me immensely—especially 
in his character of a Warlock. He evi- 
dently did not believe in any of those old 
magicians whose works must have cost 
him a pretty penny, but which, when I 
came to sell them, realized such very 
moderate prices; and yet he-had as cer- 
taimly got hold of something extraordi- 
nary,tho not, as it were, by the right end, 
If he failed in discovering the Great Se- 
cret, he had at least found out that there 
was one. Jt was somehow, it seemed, 
connected with Shakespeare and a copper 
jar. 

By the by, where was that jar? It had 
come to me with all the other rubbish 
from Burton Hawse, but I had never 
even looked at it since. There had been 
observations made at that trial which 
were very unpleasant, and had caused 
everything connected with my uncle’s 
hobby to be distasteful to me. I now re- 
membered that the jar had been locked 
up in the cupboard in my dressing-room. 
A sudden desire seized me to investigate 
it; but how was I to get it? My nurse 
had taken it into her head that I was de- 
lirious, and if I was to ask for such an 
article. it would corroborate this absurd 
suspicion. I knew perfectly well that 
when she had hinted at my “ cunning” 
she had referred to the simple yet in- 
genious devices which persons ‘‘ under 
control,” as it is delicately termed, make 
use of to obtain their ends. No sane 
man. of course, would dream of using 
such; but, on the other hand, I wanted 
that jar. 

‘* Nurse,” said I, in a faint voice, ‘‘I 
think if I was left quite to myself for an 
hour or so I could get a little sleep.” 

She came to the foot of the bed and re- 
garded me very sharply as I lay there, 
worn and weary, and with hal?-shut eyes. 
My ears, however, were as wide open as 
I could stretch them, and I caught quite 
distinctly what she was saying to herself: 


Lor wonder what he is after now?” 


It was painful to think of such want of 


confidence in a fellow-creature, but it 
was clear that she suspected me of some 
artfulness, 

‘A little sleep,” I murmured, faintly; 
‘* just a little sleep.” 

She drew down the blind, arranged the 
curtains, put away the sock she had been 
mending—I thought she would have nev- 
er done messing about—and at last shut 
the door behind her. 1 was out of bed 
like a sky-rocket; slipped into the next 
room, opened the cupboard, seized the 
jar, and had got it between the sheets 
with me, all within a couple of seconds. 
Pretty well, I think, for an invalid who, 
among his other ailments, was supposed 
to be suffering from acute bronchitis ! 

.The jar was of blue enamel and rather 
pretty, and I thought to myself: ‘‘If I 
ever get better, I will keep tobacco in 
this.” But there was something in it al- 
ready which Uncle Theodore had put 
there—a black and shining substance, the 
oleaginous nature of which had doubtless 
kept it moist for so many years. 

‘“*T found it in Shakespeare,” were his 
words; ‘‘I put it in that pot, and now I 
am afraid to touch a grain of it.” What 
had my revered relative the Warlock 
meant by that? I was not much ofan 
agriculturist, as I have confessed, but I 
knew what a grain was, and there was 
not a grain of anything to be seen. Think- 
ing how very mad Uncle Theodore must 
really have been, I was about to replace 
the lid, when I noticed a slip of paper 
pasted on the inside. A few words were 
written upon it very faintly. but which 
Imade out with httle difficulty : ‘‘ The 
receipt: 1 Henry IV. 1., 1.” There was a 
pocket edition of Shakespeare in my dress- 
ing-room, and I added it to my little prop- 
erty under the bed-clothes in atwinkling. 
To read a book was strictly forbidden me, 
but surely one might verify a quotation. 
I looked out the passage with eager curi- 
osity : ‘‘We have the receipt of fernseed; 
we walk invisible.” 
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HOW THE MOON CAME TO HAVE 


SPOTS ON HIS FACE. 
BY DESPER. 





How came the moon to have spots on his 
face? 

T never knew all the facts in the case 

Till Jorken, who comes from the far, fey 


North, 

Told me one day: and his face, full as 
swarth . 

As nuts from the woods, and his queer 
dusky eyes 

Were all lighted up with a look of sur. 
prise 

That I, who to him seemed as wise asa 
king, 

Didn’t knowsuch a plain, such an every-day 
thing. 

He laughed as he told how the quaint story 
goes, 

And said that up North almost every one 
kuows 

That once on a time, when the country was 
new, . 

The moon lived on earth just as other folks 
co; 

Had parents and brothers and sisters and 
friends, 

And did, asa rule, what good sense recom- 
mends, 

And might have enjoyed a long life of con- 
tent 


Except for a single unlucky event. 


While young, as it seems, and on one of 
those nigkts 

That last half a year while the coli north- 
ern lights 

Stream up from the pole, he was sharing 
the fun 

A hut full of lasses and lads had begun; 

And soon, in the dusk of the ill-lighted 
place, 

The silly young fellow had seen so much 
grace 

In one little maid that his fear he forgot 

And rashly made love to her right on the 
spot. 


His method was odd. Not a word éid he 
say, 

But followed the regular Esquimau way: 

He stoie up behind her, determined and 
still, 

Caugbt hold of her shoulders and shook 
with a will, 

At length, to discover the source of the 
freak, 

She blackeaed her fingers and then blacked 
his cheek— 

A hint, it would seem, that in huts of this 
kiud 

A lover is harder than soot is to find. 

Alas for the hopes of the innocent pair! 

So ill a result had the luckless affair, 

When lights were brouyzht in and the tale- 
telling trace 

Was found by the maid on her own brother’s 


face, 

She sped from the hut, and he followed her 
track, 

And follows it still, for they never came 
back; 


Far up in the sky they eontinue the race— 
The sun and the moon: see the spots on his 
face? 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
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I was ten years old when that which I 
am about to relate to you happened to 
me. It wasin the summertime. I was 
then living on a farm in Southern Rus- 
sia. Round about the farm, for a distance 
of several versts, stretched wide plains. 
There was no forest or river in the vicin- 
ity; shallow ravines overgrown with 


bushes intersected the level steppes bere — 


and there, like long green serpents. Riv- 
ulets flowed through the bottoms of these 
ravines; and here and there, just below 
the brink, springs could be seen, with 
water as transparent as tears; well- 
trodden paths led to them, and beside 
the water, on the damp soil, the tracks 
of bird and of small animals crossed each 
other. 

My father was an ardent sportsman; 
and whenever he was not engaged with 
his farming—and the weather was favor- 
able—he took his gun, put on his game- 
bag, whistled to his old Treasure and set 
off to shoot partridges ard quails. He 
scorned hares, leaving them for thosé 
sportsmen who hunted with dogs, and 
whom he called ‘ greyhounders.” We 
had no other game, except that in the 
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autumn woodcocks came to us sometimes. 
But there were a great many partridges 
and quails, particularly partridges. Along 
the verges of the ravines you were con- 
stauntly coming upon circles excavated 
in the dry Cust, where they had been 
scratching. Old Treasure immediately 
made a stand, his tail quivering the 
while, and the skin on his forehead con- 
tracting into folds; but my father’s face 
turned pale, and he cocked his gun. 

He often took me with him—and this 
was my greatest pleasure. I tucked my 
trousers into the legs of my boots, slung 
a small flask across my shoulders, and 
fancied myself a sportsman! The perspi- 
ration poured from me in streams, the 
litle pedbles made their way into my 
boots; but I was conscious of no weari- 
ness, and did not lag behind my father; 
and when the shot rang out and the bird 
fell, I jumped up and down where I 
stood and even screumed I was so de- 
lighted. The wounded bird struggled 
and beat its wings, first on the grass, 
then in Trea-sure’s teeth—blood dripped 
from it; nevertheless I was deligiited and 
felt no compassion. What would I not 
have given to be able to fire a gun my- 
self and kill partridges and quails! But 
my father announced that I was not to 
have a gun until I was twelve years old: 
and then he would give me a single-bar- 
relel gun and allow me to shoot larks 
only. 

There are a great many of these larks 
in our neighborhood on tine, sunny days, 
whole scores of them circled in the clear 
sky, rising higher and higaer and sound- 
ing like tiny bells. Ilooked upon them 
as on my future prey, and took aim at 
them with my stick, which I carried on 
my shoulder instead ot a gun. It was very 
easy to hit them when they halted in the 
air two or three arshins* from the earth, 
and quivered, before darting suddenly 
into the grass. Sometimes far away in 
the meadow, on the sheaves or on the 
herbage a bustard flew up: *‘There,”I said 
to myself, *‘if I could only kill such a big 
thing as that, I would not care to live any 
longer!” I pointed them out to my father; 
but on every occasion he told me that the 
bustard is a very cautious gird, and does 
not atlow a man to approach it closely. 
However, once he tried to creep up to a 
solitary bustard, supposing that it was 
wounded and had lagged behind its flock. 
He ordered Treasure at heel, and me to 
stand still in my place; he loaded his gun 
with bird-shot, turned once more to Treas- 
ure, even threatened him with his finger, 
ordered him in a whisper: ** Back ! back!” 
doubled himself all up, and set out—-not 
directly toward the bustard, but to one 
sile. Aluho Treasure did not cower down, 
he trod ina very remarkable manner; he 
bent his legs, thrust bis tail between them 
and bit one lip. Icoculd not endure it, 
and came nearcreepirg after my father 
and Treasure. Butthe bustard did not 
let us come within three hundred paces; 
first it would run a little way, then flut- 
ter its wings and fly. My father fired 
and cculd only gaze after it. Treasure 
sprang furward, and stared also. I gazed 
too,and how ashamed I felt! It did 
seem as tho it m-ght have waited a little 
longer! Tne bird-shot would certainly 
have hit it. 

Once on a time, father and I set out on 
a huating expedition, just before St. Pe- 
ter's Duy. At that sea-on the young par- 
triages are still small. Father did not 
Wish to shoot them, and so went among 
the small oak-sbrubs. by the side of a rye- 
field, where qaails were always to be 
fouid. It was hard to mow there—the 
Srass had stool umlisturbed for a long 
while. Such a quantity of flowers grew 
there—vectches and clover and blue-bells, 
forgt-me-nots and wild pinks. When I 
went thither with my sisters or the maid, 
Talways piucked whole armfuls of them: 
but waen I went with father [ plucked 
No flowers; [ considered that occupation 
a3 beneata the dignity of a sportsman. 

All at once Treasure made a point; my 
fatoer shouted: * Fetch it!” and from 
beneath Treusure’s very nose a quail 
leaped up and flew away. Bat she flew 
very oldly; she turned somersaults, 


twisted in a circl>, and fel] on the ground, 





*AD arshin is twenty-eight inches. 








exactly as tho she were wounded, or as 
tho her wing were broken. Treasure 
rushed after her at the full speed of his 
legs; he never did this when the bird flew 
as it should. Father could not even shoot, 
because he was afraid that he should hit 
the dog with the smull shot. And, sud- 
denly, I see that Treasure has overtaken 
her, and—slap! he has caught the quail, 
has brought it and given it to my father. 
My father took it and laid it in his palm, 
with its belly up. I ran to him. 

“What is it?’ I say. ‘Was she 
wounded ?” 

‘*No,” replies my father; ‘‘ she was not 
wounded; but she must have a nest of 
young ones near by, and she pretended to 
be wounded on purpos?, so that the dog 
would think that he could catch her ea- 
sily.” 

‘*What did she do that for?” I asked, 

‘*In order to lead the dog away from 
her little ones. Afterward she would 
have flown well. Only,on this occsaion, 
she miscalculated. She pretended too 
well, and Treasure caught her.” 

**So she is not wounded?” I inquireJ 
again. 

‘*No; but she will not live. Treasure 
must have crushed her with his teeth.” 

I approached nearer to the quail. She 
lay motioniess in my father’s hand, with 
her little head hanging, and looking side- 
ways at me with her little brown eyes. 
And, all at once, I felt so sorry for her! 
It seemed to me that she was gazing at 
meand thinking: *‘ Why must I die? For 
what reason? Surely, I have done my 
duty; I have tried to save my little ones, 
to lead the dog as far away as possible— 
and Iam lost! PoorI! Poor creature ! 
This is unjust !—unjust!” 

** Papa!” said I, ‘* perhaps she will not 
die, and Itried to stroke the quail on the 
head. But my father said to me: ‘*No; 
look here; she has just stretched out her 
legs, she is quivering all over,and her 
eyes are closing.” 

And soit was. As soon as she closed 
her eyes, I burst out crying. 

‘*What’s the matter with you?’ asked 
my father, and began to laugh. 

‘*T am sorry for her,” said I. ‘She did 
her duty—and she got killed. That isun- 
just.” 

“She tried to be cunning,” replied 
my father. ‘Only Treasure was more 
cunning than she was.” 

‘‘Wicked Treasure,” I said to myself; 
and even my father did not seem 
good to me on this occasion. What cun- 
ning was there about it? It was love for 
her little children, and not cunning. If 
she had been commanded to use craft to 
save her children—then Treasure ought 
not to have caught her. 

My father was on the point of thrust- 
ing the quail into his game-bag, but I 
begged her from him, laid her carefully 
in both my palms, and breathed upon her 
—to see whether she would not recover. 
But she did not stir. 

‘It is useless, my dear fellow,” said 
father; ‘* you can’t bring her back to life. 
See how her head swings.” 

I lifted her carefully by the beak; but as 
soon as [removed my hand, her head fell 
again. 

‘Are you still sorry for her?” asked my 
father. 

*‘And who will feed her little ones?” I 
inquired, in my turn. 

My father gazed intently at me. 
** Don't trouble yourself about that,” said 
he; *‘the male quail, their father, will 
teed them. And stand still.” he added. 
“Treasure seems to be making another 
point. Canit be the nest? And the nest 
it is.” 

And sure enough. in the gras, a couple 
of paces from Treasure’s muzzle, lay four 
tiny birds ina row; they were buddling 
close to each other, and stretching out 
their little necks, and all were breathing 
so rapidly and simultaneously that it 
seemed as tho they were trembling. 
And they had already got their feathers 
—there was nodown on them—only their 
little tails were still very short. 

‘* Papa! Papa!” IToried, at the top of 
my voce; ‘call off Treasure, or he will 
kill tuem too.” 

My father called to Treasure, and, re- 
tiring a little to one side, he sat down to 





eat his lunch, under a bush. But I re- 
mained beside the nest, and did not want 
to eat any lunch. I took out my clean 
handkerchief and laid the quail on it. 

‘**Lvok here, orphans, here is your 
mother! She sacrificed herself for you ! 

The little birds breathed rapidly, as be- 
fore, with the whole of their bodies. Then 
I went to my father. 

** Will you give me this quail ?” I asked 
him. 

“If you. like. 
to do with it?” 

‘*T want to bury it.” 

“Bury it?” 

‘‘Yes; beside her little nest. Give me 
your knife. I will dig her a grave.” 

My father was amazed. 

‘*So that her little ones can visit the 
grave?” he asked. 

‘*No,” I replied ; but because—I want 
to. It will be so nice for her to lie there 
beside her nest !” 

My father did not say a word. He tock 
out his knifeand gave ittome. I imme- 
diately excavated a little bollow ; then I 
kissed the quail on her breast, aud laid her 
in the hole, and covered her with earth. 
Then, with the same knife, I cut two small 
branches, stripped the bark from them, 
placed them in the form of a cross, bound 
them together with a blade of grass, and 
stuck them upright in the grave. 

My father and I soon moved on; but I 
kept looking back. The cross was 
whitish and visible at a distance. 

And that night Ihad adream. Iseemed 
to be in Heaven; and what then? Ona 
small cloud sits my dear little quail, only 
now she is all white, like that little cross! 
And around her head is a small gold halo; 
and it seems that it has been given to her 
to reward her for her sufferings for the 
sake of her children. 

Five days later, my father “eg I re- 
turned again to the same spot. I found 
the grave and the cross, which bad turned 
yellow, but bad not fallen. Only the lit- 
tle nest was empty, there was no trace of 
the birds. My father assured me that the 
old bird, their father, had taken them 
away; and when an old quail flew out 
from under the bushes a few paces 
away, my father did not try to shoot him. 
And I said to myself: ‘‘ Yes, papa is 
good?” 

But this is the remarkable point about 
it: from that day forth my passion for 
hunting disappeared, and I never even 
thought of the time when my father 
would give me a gun. Nevertheless, 
when I grew up, I did begin to shoot also, 
but I never became a genuine sportsman. 
And that is what weaned me from it. 

Once —_ and I were bunting 
grouse. e found a young brood. The 
mother rose, we fired and hit her, but she 
did not fall, and flew away with her 
young gro«se. I wanted to follow them, 
but my comrade sa d: *‘ Better sit down 
here and lure them to us; they will all be 
here in a few minutes.” 

My comrade could whistle capitally, 
just as grouse do. Wesat down, and he 
began to whistle. And, sure enough, first 
one young one answered the call, then 
another, and then we heard the mother 
cooing so tenderly, and very near us. I 
raised my head and saw her hastening, 
hastening to us, through the matted 
grass, and her bosom was all covered with 
blood. Of course her maternal heart had 
not been able to resist. And then I 
seemed such a wicked wretch to myself, 
Irose and clapved my hands. The grouse 
immediately flew away and the little 
ones became silent. My companion was 
angry; he thought me crazy. ‘* You 
have spoiled all the sport,” said he. 

But from that day forth it became ever 
harder and harder for me to kill and to 
shed blood. 


But what do you want 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department show’d be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,’ THé INU SPSNVENT, New York. 








MIXED LETTERS. 

The letters in italics are to be transposed 
so as to form words. 

Some persons went out of Wen Kory fora 
crofil, 

They wanted to get rid for a mite of the 
seion of the tyic. 

They took a hbastomeat, and proceeded to 
Stew Nipto. Buta series of shamips made 
their treaconire anything but a success. 

One of the party inrasped his neakl at 
the very start aud was obliged to cilener on 
a oglune in the nibca while the others en- 
joyed the fuluabite resycen from the kecd. 

But the greatest sitforwmen was the loss 
of their gagebega. The three lengemten 
had concluded to take their untied bar- 
dower in a salvei. When they arrived at 
Stew Nipto this was gimniss, and as the 
yomen for their sepexnes, as well as all 
their other sopsonsises, was thus lost, all 
they hud to do was to runret to Wen Kory 
and have a desinger gauhl over their short 
activoan. 








Atunetofiry they ceervorde their typer- 





rop. M. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 
26TH. 

QUERIES AND PUZZLE. 
Charlemagne. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
M Manage FE 
A Apples S 
SSheht T 
T Terror R 
O Oneida A 
I) Deacon N 
O Oolong G 
N Nimble E 


RHYMING ENIGMA. 
Isabel. 
REMAINDERS. 
Tear. 











For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 


Medical and scientific skill has at last solved the 
problem of the long needed medicine for the ner- 
vous, debilitated, and the aged, by combining the 
best nerve tonics, Celery and Coca, with other effec- 
tive remedies, which, acting gently but efficiently 
on the kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strength and renew vitality. This medicine is 


Paines 
elery 
pmpound 


I€ fillsa place heretofore unoccupied, and marks 
@ pew era in the treatment of nervous 
Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay the foundation of 
nervous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has chown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 

Recommended by professional and business men. 
Send for circulars, 

Price $1.00. Sold by 


druggists. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & ee. Proprietors 
BURLING GTON, 


Frederick Loeser & Co. 
asiteaiec| leash 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being iarge Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
facturing centers of Europe, and are tbus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 
produced. 

Unlimited capital and an enormous out- 
let enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by our 
competitors. There are no intermediate 
profits, goods coming to our counters di- 
rectly from the producers. Our system 0 
selling every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but 
of a strictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 


JAMES PYLE'S 








THE BEST THING KNOWN 
Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME, apa SOAP AMAZ. 
INGLY, and vives universa gatioincs on. No 
family, rich or poor, should without i 


sold by all Grocers. ea Eot pos? 
Gortene to mislead INE ts the 
SA FE labor-savin2 pound, and always bears 


above aun and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


FARIAVILLE LITHIA WATER 


ROM VIKGINIA — NATURAL, FURE, 
WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR, WILL CURE 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia and Kidney Troubles 
REE eek ihre 
Ent tocar ae Boao 
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HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Cooking Utensils, Cutlery, 
China and Glass, 


Eddy’s Refrigerators, 
LEWIS & GONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue, 
1, 338 and 1, 340 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘The Scientific American 


Comments as follows: “ The bristles of tooth brushes 
are extremely harsh and unpleasant, idu oducing un- 
necessary wear — the enamel and ~ uc ing diseases 


of the gums. 
OF HoushER ND 


1oE* FELT Foc 











conforms to all surfaces of the teeth, thoroughly 
cleansing and polishing them w ithout undue friction 
and without injuring the cums.’ 
Its Economy, Holder (imperishable) 35 cents. 
* Felts” only need be renewed. 15 (boxed) 25cts. each 
leasantly lasting 10 fam Dealers or mailed. 
orsey M’f'g Co., Utica, 


HEALTH RETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
Valuable information sent to all we proract Artificial 
Teeth upon the rece ipt of postage. Dr. W. E. DUNN 

Cor. 39th Street, New York. 


AILEY'S 0377 
\ 


#1 Le xington Ave., 





Silver-Plat 


invention for 
LIGHTING Churches, 
Halls, &c. Handsome 
designs. Satisfaction 
quasaptee®. Cata- 
ogue & price list free. 


“A. J. WIEDENER, 
36 8, Second St., Phila. 












BEST AND CHEAPEST FENCE IN THE LHAREET 
FOR POULTRY, GARDEN OR LAWN. 
IN BALES, 10 FEET_ LONG. 
4 FEET HIGH, ONLY............ $4.50 PER BALE. 
5 FEET HIGH, ONLY............ é PER BALE. 
6 FEET HIGH, ONLY............ 6.75 PER BALE. 
Address orders and correspondence to 
U.S. Wit tE NETTING C U., 62 Reade St.. New | York 
RHEUMATISM DYSPEPSIA 
CURE ED WITH ( CURED BY 
Khe wre \NOR Si 
ct TH’ PEPSIN. 
oad - y druggists, By mail $1 per bottle. 


OH. as. HH, NORTH ad bd 0. Boston, Mase. Mase. 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Ilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 

j SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty St.. New York. 


TRAVEL. 












To Teachers and Others 


THE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 


VIA 


COLORADO 


AND THE 


Iron Mountain Route 


TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO. 


Offer unsurpassed advantages for going or return- 
ing to the National Educational Association 
Meeting in San Francisco July lith to 20th, 
from St, Louis, Call on or address, 


W. E. HOYT, E. P. A., 
391 Broadway, New York, 
H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. & T. A., 


St. Louis, Me, 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE, 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 


WITH TH Rov GH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVERPOOL, LONDON, DUBLIN, Er 
STATE OF GEORGIA, ‘Thursaay, May oa ‘son, 
STATE OF NEVADA, Thursday. May Wth,4P.M. 
Cabin passage $35 and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all parts of Eurove at lowest 
rates. Pier 41, foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 
age apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
QORNER 16TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 














farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Bditor will be giad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those af our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 








THE BEES IN SPRING. 


BY JULIA ALLYN. 








GOOD management with bees in the 
spring insures success during the entire 
season. Spring preparations, however, de- 
pend really upon preparations begun in the 
fall. 

It isnot safe to begin winter with an old 
queen, or a scant force of bees; for what- 
ever the winter may prove to be, many bees 
will die because their span of life will have 
run out. Therefore it is necessary to begin 
winter, if possible, with young bees that 
will live tillspring. Of course if the queen 
be lost during the winter or at atime when 
the queen is not laying, or if she be laying 
and die during very cold weather, the bees 
may not be able to raise a new queen. If 
the loss of the queen be not discovered till 
April or May, the colony makes a bad be- 
ginning. 

In this latitude no queens can be bought 
before the first of June, and not often then, 
and therefore the bee-keeper must raise his 
own queens. Queens may be obtained from 
the South earlier, but the change of climate 
often proves fatal, or weak and dispiriting, 
if notfatal. Onthe alighting-board of one 
of my hives in January, I found the dead 
body of the queen. I could not open the 
hive then to see if she had left any eggs, 
for even in January sometimes 1 queen will 
begin to lay—laying a few eggs in the cen- 
ter of the brood nest which the biooding 
bees keep warm, As the season advances, 
she increases the circle of brood, and in 
March has a good number of bees coming 
on, the number depending upon the strength 
of the colony. The queen knows her forces, 
and lays only what the hovering brood can 
cover. 

Early in March | opened the hive. As I 
expected, the bees had been left without 
means, eggs, to rear another queen. What 
was to be done? This: From the center of 
the hive I took out a frame and in that part 
of it which was a little nearer the top than 
the bottom I cut a round hole with my pen- 
knife, and then from another hive, where I 
found eggs, I cut out a piece of comb which 
contained eggs and inserted it in the place 
cut in the other frame. The piece of comb 
was about an inch in diameter and had 
about a dozen eggsinit. The empty piece 
of comb was inserted in the frame from 
which the eggs came. As the pieces cut out 
were cut through, taking both faces of the 
comb, and the wall between being larger 
than the ends, it would remain in place 
without fastening. Such wonderful little 
creatures! As soon as I placed the comb 
with eggs in the hive, the bees understood 
what it meant. The word must have passed 
along through the great throng, for it was 
a powerful colony, that eggs had come—the 
means of prolonging existence. They cov- 
ered the piece of comb at once, several bees 
deep, and the low, satisfied, jubilant hum 
said plainly enough: ‘‘ Now we shall live.’’ 
During this operation, performed in haste, 
for, altho the sun was warm, there was a 
chilly air and the hive with brood must not 
be left open long, not a bee apparently 
“thought” of stinging, altho they were the 
blackest of black bees, natives pure and 
simple. I must say that the black bees, the 
common bees, have done very well with me, 
but [ would advise a beginner to start with 
Italians—a lazy colony of Carniolans—for 
they are gentler generally than the natives, 
altho I have occasionally found Italians 
that were “ touchy”’ and ill-natured; this is 
not the rule. I would advise, then: have 
gentle bees, if possible, to begin with, and 
then, after confidence in self is established, 
you will not care whether they be gentle or 
not; you will not give it a thought. 

But to return to the spring management. 
The object is to have a full force of bees as 
soon as flowers open. Trees blossom in this 
latitude about the middle of May, some time 
between the fifteenth and twenty-fifth. We 
want then a “ horde” in each colony ready 
to go forth and take the honey that is 
found in pear, peach, apple and cherry blos- 
soms. This is the finest honey product of 
the year. White-clover honey is rich, but 
it has not, in the opinion of many. the fine 
flavor and aroma of the earlier honey. 

How shall we get theShives filled with 
bees? By feeding. We need not feed much, 
for the object is not to store the hive, but 
simply to stimulate the queen. It does not 
matter if the colony have a large amount 
of honey on hand, that would be better, of 
course; but the fact that honey comes 





in, even through a feeder, is enough to set 
the machinery of the hive in dperation. 

Of course the queen will lay under any 
circumstances, but she lays more when 
honey comes. She is stimulated to increase 
her laying, and the result is that when the 
flowers blossom, a great force is ready to 
gather the honey. The question is asked, 
how are we to feed them? Feeders made 
on purpose may be placed in the top of the 
hive, resting on the frames on one side when 
the mat is lifted. The feeder for this pur- 
pose costs only five cents, an entrance 
feeder only fifteen cents. But any one may 
make a feeder easily for the inside of the 
hive. Take a shallow, narrow dish, partly 
fill with shavings. and pour inthe honey, or, 
after pouring in the honey, cover the sur- 
face with floating bits of wood to prevent 
the bees from drowning. They will take 
up every atom of honey, using the bits of 
wood as ladders. A half-pound a day is 
enough, but should be continued regularly. 
As the bees require twenty-one days to 
hatch, the first of April is not too early to 
begin. From the twenty-first day of April, 
when the bees from the stimulus hatch, 
there will be nearly a month in which to fill 
the hive with workers before the harvest of 
honey begins. 

A little water should be added to the 
honey to be fed to the bees, which wiil be 
evaporated before it is sealed, and the honey 
should be fed warm, not hot, but a little 
more than lukewarm. 

About the first of May, if some colonies 
have more honey than others on hand 
from last season, it isa good plan to divide, 
robbing one colony of one or more frames 
for the benefit of another. Inthis way they 
start even. 

In regard to the purchase of bees with 
which to begin bee-keeping, let me say: It 
does not matter materially what kind be 
bought. Of course, if a prospective bee- 
keeper have plenty of money he will buy the 
best Italians in the best hives. But many 
bee-keepers wish to begin and, indeed, to 
continue the business with the least expense 
possible. It is taken for granted that every 
bee-keeper is willing to give an apprentice- 
ship of one year. To begin with, bees of 
any kind are good enough. Ifa neighbor 
or some one living near has common bees 
in box hives to sell, the opportunity is 
worth taking advantage of. The first thing 
required is to get acquainted with bees, 
and there is no better way than to transfer 
a colony from the old-fashioned hive to the 
modern hive. Successfully performed, it 
gives confidence, and, as 1 before observed, 
confidence is the first thing to be acquired. 
The bees seem to know when the operator 
has passed beyond the “‘fear’’ point. 

After the bees are well established in 
modern hives, they may be improved or 
changed, and any other kind introduced by 
the natural method. For example, if an 
Italian queen be given to a colony of black 
bees on the iirst of June, there may not bea 
black bee left in the hive by the middle of 
July, since the life of a bee in the working 
season is only four or five weeks. The 
black bees die, and the progeny of the new 
queen takes their places. To watch this 
change is very interesting. About twenty- 
one days after the new queen begins to lay, 
the yellow bees begin to appear. Standing 
by the alighting-board as the bees come in, 
the black throng shows at first here and 
there a golden-banded Italian. The next 
day more are seen, and thus on the number 
increases, until the yellow predominates, 
the blacks growing fewer and fewer until, 
finally, the last one disappears and the pol- 
ished ebony has given place to shining gold. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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NATURAL FORESTS VERSUS PLAN- 
TED GROVES. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 











WHATELY madea nice distinction between 
forests and groves, which, from an esthetic 
point of view, may be considered of value. 
The prevailing character of a natural forest 
he pointed out, was grandeur, while that of 
a grove was beauty. Nature, while capable 
of producirg artistic effects, often prefers 
to fashion her creations in a mold so gigan- 
ticand awe-inspiring that our minds are 
occupied with their grandeur rather than 
with any simple beauty about them. The 
wild, rocky scenery ot many of our Western 
Ltates could not be said to be as beautiful 
asthe orderly arrangement and artistical- 
ly designed grounds of Central Park; yet 
none, I believe, wovld question the superi- 
ority of the former over the latter in grand- 
eur and magnificence of combinations, and 
in the interesting variety of shapes and 
forms. At the best art can but imitate Na- 
ture’s workmanship, and copy some iso- 








it asa whole, thus making it possible for 
our simple minds'to “grasp it less in detaj) 
and more as a finished, completed work, , 

The wildness and grandeur of our natural 
forests can never be reproduced by the hand 
of man, and, for beauty’s sake, this may not 
bedesired. But will not the eye, in time, 
become tired of the tall, stately groves, 
with their soldierly arrangement of straight 
trees, where neither variety nor grandeur 
is presented ? As for my part, I often de- 
light to escape from the woods or mere 
plantations of trees, which have been set 
out according to the best-known forestry 
rules, and wander off intosome old frag- 
ment of a forest, or almost impenetrable 
swamp, where the rich inventions and va- 
riety of the trees and underbrush relieve 
my mind of the unpleasant feeling that 
everything is cut and made by rule and 
square. Noone can enter one of these dense 
growths of tall trees without being deeply 
impressed with the grandeur and sublimity 
of the awfuf solitude, broken only by the 
songs and cries of birds, the hammering of 
some woodpecker, and the chirp of happy 
insects. The remarkable stillness of the 
vast woods enables every sound to be dis- 
tinctly heard, even to the gentle swaying of 
the green canopy overhead; and the mag- 
nified sounds of the insects and birds only 
help to make our perceptions more keen. 

A very small proportion of the trees in a 


| natural forest is perfectly formed, while in 


a grove the very reverse is the case. Where 
such trees have attained their full growth 
in a perfectly upright conditior, it is only 
in some isolated portion of the forest, where 
space has permitted their trunks to grow 
naturally and their branches to spread to 
their full extent. The endless variety in 
shape and size, then, is due largely to the 
thickness of the woods. The density of the 
branches of the trees prevents sunshine 
from penetrating the leafy shade, which 
helps to retard the full growth of the 
smaller limbs. 

The beauty of our naturally wooded 
streams and ponds is well known, and they 
help to illustrate the above fact. The trees 
will extend their branches far over the wa- 
ter, sometimes those on one side of the bank 
interlacing with those on the opposite, un- 
til a beautiful canopy is formed over the 
stream, under which a boat can pass. But 
this expansion is only on the water side of 
the woods, and the branches on the opposite 
side of these trees will be cramped and only 
half developed. 

Occasionally a tree or two will find suste- 
nance in the crevice of a high rock, where 
its isolated position will permit a full de- 
velopment of the branches. In other places 
high eminences in the forest will give a few 
trees all the space that they need for their 
normal development. Such trees will have 
all the characters of standards, and, after 
wandering through the leafy shades, notic- 
ing the crooked forms, uniquely grouped 
trees, and dense jungles, through which 
one can scarcely make his way, one delights 
to come upon a few fully developed trees, 
which are made more beautiful to the eyes 
by the vivid contrasts. Yet how soon the 
enchantment would evaporate if the whole 
forest was made up of such growths; and, 
in time, the rows of tall trees would have 
no more effect upon the mind than so many 
rows of brown-stone mansions. Gilpin 
truly remarked: ‘‘It is curious to see with 
what richness of invention, if I may so 
speak, Nature mixes and intermixes her 
trees, and shapes them into such a wonder- 
ful variety of groups and beautiful forms.” 
Art may admire and attempt to plant and 
to form combinations like hers; but who- 
ever observes the wild combinations of a 
fore-t anc compares them with the at- 
tempts of Art, has little taste if he does not 
acknowledge with astonishment the supe- 
riority of Nature’s workmanship.” 

The science of forestry—a science of 
most ancient date, it having been recog- 
nized and applied in Europe so many years 
ago that we now have a great many woods, 
or plantations, of trees there, with straight 
avenues, or vistas, passing directly through 
them from different points—conscientious- 
ly endeavors to repair the loss done to our 
woods; but the fine, original forests that 
were once so widely scattered over our East- 
ern States can never be brought into exist- 
ence again. It is true woods, noted for 

their beauty and beneficial results, will 
spring into life in many parts of the coun- 
try, taking the place of the old forests, and 
serving to convert dry ditches into living 
streams of water. The practical side of the 
question is thus solved by this most re 
spectable of sciences, and also the esthetic 
side is touched upon, for the beauty of the 
landscape will be greatly enhanced by the 
planted groves of trees. 

A wooded stream is one of the greatest 





lated spot of her grand scenery to present 


adjuncts to the natural beauty of our coUmy j 
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; try, and it has been shown that they can be 


made more numerous all over our Eastern 
States. Dry ditches can be converted into 
peautiful running brooks bya systematic 
draining, and by planting willows, birches 
and beeches on their banks. In such places 
the moisture of the soil will help to make 
the woods thick and luxuriantin growth, 
ornamenting the landscape and serving a 
useful object in checking the waste of the 
soil. Such streams are wooded in their 
primitive state, and itis owing to the de- 
struction of the trees that has caused them 
to dry up and become the disfiguration to 
the land that they now are. 

But after all has been said and done, the 
artificial forests will never approach the 
natural ones in their usefulness, their 
beauty and their grandeur. They are sim- 
ply groves of trees, and not forests, that are 
being planted. They are attractive to the 
eye, because nothing is so pleasing to us as 
the green woods in spring and summer. 
There is a freshness about them that robs 
life of half of its care and anxiety, and with- 
out them the country would be bare and 
desolate. The seashore would be the only 
thing left to attract people from the hot, 
dusty cities during the warm months of the 
year. 

But for all this oue cannot help lament- 
ing the fact that they are not the woods of 
our forefathers, in the deep solitudes of 
which adventures occurred that fascinate 
us who read of them at this late date. The 
vast tracts of land, peopled only by the 
giant trees and dense bushes, were the 
homes of birds and animals that are now 
all but extinct. The new forests that are 
springing up in their places, planted by the 
hands of those who first willfully destroyed 
them, can never be but the imitations of 
the originals. The importance, then, of 
preserving the few primitive forests which 
arestill left cannot be over-estimated. They 
will serve as relics of olden times, when our 
ancestors first invaded the wilds of Amer- 
ica. They will also serve as models of Na- 
ture’s way of planting trees where no de- 
structive forces interfere with her fanciful 
moods in creating unique groupings, 
strangely distorted shapes and interesting 
varieties of woodland scenery. 

SEAFORD, L. I. 
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ROSE NOTES. 
BY E. P, POWELL. 











I AM glad to see that Mr. Henderson 
places the Hybrid Teas at the head of the 
list. This cross of Teas and Perpetuals is a 
strain that must be well sustained and 
enlarged, and worked out into enough good 
yarieties to substantiaily supplant the older 
sorts in our Northern gardens. It already 
includes a dozen royal good roses that stand 
the test for hardiness and sweetness, and 
form and color. A few of the earlier ones 
sent out proved defective in one way or an- 
other, and fell out ; but Duke of Connaught, 
La France, Coquette des Alps, Pierre Guil- 
lot, Captain Christy, Puritan and some 
others are truly grand. But the point is, 
how we have in these roses that which we 
have not in the Teas—hardiness. With 
some care in covering or shelter, we may be 
sure of their living through our hard win- 
ter. With very few exceptions the Teas are 
utterly unreliable on any plan that has 
been devised. They will not endure a se- 
vere freezing. 

But it is not at all easy to determine 
when you have a Hybrid Tea. No two rose 
dealers make the same classification. Me- 
teor is probably Hybrid Tea, but is named 
by some good judges under the head of 
Teas, Puritan also goes with some 
a a pure Tea. La France is a Hy- 
brid Tea beyond doubt, but in many lists 
appears as Hybrid Remoutant. The same 
confusion existed of old between China, 
Bourbon and Tea roses. Malmaison ap- 
Pears nowin Henderson’s list of Teas; but 
with Barry is a Bourbon. I have followed 
Eliwanger in classifiying Captain Christy 


' 88 Hybrid Tea, but it is often set down as 


Hybrid Remoutant. Chestnut Hybrid is 
also by some classed as Hybrid Tea, which 
it probably is. Eliza Boelle is probably Hy- 
brtd Noisette, or Noisette Tea; but is hardy 
when protected. Her Majesty need not be 
classified at all, as her reign is quite over. 
Magna Charta is, perhaps, a Hybrid China. 
Iam inclined to think we are really only 
at the beginning of the great developmeut 
of the rose family. The Hybrid Remou- 
tants, with few exceptions, are not at all 
Perpetuals; but some of them are such love- 
ly favorites that it wonld be difficult to sup- 
Plant them. Still I am confident that there 
Will very soon by so large a list of Hybrid 
Possessing all desirable points, that it 

Will essentially fill the popular demand. 
the present rate of increase we shall 








have a hundred choice sorts within ten 
years. 

To start new kinds we have only to select 
seed from the better sort, say La France and 
Pierre Guillot, and bury them in sandy soil. 
Let them be subjected to frost and then lift 
them and sow in cold frames. Here, if 
sown at proper distances, they may be left 
to come to bloom, or may be lifted and 
grown in pots after the stem has secured 
some substance. It is not a serious task 
for any woman, or young person, and the 
result may be something not only very fine, 
but very profitable. I have not, however, 
foundit always easy to avoid disasters with 
my seedlings. Mildewis quite a common 
trouble; but that can be overcome witha 
sprinkling of flourof sulphur. 1 find a lit- 
tle soot mixed with the soil beneficial ; but 
one too liberal dressing of this sort cost me 
a batch of fine young plants. 

In purchasing roses [ should recommend 
the amateur to buy large, strong plants at 
a little more than prime cost. But there is a 
difference of one-half in the size of small 
pot roses—three-inch pots they are called. 
But no rose is safe to bed out that is not ten 
inches in length and stout. Then cut it 
down to two orthree buds, and plant with 
confidence. 

Beds are of more importance than plants. 
It is useless to try to grow fine roses in poor 
soil. Fill with well-rotted manure and 
fork it down to eighteen inches. You must 
not use raw half-rotted manure, for it will 
breed fungoid growths. 

Location should invariably be sunny and 
well protected from rough winds. The 
aphis will rarely appear ina bed of roses 
standing in a rich, well-drained spot and 
fully open to the gun. The same is true of 
mildew. 

Of insects the most common is the rose 
slug which soon defoliates plants and pre- 
vents not only bloom but beauty of foliage. 
The remedy is hellebore. The best way to 
apply is to sprinkle, putting two spoonfuls 
of hellebore in a pail of water with one tea- 
spoonful of kerosene. Take care to stir 
well and not to use too much kerosene. This 
remedy must be applied as soon as the slugs 
appear. Delay, and your bushes are ruined 
for the season. Half an hour will thorough- 
ly take care of fifty bushes. 

The easiest method of growing roses is in 
beds. Set about in the lawn they require a 
good deal of care or they get run over with 
grass or clover. The secret of flower 
growing is to adopt the easiest possible plan 
that is sure to give good results. 

The time for plantingis not too early in 
spring; for this latitude, say May 20th; and 
you must defohate your small plants 
almost entirely and cut back to twoor three 
buds. Fall planting is excellent for large 
and hardy roots. 

Notwithstanding some sorts do not do 
wellin their own stock, yet the amateur 
should not buy grafted roses. He must be 
an enthusiast to manage them. They are 
sure to sucker after a while, or all the while, 
and those suckers are the wild stock, and 
will take the life out of the graft. 

A charming group of roses is the Polyan- 
thus Hybrid. They are ever blooming, 
small, pretty. profuse and hardy. I would 
make the border of a bed of these sorts. 
They bear trimming and are dwarf. The 
colors are white, yellow and pink. For 
nosegays they are specially fine. In shape 
they are informal. 

Let me renew, however, the caution to 
make Hybrid Teas your specialty. But a 
bed of Remoutants may be selected most 
excellent for continuous bloom. The fol- 
lowing are good: General Washington, 
Countess of Oxford, Rev. J. B. M. Camm, 
Victor Verdier, John Hopper, Paul Neron, 
Francois Michelon. Abel Grand, Alfred 
Colomb, La Reine, Marie Baumann, Mabel 
Morrison, Horace Vernet, Louis Van Houth. 
But no roses are so excellent all the season 
through as the Chinas and Bourbons—in- 
cluding Hermosa, Louis Odier, Agrippina, 
Louis Philippe, Malmaison, Queen of Bour- 
bons, Douglass, Duchess of Edinburgh anda 
few more. The old Sanguinea, if grown in 
rich soil, is very charming yet. 

Roses are now so cheap that every one 
should grow them. The large, fine plants 
sent out by such firms as Ellwanger & 
Barry are fifty cents each. Smaller plants 
are sent out by several excellent firms, 
such as Halleck, of Queens, and Dingee 


Conard, of West’ Grove, Penn., for twelve 
dollars per hundred. 
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TRANSPLANTING THE ARBUTUS. 


THE trailing arbutus is so rarely seen in 
cultivation that there is some color for the 
prevalent opinion that it is difficult to 
transplant. If there is a serious disturb- 
ance of the root, the plant nearly always 
dies; but I have transplanted it many times 
with perfect success. The work has always 
been done in early spring, just after the 
flowering is over. A trowel or spade is run 
down well around the plant, so that a good 
ball of earth comes with it. Sturdy, small, 
bushy plants are the best. Of course, a 








shady place should be selected for it. I 
once set a plant among some roeks in a hol- 
low, shaded by trees; another time at the 
foot of a small hillock facing north, in both 
of which situations it flourished and flow- 
ered. About Philadelphia the east bank of 
the Wissahickon is a favorite spot for this 
plant, but the city is spreading over the 
Wissahickon hills, and is closing in upon 
its hiding-place. This means that the trail- 
iny arbutus, and many another wild beauty, 
will soon be lost to us.—THOMAS MEEHAN, 
in Garden and Forest. 
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ALL THE YEAR COWS. 


THIs is the season when more cows are dry 
than at any other time. It is an interesting 
question for any farmer how long a time he 
can afford to let his cow go with no produc- 
tion to offset the food eaten. The calf when 
born, if of ordinary stock, is usually worth 
little or nothing. Whatever value it gets is 
from subsequent feeding, and with poor 
stock this costs more than it is worth. So 
as the calf counts for nothing the average 
cow is while dry simply ‘‘eating her head 
off,” to use an expressive farmer’s phrase. 
Acow ought to give milk eleven months in 
the year, and a paying amount for nine or 
ten months of this time. Milkmen solve the 
problem by never breeding their cows and 
turning them off to the butcher when they 
cease to give a paying mess of milk.—The 
American Cultivator. : 
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GRAFTING WAX. 


How to make this is often asked, and 
while there are many receipts given, the 
one that we like best after forty years of 
experience, is made as follows: Use one 
pint linseed oil, four pounds resin, one 
pound beeswax. Melt all over a slow fire; 
stir well and pour on water; when cool 
enough to work grease the hands well and 
work it like shoemaker’s wax or taffy. 
Then roll balls of convenient size for put- 
ting into the vessel used when grafting. It 
should be heated over a moderate fire, and 
put on the grafts thin, but not too’ hot. 
This wax will not crack in eold weather, 


nor run, even if the weather gets up to 100° 
in the shade. —Popular Gardening. 














When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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There is no Paint mannfacturea equal io it. It is 
smooth, zlossy, durable, and economical. Any shade, 
N.B.—As there are imitations now on the merket, 
see that the above TRAME-MARK is on each package 
and thereby get the GENU INE ROBSER PAINT. 
Factories at 750, 752.754 W pohigetes St., 
New York, and Cievela nd, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, 


Splendid Opportunities 


The Country reached by the 
lines of the great Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway system 
offers exceptional inducements te 
persons of moderate means seeh 
ing new homes, and to the capi- 
talist desirous of making a safe 
and productive investment. 

At frequent intervals during the 
months of March, April, Mayand 
June the Nort?.western Com- 








ets to points in Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Minnesota and Northern 
Iowa at the low rate of one fare 
for the round trip. 

This liberal arrangement offers 
an excellent opportunity for 4 
personal visit to the rich terri 
tory reached by that line. 

Rates and full particulars can 
be obtained on application to the 
nearest ticket agent, or by 
dressing the General Passenge& 
Agent at Chicago, Ill. 


J.H. WHITMAN, 
General Manage. 


H. C. WICKER, 
Traffic Manager. 


E. P. WILSON, 





VICTOR tarcrcies 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free 





ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 


10 Murray Street, New York, 
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182—188 Columbus Avenue, Keaton 


pany will sellland excursion tick-. 


G 1P rA t. 
eneral Passenge Semen 


OVERMAN WHEEL 00. § 
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